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VILLAGE PASTORS. 


Tue old village-pastor of New England, was ‘‘a man having 
authority.”? His deacons were under him, and not, as is now 
often the case, his tyrannical rulers ; and whenever his parish- 
ioners met him, they doffed their hats, and said, ‘‘ Your reve- 
rence.’ Whatever passed his lips was both law and gospel ; 
and when too old and infirm to minister to his charge, he was not 
turned away, like an old, worn-out beast, to die of hunger, or 
gather up, with failing strength, the coarse bit which might eke 
out a little longer his remaining days ; but he was still treated 
with all the deference, and supported with all the munificence, 
which was believed due to him whom they regarded as ‘‘ God’s 
vicegerent upon earth.’”? He deemed himself, and was consi- 
dered by his parishioners, if not infallible, yet something approach- 
ing it. ‘Those were indeed the days of glory for New England 
clergymen. 

Perhaps Iam wrong. The present pastor of New England, 
with his more humble mein and conciliatory tone, his closer ap- 
plication and untiring activity, may be, in a wider sphere, as 
truly glorious an object of contemplation. Many are the toils, 
plans and enterprises entrusted to him, which in former days 
were not permitted to interfere with the duties exclusively apper- 
taining to the holy vocation ; yet with added labors, the modern 
pastor receives neither added honors, nor added remuncration. 
Perhaps it is well — nay, perhaps it is better; but I am confident 
that if the old pastor could return, and take a bird’s-eye view of 
the situations of his successors, he would exclaim, ‘‘ How has 
the glory departed from Israel, and how have they cast down the 
sons of Levi!” 


I have been led to these reflections by a contemplation of the 
1 
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characters of the first three oecupants of the pujpit in my native 
village. * 

Our old pastor was settled, as all then were, for life. I can 
remember him but in his declining years, yet even then was he a 
hale and vigorous old man. Honored and beloved by all his 
flock, his days passed undisturbed by the storms and tempests 
which have since then so often darkened and disturbed the theo- 
logical world. ‘The opinions and creeds, handed down by his 
Pilgrim Fathers, he carefully cherished, neither adding thereto, 
nor taking therefrom ; and he indoctrinated the young in all the 
mysteries of the true faith, with an undoubting belief in its infal- 
libility. There was much of the patriarch in his look and man- 
ner ; and this was heightened by the nature of his avocations, in 
which pastoral labors were mingled with clerical duties. No 
farm was in better order than that at the parsonage ; no fields 
looked more thriving, and no flocks were more profitable, than 
were those of the good clergyman. Indeed, he sometimes almost 
forgot his spiritual field, in the culture of that which was more 
earthy. 

One Saturday afternoon, the minister was very busily engaged 
in hay-making. His good wife had observed that during the 
week he had been unusually engrossed in temporal affairs, and 
feared for the well-being of his flock, as she saw that he could 
not break the earthly spell, even upon this last day of the week. 
She looked, and looked in vain, for his return ; until, finding him 
wholly lost to a sense of his higher duties, she deemed it her 
duty to remind him of them. So away she went to the haying 
field, and when she was in sight of the Reverend haymaker, she 
screamed out, ‘‘ Mr. W., Mr. W.!”’ 

‘¢ What, my dear ?”’ shouted Mr. W. in return. 

‘¢Do you intend to feed your people with hay, to-morrow ?”’ 

This was a poser—and Mr. W. dropped his rake ; and, re- 
pairing to his study, spent the rest of the day in the preparation 
of food more meet for those who looked so trustfully to him for 
the bread of life. - 

His faithful companion was taken from him, and those who 
knew of his strong and refined attachment to her, said truly, 
when they prophecied, that he would never marry again. 

She left one son—their only child—a boy of noble feelings 
and superior intellect; and his father carefully educated him 
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VILLAGE PASTORS. 3 


with the fond wish that he would one day succeed him in the sa- 
cred office of a minister of God. He hoped indeed that he might 
even fill the very pulpit which he must at some time vacate ; and 
he prayed that his own life might be spared until this hope had 
been realized. 

Endicott W. was also looked upon as their future pastor by 
many of the good parishioners; and never did a more pure 
and gentle spirit take upon himself the task of preparing to min- 
‘ister to a people in holy things. He was the beloved of his fa- 
ther, the only child who had ever blessed him—for he had not 
married till late in life, and the warm affections which had been 
so tardily bestowed upon one of the gentler sex, were now with 
an unusual fervor lavished upon this image of her who was gone. 

When Endicott W. returned home, having completed his stu- 
dies at the University, he was requested by our parish to settle 
as associate pastor with his father, whose failing strength was 
unequal to the regular discharge of his parochial duties. It was 
indeed a beautiful sight to see that old man, with bending form 
and silvery locks, joining in the public ministrations with his 
young and gifted son—the one with a calm expression of trust- 
ing faith ; the countenance of the other beaming with that of 
enthusiasm and hope. 

Endicott was ambitious. He longed to see his own name 
placed in the bright constellation” of famed theologians ; and 
though he knew that years must be spent in toil for the ate 
tainment of that object, he was willing that they should be thus 
devoted. The midnight lamp constantly witnessed the devotions 
of Endicott W. at the shrine of science ; and the wasting form 
and fading cheek told what would be the fate of the infatuated 
worshipper. | 

It was long before our young pastor, his aged father, and the 
idolizing people who were so proud of his talents, and such ad- 
mirers of his virtues, — it was long ere these could be made te 
believe he was dying ; but Endicott W. departed from life, asa 
bright cloud fades away in a noon-day sky —for his calm exit 
was surrounded by all which makes a death-bed glorious. His 
aged father said; ‘‘The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.” And then he went 
again before his flock, and endeavored to reconcile them to their 
lows, and dispense again the comforts and blessings of the gospel, 
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trusting that his strength would still be spared, until one, who 
was even then preparing, should be ready to take his place. 


Shall I tell you now of my own old home ? It was a rude farm- 
house, almost embowered by ancient trees, which covered the 
sloping hill-side on which it was situated ; and it looked like an 
old pilgrim, who had crawled into the thicket to rest his limbs, 
and hide his poverty. My parents were poor, toiling, care-worn 
beings, and in a hard struggle for the comforts of this life, had 
almost forgotten to prepare for that which is to come. It is true, 
the outward ordinances of religion were never neglected ; but 
the spirit, the feeling, the interest, in short, all that is truly de- 
serving the name of piety, was wanting. My father toiled, thro’ 
the burning heat of summer, and the biting frost of winter, for 
his loved ones ; and my mother also labored, from the first dawn 
of day till a late hour at night, in behalf of her family. She was 
true to her duties as wife and mother, but it was from no higher 
motive than the instincts which prompt the fowls of the air to 
cherish their brood ; and though she perhaps did not believe that 
**labor was the end of life,” still her conduct would have given 
birth to that supposition. 

I had been for some time the youngest of the family, when a 
little brother was born. He was warmly welcomed by us, though 
we had long believed the family circle complete. We were not 
then aware at how dear a price the little stranger was to be pur- 
chased. From the moment of his birth, my mother never knew 
an hour of perfect health. She had previously injured her con- 
stitution by unmitigated toil, and now were the effects to be more 
sensibly felt. She lived very many years; but it was the life of 
an invalid. 

Reader, did you ever hear of the ‘‘ thirty years’ consumption’’? 
a disease at present unknown in New England — for that scourge 
of our climate will now complete in a few months the destruction 
which it took years of desperate struggle to perform, upon the 
constitutions of our more hardy ancestors. 

My mother was in such a consumption —that disorder which 
comes upon its victim like the Aurorean flashes in an Arctic sky, 
now vivid in its pure loveliness, and then shrouded in a sombre 
gloom, Now we hoped, nay, almost believed, she was to be 
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again quite well, and anon we watched around a bed from which 
we feared she would never arise. 

It was strange to us, who had always seen her so unremitting 
in her toilsome labors, and so careless in-her exposure to fhe 
elements, to watch around her now —to shield her from the light- 
est breeze, or the slightest dampness of the air—to guard her 
from all intrusion, and relieve her from all care —to be always 
reserving for her the warmest place by the fire-side, and prepar- 
ing the choicest bit of food —to be ever ready to pillow her head 
and bathe her brow —in short, to be never unconscious of the 
presence of disease. Our steps grew softer, and our voices 
lower, and the stillness of our manners had its influence upon our 
minds. The hush was upon our spirits; and there can surely be 
nothing so effectual in carrying the soul before its Maker, as dis- 
ease ; and it may truly be said to every one who enters the 
chamber of sickness, ‘‘ The place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.”’ 

My little brother was to us an angel sent from heaven. He 
possessed a far more delicate frame and lofty intellect than any 
other member of the family ; and his high, pale brow, and bril- 
liant eyes, were deemed sure tokens of uncommon genius. My 
mother herself watched with pleasure these indications of talent, 
although the time had been when a predilection for literary pur- 
suits would have been thought inconsistent with the common du- 
ties which we were all born to fulfil. | 

We had always respeeted the learned and talented, but it was 
with a feeling akin to the veneration we felt for the inhabitants 
of the spiritual world. ‘They were far above us, and we were 
content to bow in reverence. Our thoughts had been restricted 
to the narrow circle of every-day duties, and our highest aspira- 
tions were to be admitted at length, as spectators, to the glory of 
a material heaven, where streets of gold and thrones of ivory 
form the magnificence of the place. It was different now.— 
With a nearer view of that better world, to which my mother 
had received her summons, came also more elevated spiritual 
and blissful views of its glory and perfection. It was another 
heaven, for she was another being ; and she would have been 
willing at any moment to have resigned the existence which she 
held by so frail a tenure, had it not been for the sweet child 
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which seemed to have been sent from that brighter world to has- 
ten and prepare her for departure. 

Our pastor was now a constant visitant. Hitherto he had found 
but little to invite him to our humble habitation. He had been 
received with awe and constraint, and the topics upon which he 
loved to dwell touched no chord in the hearts of those whom he 
addressed. But now my mother was anxious to pour into his 
ears all the new-felt sentiments and emotions with which her 
heart was filled. She wished to share his sympathy, and receive 
his instructions ; for she felt painfully conscious of her extreme 
ignorance. 

It was our pastor who first noticed in my little brother the in- 
dications of mental superiority, and we felt then as though the 
magical powers of some favored order of beings had been trans- 
ferred to one in our own home-circle ; and we loved the little 
Winthrop (for father had named him for the old Governor) with 
a stronger and holier love than we had previously felt for each 
other. And in these new feelings how much was there of hap- 
piness! Though there was now less health, and of course less 
wealth, in our home, yet there was also more pure joy. 

I have sometimes been out upon the barren hill-side, and 
thought that there was no pleasure in standing on a spot so de- 
solate. I have been again in the same bare place, and there 
was a balmy odor in the delicious air, which made it bliss but to 
inhale the fragrance. Some spicy herb had carpeted the ground, 
and though too lowly and simple to attract the eye, yet the charm 
it threw around the scene was not less entrancing because so 
viewless and unobtrusive. 

Such was the spell shed around our lowly home by the presence 
of religion. It was with us the exhalation from lowly plants, and 
the pure fragrance went up the more freely because they had 
been bruised. In our sickness and poverty we had joy in the 
present, and bright hopes for the future. 

It was early decided that Winthrop should be a scholar. Our 
pastor said it must be so, and Endicott, who was but a few years 
older, assisted him in his studies. They were very much to- 
gether, and, excepting in their own families, had no other com- 
panion. But when my brother returned from the pastor’s study 
with a face radiant with the glow of newly acquired knowledge, 
and a heart overflowing in its desire to impart to others, he usu- 
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ally went to his pale, emaciated mother, to give vent to his sen- 
sations of joy, and came to me to bestow the boon of knowledge. 
I was the nearest in age. I had assisted to rear his infancy, and 
been his constant companion in childhood ; and now our inter- 
course was to be continued and strengthened, amidst higher 
purposes and loftier feelings. I was the depositary of all hie 
hopes and fears, the sharer of all his plans for the future ; and 
his aim was then to follow in the footsteps of Endicott W. If he 
could only be as good, as kind and learned, he should think him- 
self one of the best of mankind. 

When Endicott became our pastor, my brother was ready to 
enter College, with the determination to consecrate himself to 
the same high calling. It seemed hardly like reality to us, that 
one of our own poor household was to be an educated man. We 
felt lifted up — not with pride —for the feeling which elevated us 
was too pure for that ; but we esteemed ourselves better than we 
had ever been before, and strove to be more worthy of the high 
gift which had been bestowed upon us. When my brother left 
home it was with the knowledge that self denial was to be prac- 
ticed, for his sake, by those who remained ; but he also knew 
that it was to be willingly, nay, joyously performed. Still he did 
not know all. Even things which heretofore, in our poverty, we 
had deemed essential to comfort, were now resigned. We did 
not even permit my mother to know how differently the table was 
spread for her than for our own frugal repast. Neither was she 
aware how late and painfully I toiled to prevent the hire of addi- 
tional service upon our little farm. The joy in the secret depths 
of my heart was its own reward ; and never yet have I regretted 
an effort or a sacrifice made then. It was a discipline like the 
refiner’s fire, and but for my brother, I should never have been 
even as with all my imperfections I trust I am now. 

My brother returned from College as the bright sun of Endi- 
cott W.’s brief career was low in a western sky. He had in- 
tended to study with him for the same vocation — and with him 
he did prepare. O, there could have been no more fitting place 
to imbue the mind with that wisdom which cometh from above 
than the sick room at our pastor’s. 


‘‘ The chamber where the good man meets his fate, 
Is privileged beyond the common walks of life,”— 


and Endicott’s was like the shelter of some bright spirit from the 
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other world, who, for the sake of those about him, was delaying 
for a while his return to the home above. My brother was with 
him in his latest hours, and received as a dying bequest the 
charge of his people. The parish also were anxious that he should 
be Endicott’s successor ; and in the space requested for farther 
preparation, our old pastor returned to his pulpit. 

But he had overrated his own powers ; and besides, he was 
growing blind. There were indeed those who said that, notwith- 
standing his calmness in the presence of others, he had in secret 
wept his sight away ; and that while a glimmer of it remained, 
the curtain of his window, which overlooked the grave-yard, had 
never been drawn. He ceased his labors, but a temporary sub- 
stitute was easily found—for, as old Deacon S. remarked, 
‘‘ There are many ministers now, who are glad to go out to day’s 
labor.” 

My mother had prayed that strength might be imparted to her 
feeble frame, to retain its rejoicing inhabitant until she could see 
her son a more active laborer in the Lord’s vineyard; ‘‘ and 
then,”’ said she, ‘‘ I can depart in peace.”? For years she had 
hoped the time would come, but dared not hope to see it. But 
life was graciously spared, and the day which was to see him set 
apart as peculiarly a servant of his God, dawned upon her in 
better health than she had known for years. Perhaps it was the 
glad spirit which imparted its renewing glow to the worn body, 
but she went with us that day to the service of ordination. The 
old church was thronged ; and as the expressions of thankfulness 
went up from the preacher’s lips, that one so worthy was then to 
be dedicated to his service, my own heart was subdued by the 
solemn joy that he was one of us. My own soul was poured out 
an all the exercises ; but when the charge was given, there was 
also an awe upon all the rest. 

Our aged pastor had been led into his pulpit, that he might 
perform this ceremony ; and when he arose with his silvery locks, 
thinned even since he stood there last, and raised his sightless 
eyes to heaven, I freely wept. He was in that pulpit where he 
had stood so many years, to warn, to guide, and to console ; and 
probably each familiar face was then presented to his imagina- 
tion. He was where his dear departed son had exercised the 
ministerial functions, and the same part of the service which he 
had performed at his ordination, he was to enact again for his 
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successor. ‘The blind old man raised his trembling hand, and 
laid it upon the head of the young candidate ; and as the memo- 
ries of the past came rushing over him, he burst forth in a strain 
of heart-stirring eloquence. There was not a tearless eye in the 
vast congregation ; and the remembrance of that hour had doubt- 
less a hallowing influence upon the young pastor’s life. 

My brother was settled for five years, and as we departed from 
the church, I heard Deacon S. exclaim, in his bitterness against 
modern degeneracy in spiritual things, that ‘‘the old pastor was 
settled for life.”’ ‘‘So is the new one,”’ said a low voice in re~ 
ply ; and for the first time the idea was presented to my mind, 
that Winthrop was to be, like Endicott W., one of the early 
called. 

But the impression departed in my constant intercourse with 
him in his home —for our lowly dwelling was still the abode of 
the new pastor. He would never remove from it while his mo- 
ther lived, and an apartment was prepared for him adjoining hers. 
They were pleasant rooms, for during the few past years he had 
done much to beautify the place, and the shrubs which he had 
planted were already at their growth. The thick vines also which 
had struggled over the building, were now gracefully twined 
around the windows, and some of the old trees cut down, that we 
might be allowed a prospect. Still all that could conduce to beau- 
ty was retained ; and I have often thought how easily and cheap- 
ly the votary of true taste can enjoy its pleasures. 

Winthrop was now so constantly active and cheerful, that I 
could not think of death as connected with him. But J knew that 
he was feeble, and watched and cherished him, as I had done 
when he was but a little child. Though in these respects his 
guardian, in others I was his pupil. I sat before him, as Mary 
did at the Messiah’s feet, and gladly received his instructions. 
My heart went out with him in all the various functions of his 
calling. I often went with him to the bed-side of the sick, and 
to the habitations of the wretched. None knew better than he 
did, how to still the throbbings of the wrung heart, and adminis- 
ter consolation. 

I was present also, when, for the first time, he sprinkled an in- 
fant’s brow with the waters of consecration ; and when he had 
blessed the babe, he also prayed that we might all become even 
as that little child. 1 was with him, too, when for the first time 
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he joined in holy bands those whom none but God should ever 
put asunder; and if the remembrance of the fervent petition 
which went up for them, has dwelt as vividly in their hearts as it 
has in mine, that prayer must have had a holy influence upon 
their lives. 

I have said that I remember his first baptism and wedding ; 
but none who were present will forget his first funeral. It was 
our mother’s. She had lived so much beyond our expectations, 
and been so graciously permitted to witness the fulfilment of her 
dearest hope, that when at length the spirit winged its flight, we 
all joined in the thanksgiving which went up from the lips of her 
latest-born, that she had been spared so long. 

It was a beautiful Sabbath—that day appointed for her funeral 
—but in the morning, a messenger came to tell us that the cler- 
gyman whom we expected was taken ’suddenly ill. What could 
be done ? Our old pastor was then confined to his bed, and on 
this day all else were engaged. ‘‘I will perform the services 
myself,’ said Winthrop. ‘‘I shall even be happy to do it.”’ 

‘* Nay,’’ said I, ‘‘ you are feeble, and already spent with study 
and watching. It must not be so.” 

‘** Do not attempt to dissuade me, sister,’’ he replied. ‘‘ There 
will be many to witness the interment of her who has hovered 
upon the brink of the grave so long ; and has not almost every 
incident of her life, from my very birth, been a text from which 
important lessons may be drawn ?”’ And then, fixing his large 
mild eyes full upon me, as though he would utter a truth which 
duty forbade him longer to suppress, he added, ‘‘I dare not mis- 
improve this opportunity. This first death in my parish may also 
be the last. Nay, weep not, my sister, because I may go next. 
The time at best is short, and I must work while the day lasts.” 

I did not answer. My heart was full, and I turned away. That 
day my brother ascended his pulpit to conduct the funeral servi- 
ces, and in them he did make of her life a lesson to all present. 
But when he addressed himself particularly to the young, the 
middle-aged, and the old, his eyes kindled, and his cheeks glow- 
ed, as he varied the subject to present the ‘‘ king of terrors ”’ in 
a different light to each. Then he turned to the mourners. And 
who were they? His own aged father, the companion for many 
years of her who was before them in her shroud. His own broth- 
ers and sisters, and the little ones of the third generation, whose 
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‘childish memories had not even yet forgotten her dying blessing. 


ever | 
hohe He essayed to speak, but in vain. The flush faded from his cheek 
as it till he was deadly pale. Again he attempted to address us, and 
upon again in vain. He raised his hand, and buried his face in the 
folds of his white handkerchief. I also covered my eyes, and 
ing ; there was a deep stillness throughout the assembly. At that mo- 
was ment I thought more of the living than of the dead; and then 
ions, | there was a rush among the great congregation, like the sudden 
Y her bursting forth of a mighty torrent. ; 
, we j I raised my eyes, but could see no one in the pufpit. The next 
f her instant, it was filled. I also pressed forward, and unimpeded as- 


_ cended the steps, for all stood back that I might pass. I reach- 
reral | ed him as he lay upon the seat where he had fallen, and the hand- 








cler- | kerchief, which was still pressed to his lips, was wet with blood. 
ould | They bore him down, and through the aisle ; and when he pass- 
don | ed the coffin, he raised his head, and gazed a moment upon that 
aces calm, pale face. Then casting upon all around, a farewell glance, 
he sunk gently back, and closed his eyes. 

tudy 

_ Afew evenings after, I was sitting by his bed-side. The bright 
here | glow of a setting sun penetrated the white curtains of his win- 
ered | dows, and fell with softened lustre upon his face. The shadows 
very | of the contiguous foliage were daneing upon the curtains, the 
hich {| floor, and the snowy drapery of his bed; and as he looked faintly 
arge | up, he murmured, ‘‘ It is a beautiful world ; but the other is glo- 
hich f rious, O very glorious! and my mother is there, and Endicott. 
mis- [| See! they are beckoning to me, and smiling joyfully !—Mother, 
also — dear mother, and Endicott, I am coming !” 
ext. — His voice and looks expressed such conviction of the reality of 
s.’’ | what he saw, that I also looked up to see those beautiful spirits. 


“hat | My glance of disappointment recalled him ; and he smiled as he 


rvi- | said, ‘‘I think it was a dream; but it will be reality soon.—Deo 
ent. [ not go,” said he, as I arose to call for others. ‘‘ Do not fear, 
the [| sister. The bands are very loose, and the spirit will go gently, 
low- f— and perhaps even before you could return.” 

in — I re-seated myself, and pressing his wasted hand in mine, I 
And watched, 

any [| ‘“‘ As through his breast, the wave of life 


oth- Heaved gently to and fro.” 


A few moments more, and I was alone with the dead. 
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We buried Winthrop by the side of Endicott W., and the old 
pastor was soon laid beside them. . . * 

Years have passed since then, and I still love to visit those 
three graves. But other feelings mingle with those which once 
possessed my soul. I hear those whose high vocation was once 
deemed a sure guarantee for their purity, either basely calumni- 
ated, or terribly condemned. ‘Their morality is questioned, their 
sincerity doubted, their usefulness denied, and their pretensions 
scoffed at. It may be that unholy hands are sometimes laid upon 
the ark, and that change of times forbids such extensive useful- 
ness as was in the power of the clergyman of New England in 
former days. But when there comes a muttering cry of ‘‘ Down 
with the priesthood !”’ and a denial of the good which they have 
effected, my soul repels the insinuation, as though it were blas- 
phemy. I think of the first three pastors of our village, and I 
reverence the ministerial office and its labors, 


“Tf I but remember only, 
That such as these have lived, and died.” 


SUSANNA, 





OUR EARLY DAYS. 


*‘Oh give me back my early days, 
The fresh springs and the bright, 
That made the course of childhood’s ways 
A journey of delight.”—KwnickERBOCKER. 


So poets have sung, and so sentimentalists have echoed, from 
times immemorial. And this is not strange, if great afflictions 
are laid upon them ; and if the thousand little vexations of child- 


hood are forgotten. But they should not be forgotten. When 
we think of 

‘The woodbine and the rose, 

That o’er our early wanderings threw 

The fragrance of repose,” 
we should think, too, of the barbarous tendrils of that same wood- 
bine, which so often caught a tress or frill, or of the thorns of 
that same rose which held us fast, and would hold us, malgre all 
our puny efforts to release ourselves. We should not forget how 
our tiny hearts swelled and came near bursting at this unkind- 
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tacks of Dame Misfortune. Ay, as permanently ; for, although 
it might be remembered only a few hours, we all recollect how 
: like an eternity a few hours seemed at that early period. 
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3 


We were as unhappily 
affected, and as permanently, as we now are by the hostile at- 


And when fancy turns from its proper sphere, back to 


‘The glittering stream, 
The fountain and the dew, 
That neither dav nor nightly dream 
Can ever more renew,” 


seful- ' we will not forget how we ran, with just as much of grief as we 
_ could support, to our mother, all because that naughty, imperti- 
_ nent little girl, whom we saw in that same ‘ glitterimg stream,’ as 
_ we bent over it, would not answer our most polite inquiries, 
ted. : and who did just nothing at all but mimick us! And we will al- 
' ways remember how, one delightful summer afternoon, as we 
_ were playing beside the ‘ fountain,’ one foot slipped, and we fell 
_ into the water ; and how we ran dripping and crying home, minus 
: one shoe, wishing the other and the fountain too, burnt, and our- 


_ selves women, that we might be rid of such terrible disasters. 


And ‘the dew ’—what greater trial do we meet in life than was 


: the dew in our early days? One bright morning, we wished to 
_ goto the orchard for apples that hung there so invitingly ; on 
_ another, we would have bartered the world, had we been its mis- 
_ tress, for an early ramble in the woods to gather wild-flowers, 
_ and hear the birds sing. In answer to our pleadings, came that 
_ more chilling than a president’s veto, ‘No, my dear; not until 
_ the dew is off the grass.’ 


And at night, when all was so still, cool and delightful, when 
our spirits were bounding within us, and longing to vent them- 


_ selves in the girlish frisk, and ringing ha-ha! how worse than 
child- | 
When : thought we might be allowed just one game of ‘ prisoner’ in the 
j yard ; but, ‘No, my dear; the dew is falling,’.said our careful 
' mother. 3 


slavery even, was our confinement to sitting room and hall! We 


My young sisters, who mourn over the wreck of hopes that 


: seemed the very springs of your existence—elderly Misses, who 
ene of _ ‘grieve that you are all alone "—young wives, who sigh for the 


mange ; freedom of early days, and elderly wives, who talk of the first 


>t how ' years of wedded love, tell me : Were not your hearts as near 


nkind- : 
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bursting from different trials in different shapes, met in childhood, 
as they are at this moment? If ‘yes,’ lay down your burden of 
useless and groundless regrets. Think of the past. Yes, much 
and seriously ; but not to wish yourselves happy children again. 
—You will see that every period of your past life has had its tri- 
als; and that by far the greater part of them originated in a 
spirit of discontent. There have been incessant cravings ‘ for 
something more, or something higher.’ I speak not now of the 
healthy longings of the soul for intellectual and religious im- 
provement ; for they bring their own reward interwoven with 


; them, in the consciousness of high and holy purpose, and in cor- 
' responding, effectual exertion. 
_ which throws a dark hue over every thing around us. 
_ birds are singing,’ but we shut our ears to their melody. Bright 
_ flowers are in and all around our path-way, but we disregard their 


I allude to a sickly sensibility 
‘Sweet 


Friends are near us, ready to minister to our wants 
and pleasure, but we 

‘‘ Weary for the voice, the smile, 

Of friends the loved and true,” 
Alas, that this is the case! Alas, that the 
love and goodness of our Heavenly Father meet such poor re- 
turns. He has been most lavish in his gifts of the beautiful and 
the good. For these, and for the high capacities that he has 
given us for investigating and loving the works of his hand, we 


_ will render to him the homage of grateful and happy spirits. 


B. 





DISENTOMBMENT OF NAPOLEON, 
AND THE REMOVAL OF HIS REMAINS FROM ST. HELENA TO PaRis. 


It was the noon of night. 
The deep, broad ocean heaved in grandeur wild 
Around her loneliest isle. Untired, untamed, 
The restless billows dashed and foamed along 
Its rock-bound shore. In solemn pride arose 
The massive granite-piles — their gray heads reared 
On high amid the clouds; their steadfast feet 
Enwreathed in snowy foam; their giant power 
Defying e’en old ocean’s rage. The gloom 
Of midnight fled before their gloomier shades; 
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And St. Helena stood alone, in wild, 
Romantic pomp, a terror in the deep. 


Behold! amid such awful gloom, 

They go, with slow and solemn tread, 
To wake the tenant of the tomb— 

To break the slumbers of the dead. 
The ocean-prison where he slept, 

The vale-embosomed grave he chose, 
The tri-fold coffin, well have kept 

The slumberer in his last repose. 


An 7 RN ELE il mtg - 


The long night-watches flee away ; 
The morning dawns. What do they there ? 
The hollow grave, robbed of its prey, 
Responsive groans, ‘‘ What do they there ?” 
Why will ye rob dust of its dust ?— 
The costly pall, the car of state, 
The reverend awe that guards your trust, 
Tell that ye bear away the great. 
So says that military band, 
Arrayed in black along the shore, 
Tn pomp and circumstance so grand— 
So says that pealing cannon’s roar. 


Tis meet that ye who loved the fame 
Of the aspiring Bonaparte, 
Should love in death the Emperor’s natne, 
And shrine the exile in your heart. 
But what is in that form ye bear, 
That ye so proudly gaze thereon ? 
Your noble leader is not there— 
That dust is not Napoleon! 
Ye gloried once ’neath his control, 
And will ye now adore the dead, 
The coffined casket of the soul, 
Whence all that made it great hath fled ? 


Ere to the water’s edge ye come, 
Ye pause awhile—and it is well. 
Ye take him from his quiet home— 
That solemn pause was death’s farewell. 


It is enough. Now bear him on 
Amid salutes and honors high; 

The signals of your mourning gone, 
Unfurl the flag of victory. 

Ay, bear him on. A nation proud 
Is waiting for her valiant one; 

The streets of France her sons will crowd, 
To view their lost Napoleon. 

Yes; bear him on, majestic fleet, 
Normandie, bear thy treasured trust! 

For fife and drum already greet 
Thy splendor-decked and honored dust. 
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Bear on the Emperor with speed ! 
For gilded wheel of gorgeous car, 
And ornamented battle-steed, 
Await the mighty man of war. 
And see! upon that lofty bier, 
Imperial mantle, sceptre, crown, 
And flags from vanquished foes are here, 
And golden emblems of renown. 


They halt again—and it is well— 
A sadly-thrilling, solemn scene— 
As if to hear him bid farewell 
To loved and injured Josephine. 


Now bear him on in martial pride, 
Through an admiring, gazing crowd, 
With white-haired veterans at his side, 
And acclamations deafening-loud. 
Ay, bear him to yon princely hall, 
I}iumined, decked, festooned in black ; 
°Tis meet your nation’s capital 
Should take her mighty hero back. 
Here king, and priest, and melody, 
And requiem of music’s son, 
And triumph-telling ecstacy, 
Bid welcome to Napoleon. 


France, with alternate hopes and fears, 
Once cherished her adopted son, 
And trembling ’twixt her smiles and tears, 
Adored and blamed her wayward one. 
The world once hung upon his nod; 
Whole empires lay beneath his feet ; 
Yet he who fain would be a god, 
Was doomed a lowly death to meet. 


Methinks I see his noble form, 

His broad deep brow, his keen, bright eye— 
He looks as ‘‘ born to rule the storm,” 

And cloud or calm the angry sky. 


With dignified, yet winning sway, 
Before his army see him stand; 

in noble, bold and long array, 
They love the word of his command. 


Again upon his anxious brow 
[ see the storm that shakes his soul; 
Wild, daring thoughts possess him now, 
And passion struggles to control. 


But stands a being at his side, 
Who holds a spell about his heart— 
Too gentle she to be the bride 
Of one so rash as Bonaparte, 
o 
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Yet it was well. Her grief was paid— 
She wept to bless the world she loved ; 
And he relented —‘‘ never made,” 
He said, *‘ to witness tears unmoved.” 
And now I see—ah, horrid sight! 
In that dark eye a darker deed; 
Affection flies with wild affright, 
And, Josephine! thy heart must bleed. 
And now, the kind adviser gone, 
Shorn of his strength, the giant falls ! 
As shadows flee before the dawn, 
So passed the grandeur from his halls. 


ag te ate Ain 


O Bonaparte! thy ocean-home, 
An emblem of thy life too true! 
How did thy restless spirit roam, 
Compelled to bid the throne adieu! 
How couldst thou brook the plot that laid 
Control upon the mighty-born ¢ 
Whispered it thee of battle-blade, 
Of blood and valor, life and scorn ¢ 
It racked thy soul with keenest woe— 
Conflicuung elements wert thou; 
And battle with thy deadliest foe, 
Was never deadlier than now. 


Hadst thou but quenched ambition’s flame, 
That towered so fiercely wild and high, 

Or wreathed it round thy country’s name, 
A fame like thine could never die. 


Mistaken, great NapoLeon ! 
His brilliant sun in darkness set. 
He was not our own Washington, 
Nor, France, thy generous La Fayette. 
ADELAIDE. 





SKETCHES OF THE Past. Under this caption, itis the intention of the 
writer to detail a few facts, which seem to her not wholly devoid of in- 
terest, She assures her readers that fictitious names will never be given 
and dates will always be presented, when in her power to give them. 

teal names and dates, are truly said to be the terror of all who would 
impose fiction as fact upon the public; and for this reason, they will not 
be suppressed, even when she would rather, on her own account, with- 
hold them. 

Her desire to please thuse who prefer narratives from Memory, ra- 
ther than from Imagination, suggested the idea of such a series; and 
the sketches will chiefly be biographical. In length, and interest, they 
will probably vary considerably. i: 
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SKETCHES Or THE PAST, No. 1. 
FATHER MOODY. 


‘And who,’ methinks I hear some one ask, ‘was Father Moody ?° 
Gentle querist ! he was one of the old New England clergymen, 
in the days ‘o’ lang syne,’ when they could step the earth with 
an air which seemed to say, ‘lam monarch of all I survey’; and 
he was one of the most renowned of that noted order of men. 
‘His fame went abroad through all the country round about,’ 
that is, the District of Maine — for that was long before it was a 
State — and even to the farthest corner of New England. The 
cause of this notoriety was probably his eccentricity, for his ta- 
lents, though undisputed, raised him not so much above his fel- 
low-men, as his oddities removed him from them. 

When he lived, I cannot exactly say; but as he was my great- 
great-great-grandiather, it must have been a great, great, creat 
while ago. He was the minister of York, the oldest (and at that 
time the chief) town in Maine. The following anecdotes will 
illustrate his character, and none will be related but those which 
are well authenticated, though many others are extant. 

The first I shall narrate displays his oddity, more than his 
good nature ; and of that it is a pretty fair specimen. 

Madam Moody was very fond of riding on horse-back, and her 
husband often gratified her by a seat on the puillion, when he took 
an airing. But sometimes he would tell his lady to prepare for 
a ride, and when the horse was saddled and pillioned, he would 
mount him, and ride around the yard, while madam was impa- 
tiently waiting upon the horse-block. After a while he would 
dismount, and send the horse away. ‘But, Mr. Moody,’ his 
spouse would exclaim, ‘you promised me a ride. Why do you 
treat me thus?’ : 

‘To teach you to bear disappointment, Mrs. Moody,’ would be 
the amiable reply. ‘This is to exercise your patience, and give 
you an opportunity for self-control.’ 

So Mrs. Moody would exercise her locomotives, by descending 
from the block, returning to the house, and divesting herself of 
her riding habiliments, without uttering a reproachful word, 
though perhaps thinking that there is no need of milking opportu. 
nities for the exercise of these virtues. | 
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A young clergyman was once visiting him, and on the morning 
of the Sabbath he asked him if he would not preach. 

‘Oh no, Father Moody,’ was the young gentleman’s reply; ‘I 
am travelling for my health, and wish to be entirely relieved 
from clerical duties. Besides, you, sit, are a distinguished father 
in Israel, and one whom | have long wished to have an opportu~ 
nity of hearing, and I hope to-day for tlat gratification.’ 

‘Well,’ said the old man, as they wended their way to the 
meeting-house, ‘ you will sit with me in the pulpit ?’ 

It was perfectly immaterial, the young minister replied; he 
could sit in the pulpit, or the pew, as Father Moody preferred. 
So when they entered the meeting-house, Father Moody stalked 
on, turned his companion up the pulpit stairs, and went himself 
into the parsonage pew. 

The young man looked rather blank when he found himself 
alone, and waited a long while for his host to ‘come to the res- 
cue.’ But there Father Moody sat before him, as straight and 
stiff as a stake or a statue, and finding there was to be no re- 
prieve for him, he opened the Bible, and went through with the 
exercises, Perhaps the excitement caused by this strange treat- 
ment might have enlivened his brain ; at all events, he preached 
remarkably well. 

After the conclusion of the services, Father Moody arose in 
his pew, and said to the congregation, ‘ My friends, we have had 
an excellent discourse this morning, from our young brother ; 
but you are all indebted to me for it.’ 

Perhaps it was the same young clergyman, (and I should not 
wonder if it was the very night after this clerical joke,) of whom 
the following anecdote is related. He requested his guest to 
lead the evening household service, but was answered by a re- 
quest to be excused. ‘ But you will pray with us,’ exclaimed the 
old man. ‘No, Father Moody, I wish to be excused.’ ‘Put 
you must pray.’ ‘No, sir; I must be excused.’ ‘ Bat you shall 
pray.’ ‘No, sir; I shall be excused.’ ‘I command you, in the 
name of Almighty God, to pray.” ‘Mr. Moody !’ replied the 
young man, in a determined voice, ‘You need not attempt to 
brow-beat me, for | won’r pray.’ ‘ Well, well,’ exclaimed the 
old gentleman, in a discomfited tone, ‘I believe you have more 
brass in your face, than grace in your heart.’ 

A daughter of President dwards was once at his house, upon 
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FATHER MOODY. 91 


a visit. ‘I shall remember you in my public prayers this morn- 
ing,’ said he to her, one Sabbath, as they started for meeting. 
‘No! oh, no! Father Moody, I beg of you not to do so. I en- 
treat of you not to doit.’ But in his morning service, he did 
pray for the young lady who was then an inmate of his family, the 
daughter of one of the most distinguished divines, and while all 
eyes were probably directed to the parsonage pew, he continued, 
‘She begged me not to mention her in my prayers, but I told her 
I would.’ 

Father Moody was very direct and fearless in his rebukes to 
the evil-doers ; and he wished always to see them shrink and 
cower beneath his reproof and frown ; but in one instance, at 
least, he was not gratified. 

Col. Ingrahame, a wealthy parishioner, had retained his large 
stock of corn, in a time of great scarcity, in hopes of raising the 
price. Father Moody heard of it, and resolved upon a public 
attack upon the transgressor. So he arose in his pulpit, one 
Sabbath, and named as his text, Proverbs 11: 26, ‘ He that with- 
holdeth corn, the people shall curse him: but blessing shall be 
upon the head of him that selleth it.” Col. Ingrahame could not 
but know to whom reference was made ; but he held up his head, 
and faced his pastor, with a look of stolid unconsciousness. Fa- 
ther Moody went on with some very applicable remarks, but Col. 
Ingrahame still pretended not to understand the allusion. Father 
Moody grew very warm, and became still more direct in his re- 
marks upon matters and things. But Col. Ingrahame still held 
up his head, as high, perhaps a little higher than ever, and would 
not put on the coat so aptly prepared for him. Father Moody at 
length lost all patience. ‘Col. Ingrahame !’ said he, ‘ Col. In- 
grahame ! You know that I mean you. Wuy pon’r you HANG 
DOWN YOUR HEAD ?” : 

Mrs. Ingrahame, the Colonel’s lady, was very fond of fine 
dress, and sometimes appeared at meeting in a style not exactly 
accordant with her pastor’s ideas of Christian female propriety. 
One morning she came sweeping into church, in a new hooped 
dress, which was then very fashionable. ‘ Here she comes,’ said 
Father Moody from the pulpit, ‘Here she comes, top and top- 
gallant, rigged most beautifully, and sailing most majestically ; 
but she has a leak that will sink her to hell.’ 

The old gentleman was something of a sportsman, and ocea- 
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sionally, in the fall of the year, he would bring Madam Moody a 
fine goose, to grace her dinner table. One morning he took 
down his fowling-piece, and said to his wife, ‘If I shoot one 
goose, I will bring it to you, but if I bring down two, I shall 
devote one of them to the Lord.’ 

‘And what will you do with it ?’ 

‘I will give it to that poor widow, over the way.’ 

He brought home two, but they were very different —one of 
them a remarkably fine, large bird; the other, much inferior. 
Madam Moody wished him to reserve the larger one for himself. 
‘No, no, Mrs. Moody,’ replied her husband ; ‘The Lord shall 
have the best,’ and he carried it to the poor woman, in defiance 
of his wife’s objections. 

Father Moody would not receive a regular salary, and was in- 
deed so negligent of pecuniary affairs, that the parish appointed 
a committee, to see that the parsonage house was supplied with 
wood, meal, meat, and other necessaries. He was very gene- 
rous ; and it has been said that he took his wife’s shoes off her 
feet, to give to a bare-footed beggar. This may be true, but if 
so, it is probable the good lady had a better pair ‘ up stairs.’ 

One time, when he was going to Boston, to attend a great 
Conference, or Convention, or something of that sort, accom- 
panied by Elder Soward, as delegate, he saw a poor man in the 
hands of the officers, who were taking him to jail, for debt. Fa- 
ther Moody inquired the amount for which he was to be impri- 
soned, and found that he had sufficient to defray the debt, which 
he immediately did, and the poor man was liberated. ‘Elder 
Soward,’ said he to his companion, ‘I must depend upon you to 
bear the expenses of my journey, for I have nothing left.’ The 
Elder ventured respectfully to question the propriety and pru- 
dence of his conduct in thus rendering himself so dependent ; 
but the old clergyman replied, ‘ Elder Soward, does not the Bible 
say, Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find it after 
many days °’ 

Towards evening, they reached the city; and the good people 
of that good city came out upon Boston Common, to see the fa- 

mous Father Moody ; then, as now, ever ready, to bestow atten- 
tion upon talent and piety. Elder Soward did not fail to relate 
the morning’s adventure, and after they had retired to their lodg- 
ings, a waiter brought Father Moody a sealed packet. He 
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opened it, and found that it enclosed the precise sum which he 
had given to the poor man in the morning. Whether it was the 
benefaction of some one benevolent individual, or the proceeds 
of a subscription, ‘our deponent saith not ;’ but the old man 
turned to his companion, exclaiming, ‘ Elder Soward! | cast my 
bread upon the waters in the morning, and behold! it is returned 
to me in the evening.’ 

One of the best anecdotes, and the one with which I will close 
this sketch, is as follows: He was chosen chaplain when the 
American army was at Cape Breton ; and when a splendid dinner 
was to be given, in honor of the officers who took Louisburg, 
they wished Father Moody to crave the blessing at table, think- 
ing that as he was then an old man, and such an old man, he 
would not detain them with a very protracted exercise. The old 
man arose, and said, ‘ We bless thee, O Lord! for the great and 
glorious victory, with which thou hast favored us ; but so varied 
and numberless are thy mercies, that our thanksgiving for them 


we will defer unto eternity. Amen.’ 
ANNETTE. 
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A CONTRAST. 


** Peace, brother; be not over exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain ills; 
For grant they be so, while they rest unknown, 
What need a man forestal his date of grief, 
And run to meet what he would most avoid ??’’ 
MASK OF COMUS. 


A greater contrast in members of the same family, is seldom 
found, than that existing between the daughters of Mr. Horton, 
of Orford. 

Josephine was a noble creature — tall, finely proportioned, and, 
when she pleased, stately as a queen. An unconquerable viva- 
city was the predominant trait in her character. It sparkled in 
every glance of her deep blue eye, and gave a spirited tone to 
every movement. She had pleasant words and pleasant looks 
for every living thing. | 

‘* How it cheers one to have a good social chat with Josephine! 
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{ feel ten years younger than I did when I went over to Captain 
Horton’s,’’ said old Mrs. Murray to her quiet daughter. 

The aged loved to tell her of their loneliness ; for she always 
directed their attention to some bright spot in their destiny ; and 
they were resigned. The middle-aged, wearied by their cares 
and struggles for young and increasing families, loved to carry 
their complaints to her; for she pointed out to them a bright 
oasis in the future, where they would find rest ; when their chil- 
dren would be about them, ministering to their ease, and cheer- 
ing the evening of their lives, by grateful returns for present 
toils. 

She was ardently loved by every child in the village. If pa or 
ma had been reproving them, and their little hearts were near 
bursting with sorrow for their offence —if they had been wronged 
by their young associates, and were thirsting for revenge —if a 
saucy twig or thorn had scratched a hand or torn a dress, — they 
loved to put themselves under the soothing influence of Jose- 
phine’s sweet voice and smile. She showed them her flowers, 
her birds, and her books. She sang to them pretty hymns, and 
told them pretty stories, and their hearts were better and happier 
for this intercourse with ‘‘ the dear Josephine.”’ In her own sky, 
there seldom appeared a cloud. 

‘*T have called at Captain Horton’s this morning, my dear,’’ 
said the pleasant but somewhat affected wife of Esquire Talfourd, 
as he entered the drawing-room where she was sitting. ‘‘ What 
a beautiful creature that Josephine is! so independent of dress, 
and all that ! And she is just as happy as a lamb, dove, or any 
other such a thing. I had heard people say that she is equally 
charming in her blue morning dress, baking, making cheese, or 
washing even, (for she does actually wash,) as in a promenade 
or evening dress. I did not think it possible ; but it is true, Mr. 
Talfourd. I called early, very early, purposely to satisfy myself 
on this point, and if I thought that I could domesticate myself so 
prettily as she does, I would begin immediately.”’ 

Her husband answered her with a laugh ; and she continued. 

‘** She was in the orchard back of the house, when I went there. 
How pretty she laughs! I long to have the Howard’s visit us. 
Ellen’s laugh and Josephine’s will chime so admirably! The 
quiet little Maria led me to the sitting-room. The door was open 

that led to their kitchen ; and such a kitchen ! so full of appara- 
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tus for cooking, and all such things ; and so capacious — more 
like those of our city hotels than anything else. Josephine was 
actually playing with some half-dozen creatures ; and in a mo- 
ment she came laughing and skipping into the kitchen, followed 
by a little Maltese kitten, the lap-dog, (a little beauty, by the 
way,) two English rabbits, and the way they hopped about was 
the drollest of anything ; and two domesticated birds —I forget 
what they call them. I have never seen any like them since I 
came into the country. One of them was clinging as well as he 
could to Josephine’s shoulder; but she glided about so swiftly 
that the little fellow was often thrown from his centre of gravity. 
Its mate came flying into a window. Josephine extended her 
hand, called him, and he alighted on it. She made herself as 
agreeable as if she had been surrounded by the elite of Boston ; 
and the creatures all appeared to love her. Now if every one 
could do this sort of thing as genteelly as Josephine does, it would 
soon be the fashion to spend the morning, at least a part of it, in 
household avocations. Her hair was arranged perfectly plain ; 
and it suited her style of beauty. Her sleeves were short ; and 
J never saw such a round, pretty arm. Her hose were of the 
same color as her dress, and she wore eloth slippers. You 
laugh at the minuteness of my description, Mr. Talfourd.”’ 

‘* And the closeness of your observations, my dear,’’ said Mr. 
Talfourd, smiling. 

Maria might have been as beautiful as Josephine. Her form 
and features were different, but quite as faultless, except that the 
ane. needed the reflection of ‘‘ the soul’s calm sunshine,’’ and the 
other, that spring and elegance of movement, which result from 
a healthy activity and buoyancy of spirit. 

‘* Do you like this cloth of our dresses, Josephine ?”’ said Me- 
ria one morning, as Josephine entered the room where she was 
examining a beautiful dress. 

‘I do not love it a bit, Maria,’? answered Josephine, smiling. 
““T never think of mine, except when I have occasion to put it 
on; and then I am entirely satisfied with it. Is this liking a 
dress, Maria ?”’ 3 

‘‘It is exercising an indifference that I must ‘emulate in vain.’ 
I am so afraid they will fade !” 

‘*Oh! do not allow yourself to be disturbed by fears of this 
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sort, sister. The style of the materiel and architecture,will be ob- 
solete before they need washing.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps so. What did Mrs. Talfourd say to you about yours, 
last evening °”’ 

‘*T don’t recollect. She did make some remark, I believe; 
but I was studying to hit upon some expedient for relieving Saray 
Stevens from her embarrassing situation, and did not attend to 
Mrs. Talfourd.”’ 

‘* She said something about its being ‘so superb.” But what 
was Sarah’s situation, pray ?”’ 

‘‘Why, that saucy Ambrose placed himself deliberately by 
her side, and fixed his staring eyes upon her head. You know 
she is painfully bashful. She blushed repeatedly; and he must 
have perceived how his criticisms distressed her, if he had not 
been wholly absorbed in his phrenological speculations. She has 
a fine head; and he had not met her before.” 

‘* And I suppose you suffered more from excess of sympathy 
for Sarah, than she did from terror.”’ 

‘*One does not suffer from the exercise of sympathy, Maria. 
It is a pleasing emotion, when we can relieve its object ; and we 
can generally do this by some means.”’ 

‘* What were yours on this occasion °”’ asked Maria. 

**T called Mr. Ambrose’s attention to a phrenological chart 
that was lying on the centre table.” 

‘* Fears of fastening him on myself for the remainder of the 
evening, would have deterred me from hazarding such a measure, 
even if my benevolence had prompted it.”’ 

‘*] am quite too sensible of my want of magnetic influence, to 
dread such a catastrophe,’’ said Josephine, laughing. 


Mrs. Talfourd received a visit from the Howards, of Boston, 
and Josephine and Maria were invited to accompany them in a 
ride to the mines of Strafford. 

‘*T don’t like our riding-dresses at all, the color is so sombre 
and unbecoming,’’ said Maria. 


‘‘Why, I think them very pretty.” 

‘Well, so I have always thought until to-day. I have been 
imagining how they will look beside that splendid thing of Ellen 
Howard’s. Just think of it a moment, Josephine.” 
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Josephine was deeply engaged in reading the last Knicker- 
bocker ; but she smiled and shut her book, to *‘ think a moment,”’ 
as Maria desired. 

‘‘T have been trying on my dress,’’ said Maria, pursuing the 
train of her uneasy reflections. ‘‘ It positively gave me the look 
of a fright.”’ 

Josephine laughed, and then resumed her reading. 

‘Could n’t we have something new and becoming for our 
necks ? This would lessen the deformity a little, perhaps.”’ 

‘‘We have a great and very pretty variety already, from which 
to select for this august occasion. But I do not like this sacri- 
ficing the ease and pleasure of one day for a ride, which should 
be all of pleasure, in preliminaries and results. Do you, sister?’’ 

‘“‘T fear my ride will scarcely be one of pleasure, unless I make 
some previous preparation. What are your plans °”’ 

‘‘T must confess that I have none. I have not thought of dress 
to-day.”’ 

‘You are a strange sister. How have you occupied yourself ? 
Where have you been? | saw you coming in,”’ 

“Why, I saw old Mrs. Murray coming, down below the bridge. 
She appeared unusually feeble, so 1 went to her, made her take 
my arm, and led her to her son’s door.”’ 

‘‘Let old granny Murray take your arm, and walk through the 
village in this mode, Josephine! Why, was not every body 
watching you ? And did n’t Esquire Talfourd’s visitors see you:”’ 

‘“‘T don’t know. I did not think of them as I passed, for Mrs. 
Murray was giving me a very interesting piece of news. Her 
son, whom she thought dead, has just written to her from New- 
York. He has lately landed, after a prosperous but very long 
voyage. He did not write that he is rich and good, but I infer 
this from his letter. The good old lady was almost overcome 
with joy.”’ 

‘‘T am glad for her ; but, Josephine, how do you dare to level 
yourself in this manner ? I fear the Talfourds and their aristocra- 
tic friends saw you; and I know how such a thing must appear 
to them.”’ 

“You know that ‘ goodness thinks no ill, where no ill seems,’ 
my sister. I shall not be less respected by the good, for acts 
like this ; and for the opinions of others I have no deference.” 

Maria did not hear Josephine’s remark, for she was wholly 
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absorbed in watching a cloud that was just rising in the west. 

‘Have you noticed that cloud, Josephine ?”’ 

‘** No, is it pretty ?”’ 

There was perfect sincerity in this question, for the idea of 
a storm, and consequent disappointment, did not occur to her ; 
and she seldom looked at the clouds, or gave them a thought, 
unless they were grand or pretty. 

**Pretty! Josephine ? why no !’’ answered Maria. ‘‘ But they 
threaten a dismal storm, instead of a ride to Strafford.” 

“Well, that would be rather annoying. But we will not ‘be 
over exquisite to cast the shadow of uncertain ills,’ Maria. I 
hazard my Sybilline reputation on the prediction, that we shall 
have a pleasant day to-morrow, and a pleasant drive.”’ 

And so it proved. But Maria’s gloomy anticipations, and her 
dissatisfaction respecting her dress, had so soured her feelings, 
that she did not‘enjoy half the pleasure she might otherwise have © 
found. 

Such is the dissimilarity between two whose privileges, disci- | 
plines — foreign disciplines, 1 mean —and amusements, are pre- : 
cisely the same. Perhaps this difference arises, in part, froma | 
difference of natural temperament ; but more, and mostly, doubt- 
less, from habit. The sweetest temper will become soured by a 
constant indulgence in selfish, gloomy apprehensions ; and the 
misanthrope will become a child of happiness by perseverance 
in benevolent exertion. SARAH ANN. 





GLORY OF LIGHT. 


Beautiful to the believer is every work of Nature. To him 
there is a loveliness and meaning in the humblest herb, and smal- 
lest insect ; and he knows that whenever beauty meets the eye, 
then should instruction go to the heart. 

But the object which more than all others combines both beau- | 
ty and instruction, is ticut. Beautiful is light when it shines | 
from the dazzling sun, and beautiful when it beams from the | 
milder moon ; beautiful when it flashes from some dark thunder- [ 
cloud, and beautiful when it twinkles from myriads of eveinng | 
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stars. Beautiful is it when eoncentred in noonday clouds, and 
beautiful when, with scarlet and purple, it curtains the sunset 
sky. Beautiful is it in the North, when its varying colors stream 
upward in the Borealis, and beautiful in the South, when it red- 
dens the midnight sky from seas of prairie fire. 

Beautiful is light when it crests the ocean-billow, and beautiful 
when it dances on the rippling streamlet ; beautiful when it hes 
like a silvery robe on the placid lake, and beautiful when it turns 
the foaming surge to fretted gold. Beautiful is light when it 
flashes from the maiden’s eye, and beautiful when it sparkles 
from the diamond on her hand. 

Beautiful are the varying hues of light, as they flit and change 
on the water-bubble, and beautiful are they when marshalled in 
the rainbow. Beautiful is the light which glistens from millions 
of points and pinnacles in Arctic glaciers, and beautiful when it 
rests like a glorious crown on Alpine mountains ; and beautiful 
also is light, when it breaks through forest-boughs, and holds wild 
play with the flitting shadow. 

Beautiful are the coruscations of light in the laboratory of the 
chemist, and beautiful is the fire-side light when friends around 
it meet in that dearest of all earth’s cherished spots, in ‘* Home, 
sweet home.”’ Beautiful is light to the poor man, when it comes 
through the little lattice to brighten his humble cot, and beautiful 
to the prince, when it streams through gilded casements to illu- 
minate his palace. 

Beautiful is the light of morn to the Persian worshipper, and 
beautiful is it after the night-storm to the shipwrecked mariner. 
Beautiful is it to the child of guilt or affliction, to whom the night 
ean bring no quiet rest; and beautiful, after their undisturbed 
sleep, is it to all beasts, birds and insects, whose morning voices 
unite in one loud thanksgiving for the light. | 

Beautiful is light to the dungeon prisoner, when, after years of 
darkened life, he stands beneath the sun’s glad beams; and 
beautiful is it to the invalid, when from the couch of sickness he 
etnerges into the bright ocean above and around him, and from 
the depths of his grateful heart he blesses God for the light. 

Beautiful also is light to the timid child, when, after awaking | 
in darkness, his screams of terror have brought some taper, and 
@ though he knew that his guardian angel had come to watch 
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his slumbers, he lays his cheek upon his little hand, even shuts 
his eyes upon the wished-for object, and sweetly sleeps — for it 
is light. 

Beautiful is light when it paints the tulip with gold, the rose 
with crimson, and the grass-grown earth with living green. Yes, 
beautiful is every light, of morn, of eve, of midnight and of noon, 
and grateful for all of beauty should we be to Him who is the 
“Father of lights.”’ 

Beautiful is light in its mystery; and is it not instructive too? 
Though to the Christian, earth’s meanest object has its spiritual 
teachings, yet here is a high and holy lesson for the Atheist. 
Ask him why he believes there is no God, and his reply will be, 
‘* Because I cannot see him, I cannot feel him, I cannot touch 
him, nor comprehend how he exists.’? Tell him to look upon Na- 
ture, for there he must see the evidence of a Creator’s hand; 
but bid him, above all, to contemplate the light. He can see 
that, too—he can calculate the rapidity of its motion, and the 
laws of reflection and refraction by which it is governed : he sees 
it, he believes in it, he knows it exists ; yet he cannot touch it, 
he cannot feel it, he cannot tell of what it is made, nor how it ex- 
ists. He can fill his chamber with it, yet he cannot draw his 
shutters, and say, ‘I have shut it in,’ for it eludes his efforts, 
though he can never tell how. 

The light has its lessons for us all ; and so indispensable is it 
as a medium of instruction, that it has become but another name 
for knowledge, and its absence for ignorance. Though some 
have lived without ever beholding its brightness, yet what they 
knew was learned from those who were blessed with sight ; and 
as we can form no idea of beauty without it, neither can we 
think of knowledge entirely separated from it. 

Ask the poet what single object affords him the most illustra- 
tions of various truths, and he says, ‘‘It is the light.”’ Ask the 
painter what most engages his attention, and elicits his skill, 
when he transfers to canvass the lovely scenes of nature, and he, 
too, answers, ‘‘ The light.’ Ask the natural philosopher upon 
what subject he dwells with most pleasure, in his lectures of in 
struction, and he answers, ‘‘ It is light.”” Ask the rhetorician 
what sentence in our language is most sublimely beautiful, and 
his reply will be, ‘* And God said, ‘ Let there be light,’ and there 
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GLORY OF LIGHT. 13 


was light.’”” And why so sublime and beautiful? Because 
though we know that the earth was gradually formed thus glori- 
ous and perfect, yet in those few words is conveyed the idea of 
an instantaneous springing into life and beauty. 

Listen to the Missionary, as he depicts the woes of heathen 
lands ; and he says, ‘‘ You must send them light.”” Hear the 
philanthropist, as he tells of the ignorance and affliction of the 
poor and neglected of our own land, and his prayer will be that 
they may have light. Listen also to the controversialist, as he 
argues with his bigoted opponent ; and how earnestly he wishes 
that he may have ght. 

When the Hebrew poet endeavored to portray the beauty and 
majesty of God, he said, ‘‘ Who covereth himself with light as 
with a garment ;’’ and throughout the Scriptures, how many 
ideas of happiness, beauty and knowledge, are symbolized by 
the word ‘‘light’’! On the contrary, all ignorance, error, deso- 
lation and misery, are symbolized by darkness. 

Our Saviour used many similes to shadow forth the glory, 
knowledge, holiness and happiness which were to result from his 
mission ; but never could the truth have been more powerfully 
conveyed to his listeners, than when he said, ‘‘ 1 am the light of 
the world.” 

I had thought of endeavoring to portray a world without light; 
but this has been already done with thrilling distinctness by him 
who wrote the ‘‘ Dream of Darkness.’’ No, never were so 
much of terror, selfishness, agony and woe, depicted in one scene, 
as in that when | 


‘all hearts 
Were chilled into a selfish prayer for light.” 


In our visions of the spirit-world, we think not of sun, moon, 
stars, oceans, trees, flowers, or streamlets ; we divest ourselves 
of all things which have here been a source of beauty and know- 
ledge —of all save one; for all our ideas of its glory, felicity, 
vurity, and never-failing sources of instruction, are enhanced 
by the sweet reflection, that there it will be always light. 

ELLA. 
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THE FIRST BELLS. 
CHAPTER I. 


There are times when I am melancholy, when the sun seems 
to shine with a shadowy light, and the woods are filled with notes 
of sadness ; when the up-springing flowers seem blossoms strew- 
ed upon a bier, and every streamlet chants a requiem. Have 
we not all our trials ? and though we may bury the sad thoughts 
to which they give birth in the dark recesses of our own hearts, 
yet Memory and Sensibility must both be dead, if we can always 
be light and mirthtul. 

Once it was not so. There was a time when I gaily viewed 
the dull clouds of a rainy day, and could hear the voice of re- 
joicing in the roarings of the wintry storm, when sorrow was an 
unmeaning word, and in things which now appear sacred, my 
thoughtless mind could see the ludicrous, 

These thoughts have been suggested by the recollection of a 
poor old couple, to whom in my careless girl-hood I gave the 
name of ‘‘ the first bells.”’ And now, I doubt not, you are won- 
dering what strange association of ideas couid have led me to 
fasten this appellation upon a poor old man and woman, My an- 
swer must be the narration of a few facts. 

When I was young, we all worshipped in the great meeting- 
house, which now stands so vacant and forlorn upon the brow of 
Church Hill. It is never used but upon town-meeting days — for 
those who once went up to the house of God in company, now wor- 
ship in three separate buildings. There is discord between them 
—that worst of all hatred, the animosity which arises from dif- 
ference of religious opinions. [am sorry for it ; not that I re- 
eret that they cannot all think alike, but that they cannot ‘‘ agree 
to difer.’’ Because the heads are not in unison, it needeth not 
that the hearts should be estranged; and a difference of faith 
may be expressed in kindly words. I have my friends amone 
them al, and they are not the less dear to me because upon some 
doctrinal points our opinions cannot be the same. A creed which 
I do not now believe, is hallowed by recollections of the Sabbath 
worship, the evening meetings, the religious feelings — im short, 
of the faith, hope and trust of my earlier days. 


I remember now how still and beautiful our Sunday mornings 
3 
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used to seem, after the toil and play of the busy week. I would 
take my catechism in my hand, and go and sit upon a large flat 
stone, under the shade of the chestnut tree ; and looking abroad 
would wonder if there was a thing which did not feel that it was 
the Sabbath. The sun was as bright and warm as upon other 
days, but its light seemed to fall more softly upon the fields, 
woods and hills; and though the birds sung as loudly and joyful- 
ly as ever, I thought their sweet voices united in a more sacred 
strain. I heard a sabbath-tone in the waving of the boughs 
above me, and the hum of the bees around me, and even the 
bleating of the lambs and lowing of the kine, seemed pitched 
upon some softer key. Thus it is that the heart fashions the 
mantle with which it is wont to enrobe all nature, and gives to 
its never-silent voices a tone of joy, or sorrow, or holy peace. 

We had then no bell ; and when the hour approached for the 
commencement of religious services, each nook and dale sent 
forth its worshippers in silence. But precisely half an hour be- 
fore the rest of our neighbors started, the old man and woman, 
who lived upon Pine Hill, could be seen wending their way to 
the meeting-house. ‘They walked side by side, with a slow, even 
step, such as was befitting the errand which had brought them 
forth. Their appearance was always the signal for me to lay 
aside my book, and prepare to follow them to the house of God. 
And it was beeause they were so unvarying in their early atten- 
dance, because I was never disappointed in the forms which first 
emerged from the pine trees upon the hill, that I gave them the 
name of ‘‘ the first bells.”’ 

Why they went thus regularly early 1 know not, but think it 
probable they wished for time to rest after their long walk, and 
then to prepare their hearts to join in exercises which were evi- 
dently more valued by them, than by most of those around them. 
Yet it must have been a deep interest which brought so large a 
congregation from the scattered houses, and many far-off dwel- 
lings of our thinly-peopled country town. 

And every face was then familiar to me. I knew each white- 
headed patriarch who took his seat by the door of his pew, and 
every aged woman who seated herself in the low chair in the 
middle of it; and the countenances of the middle aged and the 
young, were rendered familiar by the exchange of sabbath glan- 
ces, as we met year after year in that humble temple. 
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But upon none did I look with more interest than upon ‘‘ the 
first bells.’ There they always were when I took my accus- 
tomed place —there upon the free seat at the right hand of the 
pulpit. Their heads were always bowed in meditation till they 
arose to join in the morning prayer ; and when the choir sent 
forth their strain of praise, they drew nearer to each other, and 
looked upon the same book, as,they silently sent forth the spirit’s 
song to their Father in heaven. There was an expression of 
meekness, of calm and perfect faith, and of subdued sorrow, upon 
the countenances of both, which won my reverence, and excited 
my curiosity to know more of them. 

They were poor. I knew it by the coarse and much-worn 
garments which they always wore ; but I could not conjecture 
why they avoided the society and sympathy of all around them, 
They always waited for our pastor’s greeting when he descended 
from the pulpit, and meekly bowed to all around, but farther than 
this their intercourse with others extended not. It appeared to 
me that some heavy trial, which had knit their own hearts more 
closely together, and endeared to them their faith, and its reli- 
gious observances, had also rendered them unusually sensitive to 
the careless remarks and curious inquiries of a country neigh- 
borhood. 

One sabbath, our pastor preached upon parental love. His 
text was that affecting ejaculation of David, ‘‘O Absalom, my 
son, my son!” He spoke of the depth and fervor of that affec- 
tion which in a parental heart will remain unchanged and una- 
bated, through years of sin, estrangement and rebellion. _. 
spoke of that reckless insubordination which often sends pang 
after pang through the parent’s breast ; and of wicked deeds 
which sometimes bring their grey heads in sorrow to the grave. 
I heard stifled sobs ; and looking up, saw that the old man and 
woman at the right hand of the pulpit, had buried their faces in 
their hands. They were trembling with agitation, and I saw 
that a fount of deep and painful remembrances had now been 
opened. They soon regained their usual calmness, but I thought 
their steps more slow, and their countenances more sorrowful 
that day, when, after our morning service had closed, they went 
to the grave in the corner of the church-yard. There was no 
stone to mark it, but their feet had been wearing, for many a 
sabbath noon, the little path which led to it. 
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I went that night to my mother, and asked her if she could not 
tell me something about ‘‘ the first bells.’? She chid me for the 
phrase by which I was wont to designate them, but said that her 
knowledge of their former life was very limited. Several years 
before, she added, a man was murdered in hot blood in a distant 
town, by a person named John L. The murderer was tried and 
hung ; and not long after, this old man and woman came and 
hired the little cottage upon Pine Hill. Their names were the 
same that the murderer had borne, and their looks of sadness, 
and retiring manners, had led to the conclusion that they were 
his parents. No one knew certainly that it was so— for they 
shrunk from all inquiries, and never adverted to the past; but a 
gentle and sad-looking girl, who had accompanied them to their 
new place of abode, had pined away, and died within the first 
year of their arrival, She was their daughter, and was supposed 
to have died of a broken heart, for her brother who had been 
hung. She was buried in the corner of the church-yard, and 
every pleasant sabbath noon her aged parents had mourned to- 
gether over her lowly grave. 

‘“And now, my daughter,’’ said my mother, in conclusion, 
‘“respect their years, their sorrows, and above all, the deep, fer- 
vent piety which cheers and sustains them, and which has been 
nurtured by agonies, and watered by tears, such as I hope my 
child will never know.”’ 

My mother drew me to her side, and kissed me tenderly ; and 
I resolved that never again would I in a spirit of levity call Mr. 
and Mrs. L. ‘‘ the first bells.”’ 


CHAPTER II, 


Years passed on; and through summer’s sunshine -and its 
showers, and through winter’s cold, and frost, and storms, that 
old couple still went upon their never-failing sabbath-pilgrimage. 
I can see them even now, as they looked in days long gone by. 
The old man, with his loose, black, Quaker-like coat, and low- 
crowned, much-worn hat, his heavy cow-hide boots, and coarse 
blue mittens; and his partner walking slowly by his side, wearing 
a scanty brown cloak with four little capes, and a close, black, 
rusty-looking bonnet. In summer, the cloak was exchanged for 
a cotton shawl, and the woolen gown for one of mourning print. 
The sabbath expression was as unchangable as its dress. Their 
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features were very different, but they had both the same mild, 
mournful look, the same touching glance, whenever their eyes 
rested upon each other; and it was one which spoke of sympa- 
thy, hallowed by heart-felt piety. 

At length a coffin was borne upon a bier from the little house 
upon the hill ; and after that, the widow went alone each sabbath 
noon to the two graves in the corner of the church-yard. I felt 
sad when I thought how lonely and sorrowful she must be now ; 
and one pleasant day I ventured an unbidden guest into her low- 


ly cot. As I approached her door, I heard her singing in a low, 
tremulous tone, 


‘‘ How are thy servants blessed, O Lord.” 


I was touched to the heart ; for I could see that her blessings 
were those of a faith, hope and joy, which the world could neither 
give nor take away. 

She was evidently destitute of what the world calls comforts, 
and I feared she might also want its necessaries. But her look 
was almost cheerful as she assured me that her knitting (at which 
I perceived she was quite expeditious) supplied her with all which 
she now wanted. 

I looked upon her sun-burnt, wrinkled countenance, and 
thought it radiant with moral beauty. She wore no cap, and her 
thin grey hair was combed back from her furrowed brow. Her 
dress was a blue woolen skirt, and a short, loose gown ; and her 
hard, shrivelled hands bore witness to much unfeminine labor. 
Yet she was contented, and even happy, and singing praise to 
God for His blessings. ig * * 

The next winter I thought I could perceive a faltering in her 
gait, whenever she ascended Church Hill; and one sabbath she 
was not in her accustomed seat.. The next, she was also absent; 
and when I looked upon Pine Hill, I could perceive no smoke 
issuing from Ler chimney. I felt anxious, and requested liberty 
to make, what was then in our neighborhood an unusual occur- 
rence, a sabbath visit. My mother granted me permission to go, 
‘and remain as long as my services might be necessary; and at 
the close of the afternoon worship, I went to the little house upon 
the hill. I listened eagerly for some sound, as I entered the cold 
apartment ; but hearing none, I tremblingly approached the low, 
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hard bed. She was lying there with the same calm look of resig- 
nation, and whispered a few words of welcome as I took her 
hand. : 

‘‘'You are sick, and alone,’’ said I to her; ‘‘ tell me what I 
can do for you.” 

‘*T am sick,’’ was her reply, ‘‘ but not alone. He who is every 
where, and at all times present, has been with me in the day and 
in the night. I have prayed to Him, and received answers of 
mercy, love and peace. He has sent His angel to call me home, 
and there is nought for you to do but to watch the spirit’s depar- 
ture.” 

I felt that it was so; yet I must do something. I kindled a 
fire, and prepared some refreshment; and after she drank a 
bowl of warm tea, I thought she looked better. She asked me 
for her Bible, and I brought her the worn volume which had been 
lying upon the little stand.” She took from it a soiled and much- 
worn letter, and after pressing it to her lips, endeavored to open 
it — but her hands were too weak, and it dropped upon the bed. 
‘* No matter,’’ said she, as I offered to open it for her ; ‘‘ 1 know 
all that is in it, and in that book also. But I thought I should 
like to look once more upon them both. I have read them daily 
for many years till now; but I do not mind it —I shall go soon.”’ 

She followed me with her eyes as I laid them aside, and then 
closing them, her lips moved as if in prayer. She soon after fell 
into a slumber, and I watched her every breath, fearing it might 
be the last. 

What lessons of wisdom, truth, and fortitude, were taught me 
by that humble bed-side ! I had never before been with the dy- 
ing, and I had always imagined a death-bed to be fraught with 
terror. | expected that there were always fearful shrieks, and 
appalling groans, as the soul left its clay tenement ; but my fears 
were now dispelled. A sweet calmness stole into my inmost soul, 
as I watched by the low couch of the sufferer ; and I said, ‘If 
this be death, may my last end be like hers.’ 

But at length I saw that some dark dream had brought a frown 
upon the pallid brow, and an expression of woe around the parch- 
ed lips. She was endeavoring to speak or to weep, and I was 
about to awaken her, when a sweet smile came like a flash of 
sunlight over her sunken face, and I saw that the dream of woe 
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was exchanged for one of pleasure. Then she slept calmly, and 
I wondered if the spirit would go home in that peaceful slumber. 
But at length she awoke, and after looking upon me and her lit- 
tle room with a bewildered air, she heaved a sigh, and said 
mournfully, ‘‘ I thought that I was not to come back again, but 
it is only for a little while. I have had a pleasant dream, but 
not at first. I thought once that I stood in the midst of a vast 
multitude, and we were all looking up at one who was struggling 
ona gallows. O,I have seen that sight in many a dream before, 
but still I could not bear it, and I said, ‘Father, have mercy ;’ 
and then I thought that the sky rolled away from behind the gal- 
lows, and there was a flood of glory in the depths beyond ; and 
I heard a voice saying to him who was hanging there, ‘This day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise!’ And then the gallows 
dropped, and the multitude around me vanished, and the sky 
rolled together again ; but before it had quite closed over that 
scene of beauty, I looked again, and they were all there. Yes,”’ 
added she, with a placid smile, ‘‘I know that he is there with 
them ; the three are in heaven, and J shall be there soon.”’ 

She ceased, and a drowsy feeling came over her. After a 
while, she opened her eyes with a strange look of anxiety and 
terror. I went to her, but she could not speak, and she pressed 
my hand closely, as though she feared I would leave her. It was 
a momentary terror, for she knew that the last pangs were com- 
ing on. There was a painful struggle, and then came rest and 
peaceful confidence. ‘‘ That letter,’? whispered she convulsive- 
ly; and I went to the Bible, and took from it the soiled paper 
which claimed her thoughts even in death. [ laid it in her trem- 
bling hands, which clasped it nervously, and then pressing it to 
her heart, she fell into that slumber from which there is no awa- 
kening. | 

When I saw that she was indeed gone, I took the letter and 
laid it in its accustomed place ; and then, after straitening the 
limbs, and throwing the bed-clothes over the stiffening form, I 
left the house. 

It was a dazzling scene of winter beauty that met my eye, as 
I went forth from that lowly bed of death. The rising sun threw 
a rosy light upon the crusted snow, and the earth was dressed in 
a robe of sparkling jewels. The trees were hung with glittering 
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drops, and the frozen streams were dressed in robes of brilliant 
beauty. 

I thought of her upon whose eyes a brighter morn had beamed, 
and of a scene of beauty upon which no sun should ever set, and 
whose never-fading glories shall yield a happiness which may 
never pass away. 

I went home, and told my mother what had passed ; and she 
went, with some others, to prepare the body for burial. I went 
to look upon it once more, the morning of the funeral. The fea- 
tures had assumed a rigid aspect, but ‘the placid smile was still 
there. The hands were crossed upon the breast ; and as the 
form lay so still and calm in its snowy robes, I almost wished 
that the last change might come upon me, so that it would bring a 
peace like this which should last forevermore. 

I went to the Bible, and took from it that letter. Curiosity 
was strong within me, and I opened it. It was signed ‘John L.,’ 
and dated from his prison the night before his execution. But I 
did not read it. O no! it was too sacred. It contained those 
words of penitence and affection over which her stricken heart had 
brooded for years. It had been the well-spring from which she 
had drunk joy and consolation, and derived her hopes of a re- 
union where there should be no more shame, nor sorrow, nor 
death. 

I could not destroy that letter ; so I laid it beneath the clasped 
hands, over the heart to which it had been pressed when its beat- 
ings were forever stilled ; and they buried her, too, in the cor- 
ner of the church-yard ; and that tattered paper soon mouldered 
to ashes upon her breast. 4 . ™ 

We have now a bell upon our new meeting house ; and when 
I hear its sabbath-morning peal, my thoughts are subdued to a 
tone fitting for sacred worship ; for my mind goes back to that 
old couple, whom I was wont to call ‘‘the first bells ;’? and I 
think of the power of religion to hallow and strengthen the affec- 
tions, to elevate the mind, and restrain the drooping spirit, even 
in the saddest and humblest lot of life. SUSANNA, 
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(2.) When joy no longer soothes or cheers, And e’en the hope, that threw A moment’s sparkle o’er our tears, Is dimmed and i vanished too. 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


The Flag waved from the City Hall; and Phalanx, Guards, and High- 
landers, appeared in martial array. 


It was a delightful morning. The sun had journeyed but a 
short distance in his destined course, and the twinkling stars had 
but just retired before his brilliant face. I looked with rapture 
on the scene, and my thoughts immediately ascended to the great 
First Cause of all its beauty. Not a cloud, not a spec floated in 
the deep blue. 

Suddenly my eye rested on the flag of my country. ‘The hand 
still grasped the noble standard, which spread its silken folds to 
the grateful breeze. Was it the shade of Washington who had 
descended with the breath of morning to revisit the land he blest: 
or was it the angel of peace who had for a few moments visited 
our tranquil city ? 

The morning passed rapidly away. Still waved the flag from 
yonder Hall. The sun had performed half of his celestial round, 
and day, gorgeous day, smiled in all the pride of noon-tide glory. 
Again I looked abroad, once more to read a lesson from the sur- 
rounding objects ; when lo! as if by magic, plumed heads and 
glittering uniforms met my astonished view. Anon the sound of 
music stole on the noon-day breeze, and well-trained soldiery 
answered to its soul-touching strains. Youth and manhood were 
there, and brave hearts beat beneath the gilded coat and Scot- 
tish plaid. 

What had called forth those well-marshalled companies ? Had 
the great god of wars ridden forth in his triumphal chariot, and 
bade them prepare for battle ? Surely not — for his voice is not 
heard where Minerva, the sage goddess, sits enthroned, and her 
godlike sons listen with enthusiasm to the breathings of her gen- 
tle voice. 

The morning scene awoke a most heart-felt admiration — but — 
this display called forth a new train of thought ; and I could not 
avoid silently addressing the patriot-bands who stood before me 
in military array: : 

Sons of Freedom ! let not the true spirit of patriotism which 
had for its birth-place the bosoms of your illustrious predecessors, 
be extinguished in your own; neither forget, while you enjoy the 
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. Blessings of a free and happy country, that bold deeds of daring 
i secured to you the priceless boon which you now inherit. May 
every heart be a temple consecrated to the memory of that noble 
band, who fearlessly marched forward, hand in hand, and heart 
in heart, to the red battle-field. Liberty rang from every moun- 
tain top, and answering valleys echoed back the sound. From 
the high portals of heaven, swift on the wings of the eternal 
- mandate, came the spirit of freedom to rest in the bosoms of the 
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_ brave few who adopted for their motto, Liberty or Death! Firm- 
’ ly and steadily did they cling to the righteous cause in which 
_ they were engaged, and most gloriously they achieved the noble 
— end for which home, and friends, and sweet domestic bliss were 
_ sacrificed. 

Hard was the struggle, and many a brave soldier fell in de- 
fence of his dearest rights. Anon the gathering shouts came 








5 mingling on the air, and victory, victory joamoutel, burst from 
every patriot soul. Then was Freedom born. High on each 
i mountain crag, and in mid-air, the soaring eagle spread his wing 
_ to guard the etherial stranger, wrapt in the bands of stripes and 
~ stars, 
_ One by one have passed away the heroes who gathered around 
a the standard of their country’s rights, and ere long will it be said 
_ that the last flickering lamp has died in the socket —that the last 
D brave spirit of the revolution has gone to that land where the 
: fierce din of battle disturbs not the holy serenity of the peaceful 
inhabitants, 












: Sacred to the heart of every son of America be the sterling 
: virtues of those worthies. Encircled with a halo of glory shall 


_ their names live while Time lives. Like the immortal Phoenix 





_ which springs from the ashes, so may the spirits of fathers go out 
‘only to be renewed in the bosoms of the sons for whom they 
‘fought and bled. Never, never be it said of my country, as was 
‘said of the proud mistress of the world, that she fell by the 
i profligate weakness of her own degenerate sons. No; rather 
cherish the same principles which actuated and governed the fa- 
thers and founders of this happy republic, and America, thrice 
"blest America, shall live, and live on, forever ! 

But hark! Pause, daughter of America! for a moment ; con- 
sider at whose expense the high-bought privileges which you en- 
_\oy were so dearly purchased. Had the honored mothers of past 
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time nothing to do with your present peaceful and happy lot? 





shade of those he had left at his once happy home cling aroun¢ 
his sleepless imagination ; and he would seem to gather new 
a strength, as he awoke to the reality, that for them he was toiling 
i. Oft as I-see yon glorious banner wave in the free air and pure 
ie sun-light of heaven, does my bosom thrill with untold feelings o 
| regard for those who bore it safely from the hand of oppression ; 
and a silent prayer goes forth that its graceful folds may stil 
float in the breeze that playfully kisses the towering mountains, 


the majestic river, the verdant meadow, and the limpid rill. 
: ORPHAN, 


7 True, they did not go into the field, and fight ; but alone they 
q j watched their own desolate homes — made so by the absence o| 
a those to whom was entrusted their dearest happiness. They 
| ut were obliged to see their husbands, the fathers of their children, 
ih hurried from them into the din of battle and horrors of war. Nor 
i was this all: they incited them to deeds of valor. In one ip- 
a stance, a mother fitted out her two sons, and bade them not 
ie return like cowards, but to fight like brave men. And oft as 
‘4 the care-worn soldier reposed his weary limbs on the cold, dam 
a ground, and the night dews gathered around him, would the 








THE INDIAN’S FAITH. 





Miantonimoh, the father of Conancet, was slain by white men. 
According to the customs of his nation, the young and proué 
Conancet thirsted for revenge. Alone he sought the ‘‘ clearing,’ 
hoping to return with the scalps of some of his father’s murder 
ers. But the young sachem found that the affection of a wilt 
and mother was even more vigilant than the burning passion 0 
revenge. He was taken captive, and long time remained a prt 
soner. By kindness his savage disposition was measurably sub- 
dued ; and when the Indians destroyed the plantation, he mourt 
fully surveyed the ruins and departed to his native wilds. It 
process of time the plantation was rebuilt, and became the cel 
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| ia tre of a flourishing village in Connecticut. 
| At length the inhabitants of W. were notified by a mysteriov' 
| He stranger, that the savages were approaching. After a short al’ 
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y lot? severe conflict, the red men prevailed. But when Conancet dis- 
e they |) covered his old acquaintances, he beckoned his brother chiets 
nce of | " aside, and with much eloquence he plead for the lives of his pri- 
They | 'soners. He succeeded, but a frown gathered upon the brow of 
ildren, |” Metacomb —for he thought it bad policy to allow the fox to es- 
? No cape, after he had once been trapped. Nevertheless, Conancet 
oe g bade them live, for he said they ‘‘ were brave,’’ and possessed 
em not | | “much of honesty.” 
oft as ' Shortly after the retreat of the savages, the mysterious stran- 
dm ger received a visit from Conancet. After a long conference, 
' the two were seen departing at a rapid pace for the interior of 
' the wilderness. The object of their journey was, to seek the 
fierce Metacomb, and endeavor to effect a reconciliation between 
toiling. the contending nations. They found the warrior ; but ere their 
id pure” conference closed, a traitor, with a false heart and a lying tongue, 
ings of appeared before them. Metacomb, indignant at such baseness, 
2SS1ON | 4 slew him upon the spot ; and while his eyes flashed and sparkled 
"7 still with fearful passion, he raised his bloody tomahawk to kill the 
tains, stranger, « Wampanoag! No. Our Lives aré one !”’ shouted 


2 
HAN, 





Conancet. 

To avoid the foe, which had been led there by the traitor, 
Metacomb fled, and Mr. S. urged Conancet to follow his exam- 
ple. ‘The thought possibly crossed his mind, that one who had 
assisted the white men to the extent that he had, would find favor 
before their allies. But no emreaties could move the true and 
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noble sachem from his purpose, and he calmly and resolutely re- 
€ men. fused to move, unless accompanied by his friend. Well might 
the white man exclaim, ‘‘ Heathen! Heathen! many a Christian 
aring, |” might learn a lesson of faith from thee!” Then starting at full 
vurder _ speed they endeavored to secure their safety; but finding it im- 
"a wil) possible together to elude the vigilance of their pursuers, Conan- 
3s10N olf cet secreted his friend in the midst of a thicket, and departed, 
] a pri” making a false trail. The prowess of the noble chief availed him 
ly sub - hot against a host, and he was taken captive. 
mou!” Now hearken ! and thou shalt hear a tale that shall make thy 
_ very blood tremble and creep softiy to the citadel of thy heart. 
1e cel! Conancet, who begged off the lives of the captives of W.—the 
f Same who saved the life of the white man— the friend of the citi- 
teriov'}) zens of W. in the wilderness — yes, he who might have saved 
ort any ' his life by flight, but chose rather to obey the voice of honor 
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and of true faith—he was condemned to die! Yes, condemney 
by the influence of the black-hearted Meek Wolfe, a professed 
advocate of the gospel of peace, and pastor of the little flock ix 
W. Oh humanity! blush for the depravity of some of thy chil. 
dren ; and drop a tear to the memory of the noble Indian, whc 
was murdered in the presence of his wife and infant boy —,a 
martyr to his own true faith. H. J. 





THE EMIGRANT BOY. 


The forest is glawing with golden light 
From the sun’s last rays, and all seems fair, 
While a mother is kneeling, with anguished brow, 
In the wild-wood cabin, to breathe a prayer. 


Oh! thrilling and sad were the words that burst 
From the depths of the smitten, maternal heart, 

As she felt for the first time a mother’s grief, 
When called from the child of her love to part. 


Long, long had she knelt by the lowly bed, 
To pour forth her heart’s deepest utterance, wild, 
When a murmuring tone, as with melody fraught, 
Arose from the lips of the suffering child. 


‘‘Oh mother! dear mother!” Then quickly arose 
Poor Lena, and, kissing his fading cheek, 

She bent o’er the form of her dying son, 
And, wistfully gazing, implored him to speak. 


‘¢ Mother! I dreamed: and to me came 
A vision glad and bright; 

Methought I waked within a land 
Of pure and heavenly light ; 

And spirits stood around me there, 

The good, and beautiful, and fair. 


‘‘ Mother! how glad I was to see 
My father dear, once more! 
He welcomed me with gladsome smiles 
To heaven’s unfading shore; 
He said that you would come, ere long, 
To dwell with us in light and song. 


«Then I awoke; and to my breast 
Came pains and anguish deep, 
And then I knew the hand of Death 

Was on me in my sleep. 
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Would I could leave the stranger-shore, 
To see my own dear land once more ! 


‘‘Oh! I would see the cottage white, 
Its porch and clustering vine ; 

The woodbine round its columns, which 
My fingers taught to twine. 

But Oh! I never more shall dwell, 

In that sweet spot we loved so well. 


“Oh! lay me not within the grave 
When glows the sun on high, 

But when the silver crescent shines, 
High in the starry sky. 

The deep blue heavens above shall be 

A rich and lustrous canopy. 


“Grant me this boon! no more I crave,— 
Ch! yield me to my rest, 

When evening zephyrs float around, 
As breathings of the blest. 

O, lay me in my grave at night, 

When moon and stars are shining bright !” 


* * * * 


The moon shone bright, and the far-off stars 
Like diamonds shone in the sapphire dome; 
And mortals might deem that the evening air 
Brought voices of love from the “ spirit home !” 


’T was a strange, sad scene. By the silvery light 

Of the moon’s soft beams, near a murmuring brook, 
Poor Lena approached, in the evening’s shade, 

To take of her loved one a last, fond look. 


None other was there in the sable garb, 
The symbol of mourning for spirit fled ; 
Yet neighbors were present, who came to lay 
The emigrant boy in his lowly bed. 


Oh! wildly and sadly that mother wept, 

When they laid her child by his father’s side ; 
And lonely she turned to the desolate cot, 

In God as her helper alone to confide. 


* * * * * *# * 
/ 
Again hath the summer in beauty arrived, 
To bless with its light and the echo of song: 
But wild-flowers are growing o’er Lena’s grave— 
She rests in the quiet she prayed for long. LOVISA 
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SKETCHES OF THE PAST, No. 2. 
THE UNFORTUNATE MAN. 


There is an expression very common among the illiterate, that 
whoever is unusually lucky ‘‘ was born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth.’’ But if Ezra Baldwin was born with any kind of a spoon 
in his mouth, I think it must have been a wooden one, or some 
rusty iron thing, if it was a true indication of his future lot — for 
Fortune seemed to delight in playing him shabby tricks. He was 
born in Hollis, N. H., about the time (perhaps the very day) 
when the proud British army, under the command of the unfortu- 
nate, but not inefficient, Gen. Burgoyne, succumbed to the mili- 
tary yeomanry of the Northern States of America. His paren- 
tage was poor, though not dishonorable —his father being as 
honest and industrious a man as any patriarch in the line of 
Shem, but he was a great stammerer, and heavy and unenterpris- 
ing in all his movements. 

The old man possessed not a foot of land, nor a tenement of 
any description in which to lodge his own head, or those of his 
family. This consisted, besides himself, of an excellent wife. 
Ezra, and his sister Anna. 

While Ezra was passing from the beginning to the end of his 
teens, during the administration of Gen. Washington, there was 
not an urchin within that good President’s jurisdiction, who car- 
ried above his shoulders a better phrenological specimen of fine 
heads, a more open countenance, beaming eye, and vivacious 
aspect, or in his bosom a more guileless and buoyant heart. 

Ezra was always cheerful. He never pouted against his pa- 
rents, fretted his sister, quarrelled with his mates, or was known 
to get into a tempest of anger with any one. His master-passion 
was for gunning, and not a man or boy in the country owned a 
fowling-piece which brought to the ground a greater number of 
squirrels, red, gray, and striped, or pigeons, partridges, and 
other small game. His father early taught him to work, and 
had so much of it for him to do, that he had but a meagre oppor- 
tunity for attending school ; and being more fond of a gun than 
of a book, he would often steal an hour in the morning, another 
at noon, and a third at sunset, (never perhaps all on the same 


day,) for the enjoyment of his favorite amusement. He was 
4 
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always accompanied by his dog Watch, who perfectly sympa- 
thized with his master in his love of sport. 

As soon as Ezra arrived at the size and strength of manhocd, 
he began to consider how the condition of the family might be 
improved. ‘I can now,’ said he to himself, ‘do twice as much 
work as my father, and he, good man, can do considerable, if he 
have time for it; and my mother is one of the best of hard- 
workers, and an excellent manager ; and sister Anna, now sweet 
eighteen, is healthy, steady, and active : cannot we earn more 
than we spend, and thus have a little property of our own ?— 
There is a let of wild land less than a mile distant, which contains 
about thirty or forty acres, and cau be bought for three or four 
hundred dollars ; and though it is half rock, and a prodigiously 
up-and-down surface, yet it is capable of cultivation, and a plenty 
of labor will make it productive.’ 

Mother Baldwin seconded the motion, and even went a-head 
in the execution of it; ‘sister Anna’ did what she could; and 
tne old gentleman, doubtless, earned his own living. 

In the course of some half-a-dozen years, the craggy, hard- 
scrabble lot was converted into a snug little farm. A comfortable 
tamily domicile, and barn, were erected upon it, nor was there 
much of debt remaining. Thus the darkness appeared to be 
passing away, and the pleasant sun-light to pour its beams upon 
a family, who had long been chilled by dreary cloud and storm. 
{t seemed as though the winter had gone, and the spring to have 
come, with its freshness and vigor, its joyful hopes of smiling 
summer, and plenteous autumn; but these appearances were 
more deceptive than true. Ezra had now seen his best days, 
and those of his father were soon numbered and finished. Mother 
Baldwin and ‘sister Anna’ hadi yet to endure adversity, more 
intense than that of by-gone years; and it must have seemed 
hard that hopes, so reasonably founded as theirs, upon patient 
endurance and ceaseless toil, should be so utterly blasted. 

Ezra, being abroad one dark evening, driving a loaded team, 
made a mis-step, fell, and the cart-wheel passed over his leg, 
just above the ancle, crushing and fracturing it into perhaps 4 
hundred fragments. He was carried home, and a surgeon called 
in, who thought that the limb might be saved, and amputation 
avoided. But it would have been far better to have adopted the 
latter alternative. Ezra was placed upon his back, and told that 
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he must lie perfectly still for the space of fifty days. He did so, 
and then was told that fifty days more would be requisite. These 
he also fulfilled, but the formidable wound was not healed. The 
bones had been so shivered that the parts or particles would not 
be knitted together. However, after many of them had worked 
their way out, an ossification took place, and the limb became 
capable of use, though for a long time tender and feeble, 

By this wound, Ezra was confined to his bed one whole year, 
and to the house for several more. So long a confinement, in 
conjunction with incessant and intense pain, wore heavily upon 
his nature, broke the strength of his constitution, and made him 
but the wreck of a man. 

After these sad years of confinement and suffering were over, 
he slowly emerged into the active world, and once more began 
to take a small share in its business and concerns. His spirits, 
which had been entirely dead, were somewhat revived, and Hope 
with brightening glance looked forward to the future. The 
thought that he might yet be half a man, was most welcome, and 
inspirited him with patience, resolution and cheerfulness. Time 
wore on, and when he had reached his fortieth year, he found 
himself in debt for half of what he possessed —a debt incurred 
by absolute necessity, and one which he was now solicitous to 
remove, and which he entertained strong hopes of being able 
to cancel, 

But one day, as he was returning from the field, he was seized, 
as suddenly as if stricken by a cannon ball, by an acute pain in 
one of his femoral joints. It was an extraordinary form of the 
sciatic rheumatism, and with this excruciating malady he lan- 
guished another year, and was reduced a second time to the 
brink of the grave. | 

Again, however, he gathered a measure of strength, and be- 
came capable of attending to the lighter parts of business. Once 
more he took courage, and again he hoped. And then again, in 
the same instantaneous manner, he was seized in the joint of the 
other side, and laid upon a bed of pain for another year. Though 
on the verge of a grave, which must almost have seemed wel- 
come, it was Heaven’s decree that he should yet live. Once 
more he so far recovered as to be able to superintend his little 
establisament ; and though his strength was but frailty, life be- 
gan to look pleasant, and the seasons of the year to have for higy 
their interest as well as their return, 
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At the age of fifty years, another malady fell with uncommon 
force upon this unfortunate man. He was seized, when alone, 
with a paralysis, which arrested the active power of every limb, 
and he was instantaneously rendered incapable of moving, by an 
act of will, a hand or foot. His consciousness however remained, 
and after a while he regained the power of speech. By degrees 
he also recovered the use of the muscles of his hands, arms, and 
lower limbs. Again, however, he rose from a bed of helpless- 
ness, and endeavored to be of some service to himself and others. 
But misfortunes never come singly, and there were little as well 
as great ones in his lot. Once, a boy, whom he had hired to 
assist him, fell from a scaffold, and broke his leg; and there 
were accidents among his little herd, and many other vexatious 
incidents. : 

But the most trying affliction must have been the death of her 
upon whom he had dared to place his fated affections. He mar- 
ried, when near his sixtieth year, a woman many years his junior, 
who had come, with all of woman’s free, uncalculating love, to 
share his blighted fortunes, to cheer his humble home, and en- 
deavor by every gentle art to alleviate the sorrows of him whose 
afflictions had rendered him doubly dear. Now the hopes, which 
had for many years been dead within his heart, of once enjoying 
the pleasures of conjugal sympathy and friendship, seemed about 
to be fulfilled, and he also thought that for his declining years he 
had secured the services of an affectionate nurse and faithful 
housewife. ‘he young bride lived but a few months, when she 
fell into a decline, lingered, and died. 

The touching lines of Moore, which have so often been quoted 
by the sentimental upon the most trivial occasions, seem truly 
applicable to him : 

“Oh! ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 
Pve seen my fondest hopes decay ; 


I never loved a tree, or flower, 
9 , 
But ’twas the first to fade away. 


I never nursed a dear gazelle, 
To glad me wiih its soft black eye, 
But when it came to know me well, 
And love me, it was sure to die! 


Now too—the joy most like divine 
Of all I ever dreamed or knew, 

To see thee, hear thee, call thee mine,— 
And must I, must I lose that too 2” 
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Mother Baldwin soon followed her daughter-in-law to the eter- 
nal world, having attained the advanced age of eighty-five years, 
and accomplished, amidst obscurity and suffering, an uncommon 
amount of usefulness. 

‘Sister Anna,’ though her personal troubles have been small 
compared with her brother’s, seems to have felt them more 
acutely, and her mind is somewhat alienated. In this respect, 
Mr. Baldwin has been fortunate. ‘Though nearly disabled from 
all business, (one of his best efforts for years being to walk with 
his staff, in a very long time, about half a mile,) he is sane, com- 
posed and balanced. His intellect, it is true, is not what it once 
was, nor what it would have been, had the path of life been less 
rugged and thorny. He takes much interest in reviewing the 
experience of by-gone days, and reflecting upon the dispensations 
of Providence towards him. The result of them, upon his feel- 
ings and disposition, has been most happy. 

‘‘Here I am,” he says, ‘‘ waiting the event of God’s holy 
will. I have full confidence in His wisdom, mercy and salva- 
tion. What heaven is, I know not; but I have no doubt that it 
will adequately correspond to the promises of God, and fulfil 
them. I cannot say, with my old friend Joseph Emerson, that 
heaven is a real structure — a place that has length and breadth, 
height and depth. It may be so; or, so far as my spiritual vision 


stretches forward, it may not. fis vision, however, may have 
been better than mine. Nor can I say, with Payson, that I see 


its golden turrets, that its breezes fan me, its odors revive me, 
and that its blissful songs now vibrate on my ear. Yet his faith 
may have been correct, as well as powerful. I choose rather to 
adopt the language of the apostle, ‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the things 
that God hath prepared for them that love Him.’ The hand that 
brought me into the world, did it gently, and graciously; and I 
doubt not that the same divine hand, carrying me from this world 
to the future, will do it with no less mercy, gentleness, and 
grace,” 

Thus has he (and it is the testimony not only of his lips, but 
of his conduct) so learned the unsubstantial character of the 
present life and world, as to rise above their adversities, and 
aspire to a life and world which have better foundations ; where 
no clouds of disappointment cast their dark shadows, where dis- 
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astrous accidents are never permitted, where malady and decay 
are unknown ; for in that world there is health without sickness, 
action without fatigue, rest without satiety, joy unmingled with 
grief, and life without mortality. ANNETTE. 





THE REFORMED INEBRIATES. 


THEIR CLAIMS. 


‘A cry hath gone forth, a cry wild and dread, 
The cry of a people that famish for bread. 
It comes from the hamlet, from sons of the soil, 
It comes from the city where artizans toil; 
It comes from the hearth of the widowed and poor, 
It comes from the millions who will not implore.” 
TAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


The cry for bread comes in childhood’s pleading tones. How 
mournfully it thrills the heart of that father, whose conscience, 
goaded and bleeding, from a thousand stings of newly-awakened 
conviction, accuses him of ‘‘taking bread from the children’s 
mouths, and casting it ’’ to his own depraved appetites ! 

The inebriate is not, as a matter of course, brutal in his pas- 
sions and attachments. On the contrary, many who have come 
out from the ranks of the intemperate, and many who remain to 
be reclaimed, are possessed of high natural talent, and warm 
affections. To these, perhaps, unregulated by religious princi- 
ple, some fell victims. ‘There were, perhaps, high aspirations 
for excellence in some darling art ; but poverty, disease or er- 
rors in judgment, defeated their purposes. Perhaps some ‘‘ made 
idols and found them clay;’’ and sought a Lethean draught. 

Be it as it may, they are. sufferers. When they wake from 
the dream that so long has held them, there is every thing to 
discourage them. Poverty, shame, mental and physical debility, 
press heavily upon them ; and it requires no puny effort to rise 
above them. ‘There are bitter recollections of the past, and 
gloomy anticipations of the future. His old comrades assail him 
with enticements and raillery. In some instances, 


‘“‘ cries, wild and dread, 
The cries of his children that famish for bread,”’ 
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are in his ears, nearly maddening him. ‘Their thin and tattered 
dress is utterly insufficient to protect them from the inclemency 
of the weather ; and disease, incurred by exposure and priva- 
tions, is preying at their vitals. He is destitute of employment: 
and he sits down by his dull hearth, the victim of remorse, un- 
satisfied appetites, and despondence. 

In such a situation, what can the wretched man do, unpitied 
and unaided? Perhaps he will find energy to bear him on. 
Perhaps he will return to virtue and peace, despite the tide that 
opposes him. But it is far more probable that he will make a 
few feeble struggles, and then sink lower than ever, unless kind 
hearts feel for him, and kind hands are stretched forth to extri- 
cate him. 

We, as individuals, or as a class, can do no great thing ; but 
we can give our mite, each one of us. And a thousand mites 
would constitute no mean offering in the cause of humanity. 
They would carry temporary relief to hundreds who ‘‘ cry for 
bread ;’’ and would furnish some comfortable article of clothing 
to hundreds who suffer from cold. Would not this be a blessed 
work ? Should we not be happier in its performance, than in 
purely selfish expenditure ? We can do much, working singly : 
but perhaps our means might be better employed, in combination, 
by temperance societies, either of our native towns, or the towns 
of our adoption. It matters not where our benefits fall, if there- 
by the repenting be encouraged to perseverance, and the ‘‘ cry 
for bread ”’ answered. 

This world is our home for a little time ; its inhabitants are 
our brothers and sisters, bound to us ‘‘ by one holy tie.” We 
are all travellers here, destined to meet ‘‘ thorns and quicksands 
in life’s way,’’ that depend much for their mitigation on mutual 
kind offices. 

There are many other ‘‘ strong reasons’’ why we should lis- 
ten to the ‘‘ cry that hath gone out.”’ But we do not need them. 
We have only to obey the kind impulses that are in our hearts ; 
and the ‘‘cry wild and dread,’ will be turned to sweet words of 


blessing for us, and of thanksgiving to Heaven. | 
MARGARET. 
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MARION’S DEPARTURE. 


‘‘ She knew that she was dying — but the thought 
Came with no terror —for her soul was full 
Of heavenly hope and peace; and from her lips, 
Flowed the rich music of the Christian’s faith, 
Till death’s dark seal had stamped them for its own.” 


In time long since lost in the ocean of past eternity, a carriage 
was seen slowly winding its way down the western declivity of 
the Green Mountains. Its occupants were a clergyman, his wife 
and daughter, and a female friend, who with them sought the re- 
novating influence of the far-famed waters of Saratoga. 

Freely they drank of the sparkling fount — but to Marion the 
health-giving principle was lost.— They returned to her native 
village ; but the rose of health bloomed not again upon the cheek 
of the invalid. Like the sweet-scented lily, which folds in its 
bosom the loathsome canker-worm, she silently wasted away. 
— Her illness was long protracted ; yet during the whole period 
she manifested the most pious resignation to the will of God, and 
a child-like confidence in His paternal care over her. Her trust 
was entirely in the grace of God; and with sweet anticipation 
she looked forward to the time, when she should mingle her voice 
with those of the celestial choir, in chanting the praises of Re- 
deeming Love. 

The long-expected day at length arrived, and after bidding 
adieu to a numerous circle of weeping friends, she went home. 
Yes, Marion went home — for she feared not to die. Death to 
her was a welcome messenger, who summoned her from scenes 
of pain and sin and wretchednes, to the pure mansions of holli- 
ness and bliss. Yes, death summoned her from the dreariness 
of a sojourn among strangers, to the worship and enjoyments of 
her Father’s house. 

Feeble indeed would be an attempt to portray the agony that 
wrung the hearts of her kindred, as the fearful sentence, ‘‘ She 
is gone,’’ escaped from the lips of her physician. 

Marion’s chief delight consisted in deeds of active benevolence. 
The blessing of the poor and needy ever followed her. She de- 
lighted to seek the wanderer, and with words of love and kind- 
ness, win her back to the paths of virtue and honor. And her 
engaging manners and amiable disposition secured the love and 
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esteem of all who knew her. Wherefore many strangers follow- 
ed in solemn procession, and mingled their tears over her pre- 
mature grave. 

On the following Sabbath, the mourning circle bowed before 
the altar, and earnestly the pastor prayed that the grace of God 
might be sufficient in that trying hour, to comfort and support 
them. The sermon passed without especial reference to the de- 
parted — but her memory was not thus to pass away, for it was 
embalmed in the holiest sanctuary of every heart. 

As a voluntary, the choir selected that deeply-impassioned 
strain, ‘Mount Vernon,’ in which they sung as follows : 

‘“‘ Sister, thou wast mild and lovely, 
Gentle as the summer breeze, 


Pleasant as the air of evening, 
When it floats among the trees. 


Peaceful be thy silent slumbers, 
Peaceful in the grave so low; 

Thou no more wilt join our numbers ; 
Thou no more our songs shalt know, 


Dearest sister, thou hast left us, 
Here thy loss we deeply feel — 

But, ’tis God who hath bereft us; 
He can all our sorrows heal. 


Yet again we hope to meet thee, 
When the day of life is fled ; 

Then in heaven with joy to greet thee, 
Where no farewell tear is shed.” 


Although I had often heard that tune sung by masters of the 


_ art, I had never before witnessed so powerful an effect, as that 


produced by the country choir on this painful occasion. Strong 


_ men bowed their heads and wiped the gushing tear ; and in my 
_ view they were thereby dignified and ennobled — for I saw that 
_ they still worshiped before the altar of virtue and truth. 


There was one in whose eye no tear glistened, and from whose 
bosom no'sigh escaped. His was grief too strong, too all-ab- 
sorbing for such manifestation. He was Marion’s father. The 
suns of nearly four-score years had bleached his locks, and Marion 
had been the joy of his heart, and the solace of his declining years; 
and now that she was gone, he felt that he was bereaved indeed. 
The expression of his mild blue eye seemed to be, ‘‘ Yet a little 
longer, and the same messenger who called my daughter, will 
summon me to ‘the bosom of God, the home of the soul.’ ”’ 

ORIANNA. 
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IRELAND. 


Must that greei. isle beyond the sea 
Forever wear the galling chain ¢ 
Shall Ireland never more be free, 
To pour her eloquence again ? 
In her own parliamentary hall, 
Her senate chamber of debate, 
Her noble sons must rhourn her fall — 
Her patriot sons lament her fate ! 


Must native genius fade and die, 
Beneath the oppressor’s wrathful ire ? 
Nor patriot voices cleave the sky, 
To fill the soul with sacred fire ? 
On her own bosom ne’er repose 
Her generous, gifted, mighty ones ; 
But weep her wrongs, and tell her woes, 
In other lands, ‘neath other suns. 


Forbid it, heaven! It must not be — 
Let Peace her downy pinions spread, 
And far across the heaving sea, 
On Erin’s shores her blessings shed. 
I weep with those who weep her thrall. 
‘‘My ruined country”! Hark! the cry — 
Oppression hasteth to its fall — 
And her redemption draweth nigh! BS. FR 





VISIT TO A GRAVE-YARD. 


It was in that charming season of the year called the Indian 
Summer, (a name derived from the natives, who believe that tt 
is caused by a wind, which they believe to be the breath of their 
great god Cantantowwit, to whom the souls of all good Indiai: 
go, after their decease,) that I visited the burial-place of my 
friends, and took a last view of a spot where many times and olf 
I have loved to linger. 

It was late in the afternoon of a beautiful day. The air was 
perfectly transparent, and the clouds which were floating in the 
sky, were of the purest azure, and tinged with gold. The south- 
western breezes, as they breathed through the glowing trees, 
seemed almost to articulate, and I fancied that I could hear the 
still small voice of the Eternal, whispering of life and immortality 
beyond the grave ; and oh! how did I long to lie down and sleep 
in that hallowed spot ! 
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- crimson, to mark his path-way to rest, each cloud in the spacious 

: firmament floated majestically to the western sky, and stood 

G ‘there in ‘‘yvrandeur magnificent,’’ arrayed in all the gorgeous 

and brilliant hues of the rainbow. There as they stood, catching 
the parting rays of the king of day, and transforming them to 
"different hues, I fancied those clouds to be the aerial couches of 
+ the spirits of those loved ones whose bodies lay slumbering be- 
seat my feet; and how gladly would I have hailed a summons 
‘to join them ! how gladly would I have then laid down my earthly 
B veatuients, and soared away to that western sky! But it could 
not be —for my pilgrimage was not ended. 

; I turned from this scene of supassing gregh and another met 
my eye. In an easterly direction, the sun’s rays yet lingered on 
the top of a lofty mountain, whose trees were of every hue, from 

1 the deep green of the spruce and fir, to the palest yellow of the 

: autumn leaf; and there, above that mountain’s top, was the 

most beautifal rainbow my eyes ever beheld: Beautiful even in 
& death was the foliage of the trees on that mountain — but more 
B beautiful was the bow of Omnipotence, arched over its top. 

F. R. q The beautiful tints soon faded away in the gray twilight — but 

ie still remain bright on the tablet of Memory. Leis , long 

did I linger on that hallowed spot ; and not until the idee of 

night had gathered thick around me, did I retrace the path that 


Fed me thither. B. C. 
Indian 4 
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‘ As the sun slowly descended, leaving behind him a line of 
; 








and “T Mr. Eprror: I wish to call the attention of your fair readers 
>to winter recreations. I mean out-of-door amusements — for of 
air was Jin-door pleasures we have already quite a variety. Of course, 
4 sleigh-rides (I mean in large companies, and in an elegant new- 
Mfashioned vehicle,) would be quite popular, if they were more 
easily managed. But besides the expense, there is much labor 
requisite in arranging and directing a large party, in the short 
time which usually elapses from a snow-storm to a thaw. Every 
thing must be done in a hurry-flurry, and nobody likes to be hur- 
ried or flurried ; and then there are large bills for the gentlemen 
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to pay, and often injured dresses for the ladies to replace, and 
great many unpleasant ‘‘ after-scenes ;”’ but there might be othe 
and cheaper amusements, in which all who wished, could easil 
participate. 

There is not probably a nation in the world whose people e; 
ercise so little in the open air as ours. Our climate, [ acknow! 
edge, is variable ; but exposure would render us less vulnerab| 
to its local diseases, and inure us to all its changes. These ver 
sudden and frequent alternations of heat and cold, of wet an 
dry, are arguments in favor of constant, though not careless, ex 
posure. With proper precautions, we may be enabled to def 
our barbarous winters ; our dreary, drizzling, drenching springs 
our debilitating, melting, scalding summers, and our shivering 
though more equal and healthy, autumns. 

We should not wait for pleasant days and unclouded skies, bu 
walk and run and slide and skate in any weather, when we ca 
do so without abusing our constitutions and tempting disease 
Few are probably aware how much judicious, careful exposur 
to all weathers, can do towards strengthening a constitution. 

I have mentioned sliding and skating, although they are nc 
usually classed with female recreations, or exercises. But | 
some countries the prejudice against them is unknown ; and amon, 
the Russians, Hollanders, and more northerly nations, they ar 
frequent amusements. Even in England, they are occasionall 
practised ; and it is probable that if some English actress, ¢ 
French danseuse, should endeavor to revive the custom here, ov 
fashionables would be enraptured with the idea. Oh, how I hav 
sometimes wished that I could pretend to be a foreign princes: 
or some such body, and set fashions in dress, manners, domesti 
habits and every thing else. How very useful J mght be,— 
but it is of no use to repine at fortune or circumstances. 

‘‘But we might do all these things,’ some one will say, “ 
they are not customary or fashionable.’’ True, we might ; bu 
we do not wish to come home from a happy party, looking as: 
we had been away, stealing sheep, or robbing hen-roosts, or d 
ing some such mean tricks. We wish to have public opinion co! 
rected upon this subject, and all acknowledge that we are right 
and that out-door amusements are far preferable, even in winte! 
to sitting in crowded rooms, gossiping about each other or flirtin 
with the beaux. Not that we approve of girls going out of door 
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Avhen old Boreas is holding forth with one of his most ee 


; andi 

a other!” plasts, or when the clouds are ‘‘ pouring down pitch-forks,”’ and 

d easily all such sharp things, as the little boys say. But we think that as 
: ‘Too much confinement fades the fair, 

A A pleasant slide in open air, 

P ef With pleasant company, at ‘night, 

babi When the moon shines, will set all right.” 

nerable Now we cannot conceive of a more pleasant amusement for a 

se very clear, cold, frosty winter night, than for a bevy of brave young 

vet and| dnen and fair young maids to go out, when the sparkling stars and 

eh brilliant moon are glittering upon the icicled trees and snow- 

bo. daly) , rusted earth, and taking some hand-sleds, ‘‘ half-a-dozen more 

prings ;) or less,” according to the number of the party, and betaking 

vering, § ‘themselves to scme steep hill, draw up their sleds and drive up 


b “their bodies ; and then, after all have gained the summit, arrange 
ies, but 


“themselves in complete order, and, by a well-directed jerk, im- 
abi can art a momentum to each vehicle, which will soon carry it plea- 
lisease, ” + antly and safely to the bottom of the hill. 

Xposure It is, to be sure, a sad pity that there should be such a draw- 
On. hack to the pleasure,?as having to drag the sleds up hill; but it 
nT? not js so with all the pleasures of as earth. ‘There is some abate- 
But ng Ment to every felicity, and dregs to every cup of bliss. But when 
1 amon ne he company is large, sleigh-bottoms might be used. These hold 
hey ane iore, and are equally as convenient to handle. But as the bur- 
sionally @ den of their conveyance, and the rouble of assisting the ladies, 

Dis of fe both come upon the ‘‘ nobler sex,’’ the fvelen need suffer 
ere, our “Dat little, unless through the exercise of sympathy — which some 
y Thay hav ‘| ne says is no suffering at all. 

shea , Then there is the skating — equally as pleasant as the sliding, 

lomestic Vf only well managed. As much time and practice are requisite 
be,—f o render any one an expert skater, the ladies might obviate this 
Aifficulty by the following plan : Let a gentleman provide himself 


ay,” vith two pairs of skates, one for himself and the other for his 


Ee 





ht , " bartner. Having well secured them to their feet, she could take 
ing as ‘ ast hold of the skirts of his coat, and if he was a dexterous glider, 
}) OF OV Rnd she maintained a firm position, a gay time she could have of 
ion cor it, enjoying all the pleasure without incurring any of the fatigue 
2 right | this exercise. 

ie But besides the health, vigor and buovancy imparted to the 
. 


tdooof enstitution, there would be another important advantage in this 
of doors’ 
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amusement. In the near proximity of lads and lasses whic 
would be unavoidable, and especially at a time when the spirit 
were wildly exhilerated, and glad feelings bursting forth in sound 
of merriment, how easily would hand meet hand, and heart re 
spond to heart, and soul commingle with soul ; and, in their un 
restrained felicity, how readily would they resolve to toil togethe 
in all the up-hills, and slide merrily the down-hills, and skim gail 
over the smooth places of life ; and thus many very nice youn 
people might be saved from a life of single blessedness. 

And then should a lady, incautiously venturing upon a thinne 
sheet of ice, unfortunutely (?) fall through, how romantic it woul 
be for her partner to dive after her, and save her ! and then th 
papers would ring with the incident, or acccident, and the printer 
would say that the life thus preserved, they doubted not, woul 
be consecrated to the galiant deliverer ; and a hint would b 
given to remind them that the printer’s ‘‘imp”’ is very fond o 
wedding cake, &e. 

But we have said enough to convince all who are convincible 
of the utility of these pleasures, and hope our good word will no 
be spoken in vain. EGO, 


AN ALLEGORY. 


Seated on the bank of a murmuring stream, with my book, | 
indulged myself in planning some way of escape from my sup- 
posed hard task of studying. I was aroused by a slight tap on my 
shoulder. I turned around to see who this intruder was ; when 
lo! I beheld the most beautiful creature the earth could boast! 

As soon as I had partially recovered from my fright, she ad- 
dressed me thus: ‘‘I have long watched you, and heard your 
sighs for me — but have never had a favorable opportunity til 
now to address you. You sigh for the novelties and pleasures 
of this dazzling world ; you despise those musty books ; and you 
are, in fact, precisely like me. So come with me, and I will 
show you my treasures and palaces.”’ 

1 complied. She led me through street after street, and lane 
after lane — when at last we reached a house beautiful in ap- 
pearance, but poorly constructed. Here I was about to enter, 
when my attention was attracted by a low whisper. I listened. 
and heard the following pithy maxim—‘‘ Look before you leap.” 
I did, and judge of my astonishment, when I turned to ask m: 
conductress the meaning of those words, | beheld her changed to 
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ALLEGORY.....A PARODY. 63 
her original form, and instead of a pleasant and smiling face, 
nothing remained but a malicious grin of triumph, with pride and 
self-esteem depicted on her haggard countenance. 

| was now at a loss what to do, when I was relieved by the 
approach of a nymph, at whose appearance my enchantress van- 
ished. ‘* Had I not come,”’ said Learning, (for that was her 
name) ‘‘ what would have been your fate, Ignorance only knows, 
us none return when once they have crossed her threshhold.”’ 

[ fell on my knees, and was about to thank my conductress for 
her assistance, when a bee lit on my lip, and I awoke. It was 
a dream of much profit to me. a ae 





LOWELL....A PARODY. 


When Lowell once desired to show 

What factory girls had power to do, 

Her heaps of cloth as white as snow, 
She largely piled, and rapidly. 


But Lowell saw another sight, 
When intellect proclaimed her right, 
And operatives by her clear light, 

To Science brought their Orrerine. 


By pen and-pencil fast arrayed, 
And scheme, by thought’s deep doings laid, 
On reason’s rock, in fancy’s shade, 

They wrought their spirit’s tinagery. 


Then felt the land the impulse given, 
Then rushed each pen impetuous driven, 
And bright as meteor of heaven, 

Far flashed the mind’s artillery. 


And brighter yet these minds shall glow, 
’Mid Lowell’s drifts of mimic snow: 
And swifter yet shall be the flow 
Of genius, rolling rapidly. 


’Tis morn; but scarce can Truth’s bright sun 
Undo what slander’s night has done ; 
Yet time shall write the victory won, 

Upon a truth-lit canopy. 


The world is gazing. On, and save 

Your name from ignominy’s grave. 

Wave, Science, thy bright banner wave 
Above each Lowell factory. 


Here poetry and prose shall meet 
Upon the Offering’s flying sheet, 
Till blushing calumny retreat — 
Then lock her in her sepulchre. i‘. 
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A REVERIE. 


I was in a land of dreams and shadows ; and I wandered j 
pursuit of the unreal forms which, Ignis-Fatuus-like, are eve 
alluring those who turn from realities to indulge in dreaming 
Faith, Hope and Love were my companions. 

It was early morn when we entered this visionary land. Faith 
clad in sober gray, walked at my right hand ; and strongly di 
she encourage me in the pursuit of Happiness, whom in variou: 
forms she would from time to time point out ; and she promise: 
that ere noon she would lead me to the bower of Content, wher 
I might dwell forever with her. Love, in azure robes, was at 
iny left ; and softly did she whisper me to trust to Faith, whe 
had conducted many weary pilgrims to the abode of Happiness 
And Hope, in robes of green, all decked in flowers, with laugh. 
ing eye and fairy-like step, tripped gaily on before, and with her 
merry laugh hushed every rising sig 

We were ascending a hill, and steep and rugged was our path. 
Ere half way to its summit, Faith groaned, and with a death-like 
grasp clung tome. I turned my head to look, and painful was 
the sight — for Faith was dead. I essayed to free myself from 
her grasp, but her stiffened corse I could not move, TI called on 
Hope and Love for aid. Hope laid her hand upon her heart, 
“a said, ‘‘I cannot aid thee now. I’ll seek who can, and quick 
return,” 

Imploringly, I turned to Love. Her form was changed —her 
face was withered —and her azure robes were black. The low 
winds murmured, and the blackened sky portended a storm. 

But soon the winds were hushed,— the sky resuined its azure 
hue, and balmy zephyrs gently breathed their fragrance, hay 
now returned ; and with her, came a beauteous form, clad } 
robes of snowy whiteness. She bent her dove-like eyes upon me, 
and then in tones seraphic spoke : 

‘*Thou dreaming child of earth! I come to aid, to succor thee. 
From the bonds of Despair I will set thee free, and loose thee 
from the death gripe of Faith ; and Hope, aided by my counsel, 
shall conduct thee to the bower of Contentment. But think not, 
that even there, thou wilt find Happiness; for in the land of 
dreams and shadows, she is a stranger. Her dwelling is in the 
Celestial City ; and thither I will conduct thee, after thou hast 
accomplished thy mission here. And though painful be that mis-_ 
sion, faint not ; but let Hope cheer thee and make thy burdens 
light. And howeve er bitter be the cup which thy Father giveth | 


thee to drink, refuse it not.”’ BEREAVED. 
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- LEISURE HOURS OF THE MILL GIRLS. 

‘ed in . The leisure hours of the Mill girls — how shall they be spent ? 
ever As Ann, Bertha, Charlotte, Emily, and others, spent theirs ? as 
iMANg. we spend ours ? Let us decide. 

Faith, . No. 4 was to stop a day for repairs. Ann sat at her window 
ly did | until she tired of watching passers-by. She then started up in 
arious __ search of one idle as herself, for a companion in a saunter. She 
mised — called at the chamber opposite her own. The room was sadly 
where disordered. The bed was not made, although it was past nine 
ng 4 o’clock. In making choices of dresses, collars and aprons, pro 


th her 


* path. 
th-like 


ul was 
__ walls, such as ‘You are the prettiest Rose,’ ‘The Kiss,’ ‘Man 


{ from 
led on 
heart, 


quick 


—her — 
he low 


a. 


azure — 


Hope 
lad in 
on me, 


rthee. — 








i ona a tempore, some half dozen of each had been taken from their pla- 


laugh- 


ces; and there they were, lying about on chairs, trunks and 
bed, together with mill clothes just taken off. Bertha had not 
combed her hair; but Charlotte gave hers a hasty dressing 
before ‘ going out shopping ;’ and there laid brush, combs and 
_ hair on the table. There were a few pictures hanging about the 


_ Friday,’ and a miserable, soiled drawing of a ‘ Cottage Girl.’ 
Bertha blushed whén Ann entered. She was evidently ashamed 
of the state of her room, and vexed at Ann’s intrusion. Ann un- 
' derstood the reason, when Bertha told her, with a sigh, that she 
_ had been ‘hurrying all the morning to get through the ‘‘ Chil- 
- dren of the Abbey,’’ before Charlotte returned,’ 

‘Ann, I wish you would talk to her,’ said she. ‘ Her folks 
_are very poor. I have it on the best authority. Elinda told me 
- that it was confidently reported by girls who came from the same 
town, that her folks had been known to jump for joy at the sight 
_ ofacrust of bread. She spends every cent of her wages for 


e thee |) dress and confectionary. She has gone out now; and she will 
unsel, a come back with lemons, sugar, rich cake, and so on. She had 
Hera 4 better do as I do—spend her money for books, and her leisure 
in the og time in reading them. I buy three volumes of novels every 
u hast 4 month ; and when that is not enough, I take some from the cir- 
ut mis- | culating library. I think it our duty to improve our minds as 
urdens ~ much as possible, now the Mill girls are beginning to be thought 
giveth 3 60 much af ) 
VED. ff 


Ann was a bit of a wag. Idle as a breeze, like a breeze she 
sported with every trifling thing that came in her way. 
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‘Pshaw !’ said she. ‘And so we must begin to read sill 
novels, be very sentimental, talk about tears and flowers, dew 
and bowers. There is some poetry for you, Bertha. Don’t yo: 
think I’d better ‘‘ astonish the natives”? by writing a poetica 
rhapsody, nicknamed ‘‘ twilight reverie,’’ or some other silly, in 
appropriate thing, and sending it to the ‘‘Offering ?’’ Oh, hoy 
fine this would be! Then I could purchase a few novels, bor 
row a few more, take a few more from a circulating library; an 
then shed tears and grow soft over them —all because we ar 
taking a higher stand in the world, you know, Bertha.’ 

Bertha again blushed. Ann remained some moments silent 

‘Did you ever read Pelham ?’ asked Bertha, by way of break 
ing the silence. 

‘No; I read no novels, good, bad or indifferent. I have beer 
thinking, Bertha, that there may be danger of our running away 
from the reputation we enjoy, as a class. For my part, I sha’n’t 
ape the follies of other classes of females. As Isabel Green- 
wood says— and you know she is always right about such things 
—TI think we shall lose our independence, originality and indi- 
viduality of character, if we all take one standard of excellence, 
and this the customs and opinions of others. This is a jaw- 
cracking sentence for me. If any body had uttered it but Isabel, 
[ should, perhaps, have laughed at it. As it was, I treasured it 
up for use, as I do the wise sayings of Franklin, Dudley Leavitt, 
and Robert Thomas. I, for one, shall not attempt to become so 
accomplished. I shall do as near right as I can conveniently, 
not because I have a heavy burden of gentility to support, but 
because it is quite as easy to do right, 


‘ And then I sleep so sweet at night.” 


Good morning, Bertha.’ 

At the door she met Charlotte, on her return, with lemons, 
nuts and cake. 

‘I am in search of a companion for a long ramble,’ said Ann. 
‘Can you recommend a subject?’ 

‘I should think Bertha would like to shake herself,’ said Char- 
lotte. ‘She has been buried in a novel ever since she was out 
of bed this morning. It was her turn to do the chamber work 
this morning ; and this is the way she always does, if she can get 
a novel. She would not mind sitting all day with dirt to her head. 
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It is a shame for her todo so. She had better be wide awake, 
enjoying life, as I am.’ 

‘Nonsense !’ exclaimed Ann, in her usual brusque manner. 
‘There is not a cent’s choice between you, this morning ; both 
are doing wrong, and each is condemning the other without mer- 
cy. So far you are both just like me, you see. Good morning.’ 

She walked on to the next chamber. She had enough of the 
philosopher about her, to reason from appearances and from the 
occupation of its inmates, that she could succeed no better there. 
Every thing was in the most perfect order. The bed was shaped, 
and the sheet hemmed down just so, Their lines that hung by 
the walls were filled ‘jist.’ First came starched aprons, then 
starched capes, then pocket handkerchiefs, folded with the mark- 
ed corner out, then hose. This room likewise had its paintings, 
and like those of the other, they were in perfect keeping with 
the general arrangements of the room and the dress of its occu- 
pants. ‘There was an apology for a lady. Her attitude and 
form were of precisely that uncouth kind which is produced by 
youthful artificers, who form head, body and feet from one piece 
of shingle ; and wedge in two sticks, at right angles with the body, 
for arms. Her sleeves increased in dimensions from the shoul- 


ders, and the skirt from the belt, but without the semblance of a 


fold. This, with some others of the same school, and two ‘ pro- 
files,’ were carefully preserved in frames, and the frames in 
screens of green barage. Miss Clark was busily engaged in 
making netting ; and Miss Emily in making a dress. Ann made 
known her wants to them, more from curiosity to hear their reply, 
than from a hope of success. In measured periods they thanked 
her — would have been happy to accompany her. ‘ But, really, 
| must be excused,’ said Miss Clark. ‘I have given myself a 
stint ; and I always feel bad if I fall an inch short of my plans.’ 

‘Yes; don’t you think, Ann?’ said Emily ; ‘she has stinted 


: a herself to make five yards of netting to-day. And mother says 
there is ten times as much in the house as we shall ever need. 
_ Father says there is twenty times as much; for he knows we 
q shall both be old maids, ha! ha!’ 





‘Yes ; and I always tell him that if I am an old maid, I shall 


: need the more. Our folks make twenty or thirty yards of table 
7 linen every year, I mean to make fringe for every yard; and 
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have enough laid by for the next ten years, before I leave the 
Mill.’ 

‘Well, Emily,’ said Ann, ‘ you have no fringe to make. Can’ 
you accompany me °’ 

‘I should be glad to, Ann; but I am over head and ears tr 
work. I have got my work all done up, every thing that I coulc 
tind to do. Now I am making a dress for Bertha.’ | 

‘Why, Emily, you are making a slave of yourself, body anc 
mind,’ said Ann. ‘Can’t you earn enough in the Mill to afforc 
yourself a little time for rest and amusement ?’ 

‘La! I don’t make but twelve dollars a month, besides my 
board. I have made a great many dresses evenings ; and have 
stinted myself to finish this to-day. So I believe I can’t go, any 
way. I should be terrible glad to.’ 

‘Oh, you are very excusable,’ answered Ann. ‘ But let me 
ask if you take any time to read.’ 

‘No; not much. Wecan’t afford to. Father owns the best 
farm in Burt ; but we always have had to work hard, and always 
expect to. We generally read a chapter every day. We take 
turns about it ; one of us reads while the other works.’ 

‘Yes; but lately we have only taken time to read a short 
psalm,’ said Emily, again laughing. 

‘Well, the bible says ‘‘ Let him that is without sin cast the 
first stone,’ or I might be tempted to remind you that there is 
such a thing as laboring too much ‘for the meat that perisheth.” 
(xood mornins, ladies.’ 

Ann heard a loud, merry laugh from the next room, as she 
reached the door. It was Ellinor Frothingham’s ; no one could 
mistake, who had heard it once. It seemed the out-pouring of 
glee that could no longer be suppressed. Ellinor sat on the floor, 
just as she had thrown herself on her return from a walk. Her 
pretty little bonnet was lying on the floor on one side, and on the 
other, a travelling bag, whose contents she had just poured inte 
her lap. ‘here were apples, pears, melons, a mock-orange, 4 
pumpkin, squash, and a crooked cucumber. Ellinor sprang to 
her feet when Ann entered, and threw the contents of her lap on 
the floor with such violence as to set them to rolling all about. 
Then she laughed and clapped her hands, to see the squash chase 
the mock-orange under the bed, a great russet running so furt 
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ously after a little fellow of the Baldwin family, and finally pen- 
ning him in a corner. A pear started in the chase; but after 
taking a few turns, he sat himself down to shake his fat sides and 
enjoy the scene. Ellinora stepped back a few paces to elude 
the pursuit of the pumpkin, and then, with well-feigned terror, 
jumped into a chair. But the drollest personage of the group 
was the ugly cucumber. There he sat, Forminius-like, watching 
the mad freaks of his companions. 

‘Ha! see that cucumber!’ exclaimed Ellinora, laughing 
heartily. ‘If he had hands, how he would raise them so! If he 
had eyes and mouth, how he would open them so !’ suiting action 
to her words. ‘Look, Ann! look, Fanny! See if it does not 
look like the Clark girls, when one leaves any thing in the shape 
of dirt on their table or stand !’ 

Peace was at length restored among the inaninates. 

‘I came to invite you to walk ; but I find I am too late,’ said 
Ann. 

‘Yes. Oh, how I wish you had been with us! You would 
have been so happy!’ said Ellinora. ‘We started out very 
early, before sunrise — intending to take a brisk walk of a mile 
or two, and return in season for breakfast. We went over to 
Dracut, and met such adventures there and by the way, as will 
supply me with food for laughter, years after I get married and 
trouble comes. We came along where some oxen were standing 
yoked, eating their breakfast while their owner was eating his. 
They were attached to a cart filled with pumpkins. I took some 
of the smallest, greenest ones, and stuck them fast on the tips of 
the oxen’s horns. 1 was so interested in observing how the cere- 
mony affected the Messrs. Oxen, that I did not laugh a bit until 
I had crowned all four of them. I looked up to Fanny, as I fin- 
ished the work, and there she sat on a great rock, where she 
had thrown herself when she could no longer stand. Poor girl ! 
tears were streaming down her cheeks. With one hand she was 
holding her lame side, and with the other filling her mouth with 
her pocket handkerchief, that the laugh need not run out, I sup- 
pose. Well, as soon as I looked at her and at the oxen, I burst 
into a laugh that might have been heard miles, I fancy. Oh! I 
shall never forget how reprovingly those oxen looked at me. 
The poor creatures could not eat with such an unusual weight 
on their horns, so they pitched their heads higher than usual, 
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and now and then gave them a graceful cant, then stood entirely 
motionless, as if attempting to conjecture what it all meant. 

‘Well, that loud and long laugh of mine brought a whole vol. 
ley of folks to the door—farmer, and farmer’s wife, farmer’s 
sons, and farmer’s daughters. ‘‘ Whoa hish!’’ exclaimed the 
farmer, before he reached the door ; and ‘‘ Whoa hish !”’ echoed 
all the farmer’s sons. They all stopped as soon as they saw me. 
{ would remind you that I still stood before the oxen, laughing 
at them. I never saw such comical expressions as those people 
wore. Did you, Fanny? Even those pictures of mine are not 
so funny. I thought we should raise the city police ; for they 
had tremendous voices, and I never saw any body laugh so. 

‘As soon as [ could speak, and they could listen to me, I walk. 
ed up to the farmer. ‘‘I beg your pardon, sir,’’ said I, ‘‘ but ] 
did want to laugh so! Came all the way from Lowell for some- 
thing new to laugh at.’’ He was a good, sensible man ; and 
this proves it. He said it was a good thing to have a hearty 
laugh occasionally — good for the health and spirits. Work 
would go off easier all day for it, especially with the boys. A: 
he said ‘‘ boys,’”’ I could not avoid smiling as I looked at a fine 
young sprig of a farmer, his oldest son, as he afterwards told us, 
full twenty-one.’ 

‘And now, Miss Ellinora,’ said Fanny, ‘I shall avenge mysel 
on you, for certain saucy freaks, perpetrated against my most 
august commands, by telling Ann, that as you looked at thi: 
‘young sprig of a farmer,”’ he looked at you, and you both blush- 
ed. What made you, Nora? I never saw you blush before.” 

‘What made you, Nora?’ echoed Ellinora, laughing an¢ 
blushing slightly. ‘Well, the farmer’s wife invited us to rest 
and breakfast with them. We began to make excuses ; but th 
farmer added his good natured commands. So we went in ; ant 
after a few arrangements, such as placing more plates, &c., ¢ 
huge pumpkin pie, and some hot potatoes pealed in the cooking 
we sat down to a full round table. ‘There were the mealy pota- 
toes, cold boiled dish, warm biscuit and doughnuts, pie, coffee. 
pickles, sauce, cheese, and just such butter and brown bread a: 
mother makes — bread hot, just taken from the oven. They al 
appeared so pleasant and kind, that I felt as if in my own home. 
with my own family around me. Wild as I was, as soon as | 
began to tell them how it seemed to me, I burst into tears in spit 
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of myself, and was obliged to leave the table. But they all pitied 
me so much, that I brushed off my tears, went back to my break- 
fast, and have laughed ever since.’ 

‘You have forgotten two very important items,’ said Fanny, 
looking archly into Ellinora’s face. ‘This ‘‘ fine young sprig of 
a farmer ’’ happened to recollect that he had business in town 
to-day ; so he took their carriage and brought us home, after 
Nora and a roguish sister of his had filled her bag as you see. 
And more and better still, they invited us to spend a day with 
them soon ; and promised to send this ‘‘ fine young sprig,” &c., 
for us on the occasion.’ 

Ellinora was too busily engaged in collecting her fruit to re- 
ply. She ran from the room ; and in a few moments returned 
with several young girls, to whom she gave generous supplies of 
apples, pears and melons. She was about seating herself with a 


full plate, when a new idea seemed to flash upon her. She laugh- 
hearty 
Work | 
5. As i 


ed and started for the door. 
‘Elliora, where now ?’ asked Fanny. 
‘To the Clark girls’ room, to leave an apple peeling and core 


_ ontheir table, a pear peeling on their stand, and melon, apple 
old us, 


and pear seeds all about the floor,’ answered Ellinora, gaily 


: snapping her fingers, and nodding her head. 
myself , 
y most 


at this a know I told you this morning, that sport is to be the order of the 


blush- 


‘What for? Here, Nora; come back. For what ?’ 
‘Why, to see them suffer,’ said the incorrigible girl. ‘You 
day. So no scoldings, my dear.’ 

She left the room, and Fanny turned to one of the ladies who 
had just entered. 

‘Where is Alice ?’ 
invitation to her ?’ | 

‘Yes ; but she is half dead with the blues, to-day. The Brown 
They called on Alice this morning, 
and left letters and presents from home for her. She had a let- 
ter from her little brother, ten years old. He must be a fine 
fellow, judging from that letter, it was so sensible and so witty 
too! One moment I laughed at some of his lively expressions, 
and the next cried at his expressions of love for Alice, and re- 
gret for her loss. He told her how he cried himself to sleep the 
night after she left home ; and his flowers seemed to have faded, 
and the stars to have lost their brightness, when he no longer 


said she. ‘Did not Ellinora extend an 
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had her by his side to talk to him about them. I find by his let- 
ter that Alice is working to keep him at school. ‘That part of it 
which contained his thanks for her goodness, was blistered with 
the little fellow’s tears. Alice cried like a child when she read 
it; and I did not wonder at it. But she ought to be happy now. 
Her mother sent her a fine pair of worsted hose of her own 
spinning and knitting, and a nice cake of her own making. She 
wrote, that, trifling as these presents were, she knew they would 
be acceptable to her daughter, because made by her. When 
Alice read this, she cried again. Her sister sent her a pretty 
little fancy basket ; and her brother, a bunch of flowers from 
her mother’s garden. They were enclosed in a tight tin box ; 
and were as fresh as when first gathered. Alice sent out fora 
new vase. She has filled it with her flowers, and will keep them 
watered with her tears, judging from present appearances, — 
Alice is a good-hearted girl ; and I love her. But she is always 
talking or thinking of something to make her unhappy. A letter 
from a friend, containing nothing but good news and assurances 
of friendship, that ought to make her happy, generally throw her 
into a crying fit, which ends in a moping fit of melancholy. This 
destroys her own happiness, and that of all around her.’ 

‘You ought to talk to her; she is spoiling herself,’ said Mary 
Mason, whose mouth was literally crammed with the last apple 
of a second plate full. 

‘IT have often urged her to be more cheerful. But she answers 
me with a helpless, hopeless ‘‘ I can’t, Jane! you know I can’t. 
1 shall never be happy while I live ; and 1 often think that the 
sooner I go where ‘the weary are at rest’ the better.’? I don’t 
know how many times she has given me an answer like this. 
Then she will sob as if her heart were bursting. She sometimes 
wears me quite out; and I feel as I did when Ellinora called me, 
as if released from a prison.’ 

‘Would it improve her spirits to walk with me ?’ asked Ann. 

‘Perhaps it would, if you can persuade her to go. Do try, 
dear Ann,’ answered Jane. ‘I called at Isabel Greenwood’s 
room as I came along, and asked her to go in and see if she 
could rouse her up.’ 

Ann heard Isabel’s voice in gentle but earnest expostulation, 
as she reached Alice’s room. Isabel paused when Ann entered, 
kissed her cheek, and resigned her rocking-chair to her. Alice 
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was sobbing too violently to speak. She took her face from her 
handkerchief, bowed to Ann, and again buried it. Ann invited 
them to walk with her. Isabel cheerfully acceded to her propo- 
sal, and urged Alice to accompany them. 

‘Don’t urge me, Isabel,’ said Alice. ‘I am only fit for the 
solitude of my chamber. I could not add at all to your pleasure. 
My thoughts would be at my home, and I could not enjoy a walk 
in the least degree. But, Isabel, I do not want you to leave me 
so. I know that you think me very foolish to indulge in these 
useless regrets, as you call them. You will understand me bet- 
ter, if you just consider the situation of my mother’s family. My 
mother a widow, my oldest brother at the West, my oldest sister 
settled in New York, my youngest brother and sister only with 
mother, and I a Lowell factory girl! And such I must be — for 
if | leave the Mill, my brother cannot attend school all of the 
time ; and his heart would almost break to take him from school. 
And how can I be happy in such a situation ? I do not ask for 
riches ; but I would be able to gather my friends all around me. 
Then I could be happy. Perhaps I am as happy now as you 
would be in my situation, Isabel.’ 

Isabel’s eyes filled, but she answered in her own sweet, calm 
manner : 

‘We will compare lots, my dear Alice. I have neither father, 
mother, sister, or home, in the world. Three years ago I had all 
of these, and every other blessing that one could ask. The death 
of my friends, the distressing circumstances attending them, the 


subsequent loss of our large property, and the critical state of 


my brother’s health at present, are not slight afflictions, nor are 
they lightly felt.’ 

Isabel’s emotions, as she paused to subdue them by a powerful 
mental effort, proved her assertion. Alice began to dry her tears, 
and to look as if ashamed of her weakness. 

‘I, too, am a Lowell factory girl,’ pursued Isabel. ‘ I, too, 
am laboring for the completion of a brother’s education. If that 
brother were well, how gladly would I toil! But that disease is 
upon his vitals which laid father, mother and sister in their 
graves, in one short year. I can see it in the unnatural and in- 
creasing brightness of his eye, and hear it in his hollow cough. 
He has entered upon his third collegiate year ; and is too anxious 
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to graduate next commencement to heed my entreaties, or the 
warning of his physician.’ 

She again paused. Her whole frame shook with emotion ; but 
not a tear mingled with Ann’s, as they fell upon her hand. 

‘You see, Alice,’ she at length added, ‘ what reasons I have 
for regret when I think of the past, and what for fear, when | 
turn to the future. Still I am happy, almost continually. My 
lost friends are so many magnets, drawing heaven-ward those af- 
fections that would otherwise rivet themselves too strongly to 
earthly loves. And those dear ones who are yet spared to me, 
scatter so many flowers in my pathway, that I seldom feel the 
thorns. I am cheered in my darkest hours by their kindness 
and affection, animated at all times by a wish to do all in my 
power to make them happy. If my brother is spared to me, I 
ask for nothing more. And if he is first called, I trust I shall 
feel that it is the will of One who is too wise to err, and too good 
to be unkind.’ 

‘You are the most like my mother, Isabel, of any one I ever 
saw,’ said Ann. ‘She is never free from pain, yet she never 
complains. And if pa, or any of us, just have a cold or head- 
ache, she does not rest till ‘‘she makes us well.’? You have 
more trouble than any other girl in the house ; but instead of 
claiming the sympathies of every one on that account, you are 
always cheering others in their little, half-imaginary trials. Alice, 
I think you and I ought to be ashamed to shed a tear, until we 
have some greater cause than mere home-sickness, or low spirits.’ 

‘Why, Ann, [I can no more avoid low spirits than I can make 
a world !’ exclaimed Alice in a really aggrieved tone. ‘And I 
don’t want you all to think that I have notrouble. I want sym- 
pathy, and I can’t live without it. Oh that I was at home this 
moment !” 

‘Why, Alice, there is hardly a girl in this house, who has not 
as much trouble, in some shape, as you have. You never think 
of pitying them ; and pray what gives you such strong claims 
on their sympathies? Do you walk with us, or do you not ?’ 


Alice shook her head in reply. Isabel whispered a few words 
in her ear —they might be of reproof, they might be of consola- 
tion —then retired with Ann to equip for their walk. 

‘What a beautiful morning this is!’ exclaimed Ann, as they 
emerged from the house. ‘Malgre some inconveniences, factory 
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girls are as happy as any class of females. I sometimes think 
it hard to rise so early, and work so many hours, shut up in the 
house. But when I get out at night, on the sabbath, or at any 
other time, I am just as happy as a bird, and long to fly and sing 
with them. And Alice will keep herself shut up all day. Is it 
not strange that all will not be as happy as they can be ? It is so 
pleasant !’ 

Isabel returned Ann’s smile. ‘Yes, Ann, it is strange that 
every one does not prefer happiness. Indeed, it is quite proba- 
ble that every one does prefer it. But some mistake the modes 
of acquiring it, through want of judgment. Others are too indo- 
lent to employ the means necessary to its attainment ; and ap- 
pear to expect it to flow in to them, without taking any pains to 
prepare a channel. Others, like our friend Alice, have consti- 
tutional infirmities, which entail upon them a deal of suffering, 
that, to us of different mental organization, appears wholly un- 
necessary.” 

‘Why, don’t you think Alice might be as happy as we are, if 
she chose ? Couldshe not be as grateful for letters and love- 
tokens from home ? Could she not leave her room, and come out 
into this pure air, listen to the birds, and catch their spirit ? 
Could she not do all this, Isabel, as well as we ?’ 

‘Well, I do not know, Ann. Perhaps not. You know that 
the minds of different persons are like instruments of different 
tones. ‘The same touch thrills gaily on one, mournfully on ano- 
ther,’ 

‘Yes ; and I know, Isabel, that different minds may be com- 
pared to the same instruments, in and out of tune. Now I have 
heard Alice say that she loved to indulge this melancholy; that 
she loved to read Byron, Mrs. Hemans and Miss Landon, until 
her heart was as gloomy as the grave. Is n’t this strange—even 
silly ?? 

‘It is most unfortunate, Ann.’ 

‘Isabel, you are the strangest girl! I have heard a great 
many say that one cannot make you say any thing against any 
body ; and I believe they are correct. And when you reprove 
one, you do it in such a mild, pretty way, that one only loves you 
the better for it. Now, I smash on, pell-mell, as if unconscious of 
a fault in myself. Hence I oftener offend than amend. Let me 
think, — This morning I have administered reproof in my own 
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blunt way to Bertha for reading novels, to Charlotte for eating 
confectionary, to the Clark girls for their ‘‘all work and no play,’ 
and to Alice for moping. I have been wondering all along hoy 
they can spend their time so foolishly. I see that my own em 
ployment would scarcely bear the test of close criticism ; for | 
have been watching motes in others’ eyes, while a beam was ir 
my own. Now, Isabel, I must ask a favor. I do not want to be 
very fine and nice ; but I would be gentle and kind-hearted — 
would do some good in the world. I often make attempts to thi 
end; but always fail, somehow. I know my manner needs cor. 
recting ; and I want you to reprove me as you would a sister, 
and assist me with your advice. Will you not, dear Isabel ?’ 

She pressed Isabel’s arm closer to her side, and a tear was in 
her eye as she looked up for an answer to her appeal. 

‘You know not what you ask, my beloved girl,’ answered Isa. 
bel, in a low and tremulous tone. ‘ You know not the weakness 
of the staff on which you would lean, or the frailties of the hear 
to which you would look up for aid. Of myself, dear Ann, I can 
do nothing. I can only look to God for protection from tempta- 
tion, and for guidance in the right way. When He keeps me, | 
am safe; when He withdraws His spirit, I am weak indeed. 
And can I lead you, Ann? No; you must go to a higher than 
earthly friend. Pray to Him in every hour of need, and He will 
be ‘‘more to you than you can ask, or even think.” ’ 

‘How often I have wished that I could go to Him as mother 
does —just as I would go to a father !’ said Ann. ‘But I dare 
not. It would be mockery in one who has never experienced 
religion.’ 

‘Make prayer a means of this experience, my dear girl. Draw 
near to God by humble, constant prayer; and He will draw near 
to you by the influences of His spirit, which will make you just 
what you wish to be, a good, kind-hearted girl. You will lear 
to love God as a Father, as the Author of your happiness and 


every good thing. And you will be prepared to meet those trials 
which must be yours in life as the ‘‘ chastisements of a Father's 
hand, directed by a Father’s love.’’ And when the hour of death 
comes, dear Ann, how sweet, how soothing will be the deep-fel 
conviction that you are going home! You will have no fears — 
for your trust will be in One whom you have long loved an¢ 
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<erved ; and you will feel as if about to meet your best and most 
familiar friend.’ 

Ann answered only by her tears; and for some minutes they 
walked on in silence. They were now some distance from town. 
Before them laid farms, farm-houses, groves and scattering trees, 
from whose branches came the mingled song of a thousand birds. 
Isabel directed Ann’s attention to the beauty of the scene. Ann 
loved nature ; but she had such a dread of sentimentalism, that 
she seldom expressed herself freely. Now she had no reserves, 
and Isabel found that she had not mistaken her capacities, in 
supposing her possessed of faculties, which had only to develope 
themselves more fully, which had only to become constant incen- 
tives to action, to make her all she could wish. 

‘You did not promise, Isabel,’ said Ann, with a happy smile, 
as they entered their street, ‘you did not promise to be my sis- 
ter; but you will, will you not °’ 

‘Yes, dear Ann; we will be sisters to each other. 
you told me that you have no sister.’ 

‘Il had none until now; and I have felt as if a part of my affec- 
tions could not find a resting place, but were weighing down my 
heart with a burden that did not belong to it. I shall no longer 
be like a branch of our woodbine when it cannot find a clinging- 
place, swinging about at the mercy of every breeze ; but like 
that when some kind hand twines it about its frame, firm and 


See, Isabel!’ exclaimed she, interrupting herself. 
I wish she had walk- 
Do you think, 


I think 


trusting. 
‘There sits poor Alice, just as we left her. 
ed with us — she would have felt so much better. 
Isabel, that religion would make her happy °’ 

‘Most certainly. ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden. Take my yoke upon you; for I am meek and 
lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest to your souls’’—is as ‘‘ faith- 
tula saying ’’ and as ‘‘worthy of all acceptation ”? now, as when 
it was uttered, and when thousands came and ‘‘ were healed of all 
manner of diseases.’’ Yes, Alice may yet be happy,’ she added 
musingly, ‘if she can be induced to read Byron less, and her 
Bible more ; to think less of her own gratification, and more of 
that of others. And we will be very gentle to her, Ann; but 
not the less faithful and constant in our efforts to win her to use- 
fulness and happiness.’ 

Ellinora met them at the door, and began describing a frolic 
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that had occupied her during their absence. She threw her arm: 
around Isabel’s waist, and entered the sitting-room with her, 
‘Now, Isabel, I know you don’t think it right to be so giddy,’ 
said she. ‘I will tell you what I have resolved to do. You 
shake your head, Isabel, and I do not wonder at all. But this 
resolution was formed this morning, on my way back from Dra.- 
cut ; and I feel in my ‘‘ heart of hearts’ ‘‘a sober certainty oj 
waking ’’ energy to keep it unbroken. It is, that I will be ano. 
ther sort of a girl, altogether, henceforth; steady, but not gloomy; 
less talkative, but not reserved ; more studious, but not a book. 
worm ; kind and gentle to others, but not a whit the less inde. 
pendent ‘‘ for a’ that,’’ in my opinions and conduct. And, afte: 
this day, which I have dedicated to Momus, I want you to be my 
Mentor. Now I am for another spree of some sort. Nay, Isa- 
bel, do not remonstrate. You will make me weep with five ten. 
der words.’ 

It needed not so much —for Isabel smiled sadly, kissed het 
cheek, and Ellinora’s tears fell fast and thick as she ran fron 
the room. 

Ann went immediately to Alice’s room on her return. She 
apologised to her for reproving her so roughly, described he 
walk, gave a synopsis of Isabel’s advice, and her consequen 
determinations. By these means she diverted Alice’s thought: 
from herself, gave her nerves a healthy spring, and when the 
bell summoned them to dinner, she had recovered much of he 
happier humor. Ellinora sat beside her at table. She laughingly 
proposed an exchange, offering a portion of her levity for a: 
much of her gravity. She thought the equilibrium would be mort 
perfect. So Alice thought, and she heartily wished that the ex- 
change might be made. 

And this exchange seems actually taking place at this time. 
They are as intimate as sisters. ‘Together they are resolutely 
struggling against the tide of habit. They meet many discou- 
raging failures ; but Isabel is ever ready to cheer them by hei 
sympathy, and to assist them by her advice. 

Ann’s faults were not so deeply rooted ; perhaps she brought 
more natural energy to their extermination. Be that as it may 
she is now an excellent lady, a fit companion for the peerless 
Isabel. 

The Clark girls do not, as yet, coalesce in their system of im 
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provement. They still prefer making netting and dresses, to the 
lecture room, the improvement circle, and even to the reading of 
the ‘Book of books.’ So difficult is it to turn from the worship 
of Plutus! 

The delusion of Bertha and Charlotte is partially broken. — 
Bertha is beginning to understand that much reading does not 
naturally result in intellectual or moral improvement, unless it 
be well regulated. Charlotte is learning that ‘to enjoy is to 
obey ;’ and that to pamper her own animal appetites, while her 
father and mother are suffering for want of the necessaries of 
life, is not in obedience to Divine command, 

And, dear sisters, how is it with each one of us ? How do we 
spend our leisure hours ? Now, ‘in the stilly hour of night,’ let 
us pause, and give our consciences time to render faithful an- 
swers, D. 





THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON. 


** He sleeps there in the midst of the very simplicities of Nature.”’ 


There let him sleep, in N»ture’s arms, 

Her welli-beloved, her chosen child — 
There ‘mid the living, quiet charms 

Of that sequestered wild. 

He would have chosen such a spot, 
"Twas fit that they should lay him there, 
Away from all the haunts of care; 

The world disturbs him not.— 

He sleeps full sweet in his retreat — 

The place is consecrated ground, 

It is not meet unhallowed feet 

Should tread that sacred mound. 


He lies in pomp — not of display — 
No useless trappings grace his bier, 

Nor idle words — they may not say 
What treasures cluster here. 
The pomp of nature, wild and free, 

Adorns our hero’s lowly bed, 

And gently bends above his head 
The weeping laurel tree. 

In glory’s day he shunned display, 
And ye may not bedeck him now, 

But Nature may, in her own way, 
Hang garlands round his brow. 
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He lies in pomp —not sculptured stone, 

Nor chiseled marble — vain pretence — 
The glory of his deeds alone 

Is his magnificence. 

His country’s love the meed he won, 
He bore it with him down to death, 
Unsullied e’en by slander’s breath — 

His country’s sire and son. 

Her hopes and fears, her smiles and tears, 

Were each his own. — He gave his land 
His earliest cares, his choicest years, 

And led her conquering band. 


He lies in pomp — not pomp of war — 
He fought, but fought not for renown ; 
He triumphed, yet the victor’s star 
Adorned no regal crown. 
His honor was his country’s weal ; 
From off her neck the yoke he tore — 
It was enough, he asked no more; 
His generous heart could feel 
No low desire for king’s attire ;— 
With brother, friend, and country blest, 
He could aspire to honors higher 
Than kingly crown or crest. 


He lies in pomp — his burial place 
Than sculptured stone is richer far ; 

For in the heart’s deep love we trace 
His name, a golden star. 
Wherever patriotism breathes, 

His memory is devoutly shrined 

In every pure and gifted mind; 
And history, with wreaths 

Of deathless fame, entwines that name, 
Which evermore, beneath all skies, 

Like vestal flame, shall live the same, 
For virtue never dies. 


There let him rest — "tis a sweet spot; 

Simplicity becomes the great — 

But Vernon’s son is not forcot, 

Though sleeping not in state. 

There, wrapped in his own dignity, 
His presence makes it hallowed ground, 
And Nature throws her charms around, 

And o’er him smiles the sky. 

There let him rest — the noblest, best ; 

The labors of his life all done — 
There let him rest, the spot is blessed — 

The grave of WasHINGTON. ADELAIDE. 





AIDE. 
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SKETCHES OF THE PAST, No. 3. 
SCENES ON THE MERRIMAC. 


River scenery....Morning upon the Merrimac....Evening upon the river....The first 
Steamboat upon the Merrimac....The Penobscots....Breaking up of the ice....Ship 
building.... The launching of the Walter Scott....Remarkable coincidence..,.Fate of 


the ship. 


I have been but a slight traveller, and the beautiful rivers of 
our country have, with but one or two exceptions, rolled their 
bright waves before ‘the orbs of fancy’ alone, and not to my 
visual senses. But the few specimens which have been favored 
me of river scenery, have been very happy in the influence they 
have exerted upon my mind, in favor of this feature of natural 
loveliness, 

I do not wonder that the ‘stream of his fathers’ should be 
ever so favorite a theme with the poet, and that wherever he has 
sung its praise, the spot should henceforth be as classic ground. 
Wherever some ‘gently rolling river’ has whispered its sott 
murmurs to the recording muse, its name has been linked with 
his; and far as that name may extend, is the beauty of that in- 
spiring streamlet appreciated. 

Helicon and Castalia are more frequently referred to than 
Parnassus, —and even the smail streams of hilly Scotland 
ave renowned wherever the songs of her poet ‘are said or 
sung.’ §The banks and bracs o’ bonny Doon,’ are duly ap- 
plauded in the drawing-rooms of America ; and the Tweed, the 
‘clear winding Devon,’ the braes of Ayr,’ the ‘ banks of Ballock- 
uyle,’ and the ‘sweet Aiton,’ so often the theme of his lays, for 
lis ‘Mary’s asleep by its murmuring stream,’ are names even 
here quite as familiar, perhaps more so, than our own broad and 
veauteous rivers. Such is the hallowing power of genius, and 
upon Whatever spot she may cast her bright, unfading mame, 
(ueve is forever stamped the impress of beauty. 

‘The Bard of Avon’ is an honorary title wherever our lan- 
guage is read; and though we may have few streams which have 


%s yet been sacred to the muse, yet time will doubtless bring 
forth those, whose genius shall make the Indian cognomens of 
our noble rivers, names associated with all that is lofty in intellect 
4nd beautiful in poetry. 
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Ake praise from the muse of the New England poet ; and well doe 
| it merit the encomiums which he has bestowed upon it. It is 
beautiful river, from the time when its blue waters start on the: 
joyous course, leaving ‘the smile of the Great Spirit’ to win 
through many a vale, and round many a hill, till they mingle 
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‘‘ With ocean’s dark, eternal tide.” 


I have said that I have seen but few rivers. No! never hay 
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‘Where Hudson rolls his lordly flood ; 

Seen sunrise rest, and sunset fade 

Along his frowning palisade ; 

Looked down the Appalachian peak 

On Juniata’s silver streak ; 

Or seen, along his valley gleam, 

The Mohawk’s softly winding stream ; 

The setting sun, his axle red 

Quench darkly in Potomac’s bed; 

And autumn’s rainbow-tinted banner 

Hang lightly o’er the Susquehanna ;”— 
but I still imagine that all their beauties are concentrated in th 
blue waters of the Merrimac —not as it appears here, wher 
almost beneath my factory window, its broad tide moves peace 
fully along ; but where by ‘ Salisbury’s beach of shining sand 
it rolls amidst far lovelier scenes, and with more rapid flow 
Perhaps it is because it 1s my river that I think it so beautiful - 
no matter if it is; there is a great source of gratification in th 
feeling that whatever is In any way connected with our humb 
selves, is on that account invested with some distinctive charn 
and in some mysterious way rendered peculiarly lovely. 

But even to the stranger’s eye, if he have any taste for th 
beautiful in Nature, the charms of the banks of the Merrima 
would not be disregarded. Can there be a more beautiful ben 
in a river, than that which it makes at Salisbury Point? It: 
one of the most picturesque scenes, at all events, which I hav 
ever witnessed. Stand for a moment upon the draw-bridge whic 
spans, with its single arch, the spot where ‘the winding Powow 
joins his sparkling waters with the broad tide of the receivin 
river. We will suppose it is a summer morning. The thi 
white mist from the Atlantic, which the night-spirit has throwr 
like a bridal veil, over the vale and river, is gently lifted b 
Aurora, and the unshrouded waters blush ‘ celestial, rosy red ’ } 
the exposure of their own loveliness. But the bright flush 
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soon gone, and as the sun rides higher in the heavens, the mill- 
ions of little wavelets don their diamond crowns, and rise, and 
sink, and leap, and dance rejoicingly together ; and while their 
sparkling brilliancy arrests the eye, their murmurs of delight are 
no less grateful to the ear. The grove upon the Newbury side 
is already vocal with the morning anthems of the feathered choir, 
and from the maple, oak and pine is rising one glad peal of 
melody. The slight fragrance of the kalmia, or American laurel, 
which flourishes here in much profusion, is borne upon the 
morning breeze ; and when their roseate umbels are opened to 
the sun, they ‘sing to the eye,’ as their less stationary compan- 
ions have done to the ear. 

The road which accompanies the river in its beauteous curve, 
is soon alive with the active laborers of ‘Salisbury shore’; and 
soon the loud ‘ Heave-ho !’ of the ship-builders is mingled with 
the more mellifluous tones which have preceded them. The 
other busy inhabitants are soon threading the winding street, and 
as they glance upon their bright and beauteous river, their breasts 
swell with emotions of pleasure, though in their constant and 
active bustle they may seldom pause to analyze the cause, The 
single sail of the sloop which has lain so listless at the little 
wharf, and the double one of the schooner which is about to tra- 
verse its way to the ocean, are unfurled to the morning wind, and 
the loud orders of the bustling skipper, and the noisy echoes of 
his bustling men, are borne upon the dewy breeze, and echoed 
from the Newbury slopes. Soon they are riding upon the bright 
waters, and the little skiff or wherry is also seen darting about, 
amidst the rolling diamonds, while, here and there a heavy laden 
‘gundelow ’ moves slowly along, ‘with sure and steady aim,’ as 
though it disdained the pastime of its livelier neighbors, 

Such is many a morning scene on the banks of the Merrimac ; 
and not less delightful are those of the evening. Perhaps the 
sunset has passed. The last golden tint has faded from the river, 
and its waveless surface reflects the deep blue of heaven, and 
sends back undimmed the first faint ray of the evening star. The 
rising tide creeps rippling up the narrow beach, sending along its 
foremost swell, which, in a sort of drowsy play, leaps forward, 
and then sinks gently back upon its successors. Now the tide 
is up —the trees upon the wooded banks of Newbury, and the 
sandy hills upon the Amesbury side, are pencilled with minutest 
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accuracy in the clear waters. Farther down, the dwellings at 
the Ferry, and those of the Point, which stand upon the banks, 
are also mirrored in the deep stream. You might almost fancy 
that beneath its lucid tide there was a duplicate village, so dis- 
tinct is every shadow. As, one by one, the lights appear in the 
cottage windows, their reflected fires shoot up from the depths of 
the Merrimac. 

But the waters shine with brighter radiance as evening length- 
ens ; for Luna grows more lavish of her silvery beams as the 
crimson tints of her brighter rival die in the western sky. The 
shore is still and motionless, save where a pair of happy lovers 
steal slowly along the shadowed walk which leads to Pleasant 
Valley. The old weather-worn ship at the Point, which has all 
day long resounded with the clatter of mischievous boys, is now 
wrapped in silence. The new one in the ship-yard, which has 
also been dinning with the maul and hammer, is equally quiet. 
But from the broad surface of the stream there comes the song, 
the shout, and the ringing laugh of the light-hearted. They 
come from the boats which dot the water, and are filled with the 
young and gay. Some have just shot from the little wharf, and 
others have been for hours upon the river. What they have 
peen doing, and where they have been, | do not precisely know; 
but, from the boughs which have been breken from semebody’s 
trees, and the large clusters of laurel which the ladies bear, | 
think 1 can ‘ guess-o.’ 

But it grows late. The lights which have glowed in the re- 
flected buildings have one by one been quenched, and still those 
light barks remain upon the river. And that laree ‘ gundelow,’ 
which came down the Powow, from the Mills, with its freight of 


fa) 


‘factory girls,’ sends forth ‘the sound of music and dancing.’ 





We wil! leave them —for it is possible that they will linger till 
after midnight, and we have staid quite long enough to obtain an 
evening's glimpse of the Merrimac. 

Such are some of the scenes on the river, and many are also 
the pleasant spots upon its banks. Beautiful walks and snug 
little nooks are not unfrequent ; and there are bright green shel- 
tered coves, like Pleasant Valley, where ‘all save the spirit of 
man is divine,’ 

[ remember the first steamboat which ever came hissing and 


pulling and groaning and sputtering up the calm surface of the 
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Merrimac. J remember also the lovely moonlight evening when 
| watched her return from Haverhill, and when every wave and 
rock and tree were lying bathed in a flood of silver radiance. | 
shall not soon forget her noisy approach, so strongly contrasted 
with the stillness around, nor the long, loud, ringing cheers 
which hailed her arrival and accompanied her departure. I noted 
every movement, as she hissed and splashed among the bright 
waters, until she reached the curve in the river, and then was 
lost to view, excepting the thick sparks which rose above the 
glistening foliage of the wooded banks. 

I remember also the first time I ever saw the aborigines of our 
country. They were Penobscots, and then, I believe, upon their 
way to this city. ‘They encamped among the woods of the New- 
bury shore, and crossed the river (there about a mile in width) 
in their little canoes, whenever they wished to beg or trade. — 
They sadly refuted the romantic ideas which I had formed from 
the descriptions of Cooper and others ; nevertheless they were 
tome an interesting people. ‘They appeared so strange, with 
their birch-bark canoes and wooden paddles, their women with 
men’s hats and such outre dresses, their little boys with their un- 
failing bows and arrows, and the little feet which they all had. 
Their curious, bright-stained baskets, too, which they sold or 
gave away. I have one of them now, but it has lost its bright 
tints. It was given me in return for a slight favor.— I remem- 
ber also one dreadful stormy night while they were amongst us. 
The rain poured in torrents. The thick darkness was unrelieved 
by a single lightning-flash, and the hoarse murmurs of the seeth- 
ing river, was the only noise which could be distinguished from 
the pitiless storm. I thought of my new acquaintance, and looked 
out in the direction of their camp. I could see at one time the 
lights flickering among the thick trees, and darting rapidly to and 
fro behind them, and then all would be unbroken gloom. Some- 
times I fancied 1 could distinguish a whoop or yell, and then I 
heard nought but the pelting of the rain. As I gazed on the wild 
scene, I was strongly reminded of scenes which are described in 
old border tales, of wild banditti, and night revels of lawless 
hordes of barbarians. 

, These are summer scenes ; and in winter there is nothing par- 
ticularly beautiful in the icy robe with which the Merrimac often 
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enrobes its chilled waters. But the breaking up of the ice ts an 
event of much interest. 

As spring approaches, and the weather becomes milder, the 
river, which has been a thoroughfare for loaded teams and lighter 
sleighs, is gradually shunned, even by the daring skater. Little 
pools of bluish water, which the sun has melted, stand in slight 
hollows, distinctly contrasted with the clear dark ice in the mid- 
dle of the stream, or the flaky snow-crust near the shore. At 
length a loud crack is heard, like the report of a cannon —then 
another, and another — and finally the loosened mass begins to 
move towards the ocean. The motion at first is almost impercep- 
tible, but it gradually increases in velocity, as the impetus of the 
descending ice above propels it along ; and soon the dark blue 
waters are seen between the huge chasms of the parting ice. 
By and by, the avalanches come drifiing down, tumbling, crash- 
ing and whirling along, with the foaming waves boiling up wher- 
ever they can find a crevice ; and trunks of trees, fragments of 
buildings, and ruins of bridges, are driven along with the tumul- 
tuous mass. —A single night will sometimes clear the river of 
the main portion of the ice, and then the darkly-tinted waters 
will roll rapidly on, as though wildly rejoicing at their deliverance 
from bondage. But for some time the white cakes, or rather 
ice-islands, will be seen floating along, though hourly diminish- 
ing in size, and becoming more ‘like angels’ visits.’ 

But there is another glad scene occasionally upon the Merri- 
mac — and that is, when there is a launching. I have already 
alluded to the ship-builders, and they form quite a proportion of 
the inhabitants of the shore. And now, by the way, [ cannot 
omit a passing compliment to the inhabitants of this same shore. 
It is seldom that so correct, intelligent, contented and truly 
comfortable a class of people is to be found, as in this pretty 
hamlet. Pretty it most certainly is— for nearly all the houses 
are neatly painted, and some of them indicate much taste in the 
owners. And then the people are so kind, good, and industrious. 
A Newburyport Editor once said of them, ‘ They are nice folks 
there on Salisbury shore ; they always pay for their newspapers’ 
— a trait of excellence which printers can usually appreciate. 

But now to the ships, whose building I have often watchec¢ 
with interest, from the day when the long keel was laid till it was 
launched into the river. This is a scene which is likewise cal- 
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culated to inspire salutary reflections, from the comparison which 
is often instituted between ourselves and a wave-tossed bark. 
How often is the commencement of active life compared to the 
launching of a ship ; and even the unimaginative Puritans could 
sing, 
“ Life’s like a ship in constant motion, 
Sometimes high, and sometimes low, 


Where every man must plough the ocean, 
Whatsoever winds may blow.” 


The striking analogy has been more beautifully expressed by 
better poets, though hardly with more of force. And if we are 
like wind-tossed vessels on a stormy sea, then the gradual forma- 
tion of our minds may be compared to the building of a ship. 
And it was this thought which often attracted my notice to the 
labors of the ship-wright. 

First, the long keel is laid—then the huge ribs go up the 
sides — then the rail-way runs around the top. Then commences 
the boarding, or timbering of the sides; and for weeks, or months, 
the builder’s maul is heard, as he pounds in the huge trunnels 
which fasten all together. Then there is the finishing inside, 
and the painting outside, and after all the launching. 

The first that I ever saw was a large and noble ship. It had 
been long in building, and I had watched its progression with 
much interest. The morning it was to be launched I played 
truant to witness the scene. It was a fine, sun-shiny day, Sep- 
tember 21, 1832; and I almost wished I was a boy, that I might 


jom the throng upon the deck, who were determined upon a ride. 


The blocks which supported the ship, were severally knocked 
out, until it rested upon but one. When that was gone, the ship 
would rest upon greased planks, which descended to the water. 
It must have been a thrilling moment to the man who lay upon 
his back, beneath the huge vessel, when he knocked away the 
last prop. But it was done, and swiftly it glided along the planks, 
then plunged into the river, with an impetus which sank her 
almost to her deck, and carried her nearly to the middle of the 
river. Then she slowly rose, rocked back and forth, and finally 
righted herself, and stood motionless. But while the dashing, 
foaming waters were still clamorously welcoming her to a new 
element, and the loud cheers from the deck were ringing up into 
the blue sky, the bottle was thrown, and she was named the 
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Water Scott. It will be remembered that this was the very 
day on which the Great Magician died —a fact noticed in the 


Saturday Courier about that time. 
Several years after this, I was attending school in a neighbor- 


ing town. I happened one evening to take up a newspaper. | 
think it was a Portsmouth paper; and I saw the statement that 
a fine new ship had been burnt at sea, called the WaLTER Scort. 
The particulars were so minutely given, as to leave no room for 
doubt that it was the beautiful vessel which I had seen launched 
upon the banks of the Merrimac. ANNETTE. 


Lowell, January 25, 1842, 





PLEASURE AND PAIN. 


‘*Good morning,’’ said Clara de Lacy, as she entered the small 
but neatly furnished apartment of aunt Polly Ross, as she was 
familiarly called by some scores of old and young, in her vi- 
cinity. 

‘* Ah, Clara! is it you ’’’ exclaimed the old lady, as she raised 
her spectacles upon her forehead, and gazed steadily into the 
face of her young friend. ‘‘It 1s many a long day since you 
have spent an hour with me. Pray, take the old arm-chair, and 
sit close by my side, that I may hear every word that passes 
from your lips — for you know I am rather hard of hearing.”’ 

‘‘ With pleasure,” answered Clara ; ‘‘ and do you see, aunt, | 
have brought my knitting-work. Now don’t laugh because I have 
grown so industrious all at once.” 

‘* Bless your kind heart,’’ said the old lady, ‘‘I hope I shall 
never see the day when I shall laugh at a young girl’s industry. 
But, Clara dear, you must tell me all the news. I suppose you 
are going to the Prince de Joinyille’s ball; and I wish you would 
have your eyes about you, on that eventful evening, and tell me 
all about the splendid things that deck the ‘old cradle of liberty’ 
—for I have been told that there never has been anything 
in the city of ‘notions’ to compare with this anticipated fes- 
tival.”’ 

‘‘No, aunt ; father says he cannot go to the ball, and he has 
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forbidden my mentioning it in his preseuce again. ‘ Balls, balls, 
all the time.’ He says he verily believes I was born with a de- 
sire for them, and that my thoughts are all centered in places of 
amusement. J can assure you I was very much offended ; and 
as a proof of my resentment, I left the room, without bidding him 
his usual good night, and shut the door violently after me. Now, 
aunt, I will tell you a very singular dream I had that night, after 
crying myself to sleep with the thought that nobody enjoyed so 
little of this world’s pleasure as I did. Perhaps you can inter- 
pret for me this strange vision of my sleeping hours. But to the 


dream. 
‘‘Scarcely had I fallen asleep, when the sound of distant music 


» fell on my ear; and as I listened intently, it grew nearer and 


nearer, until I could hear the thrilling chorus of a full band. 
Presently some one by my side called me by name. I turned to 
answer the speaker ; but what was my surprise to behold a tall, 
noble-looking gentleman, in military costume ; and upon his 
breast he wore the star of honor, that marked him as one of the 
nobles of sunny France. He bowed as he raaised his cap, until 
the nodding plume nearly swept the ground. Begging me to 
excuse him for thus addressing me, ‘without an introduction, he 
said, ‘Il recognized you the first moment I entered the garden ’ 
(—for it seemed a garden in which we were standing,) ‘ from 
your close resemblance to a portrait in my father’s possession, 


4 which he has often told me was the face of one of his best 


friends while in America ; and I knew you could be none other 


than his daughter.’ 
‘‘ After these few preliminaries, we soon found ourselves chat- 


| ting as pleasantly as if we had been acquainted for years. He 


spoke of the garden through which we were wandering. He said 
it was called the garden of Eden; and surely, I never saw any- 
thing that so much resembled the Eden which my imagination 
had pictured. The trees were much larger than our common 
ones, and they were thronged with feathered songsters that 


_ caroled forth the sweetest lays I have ever been permitted to 


hear ; and then the flowers were more numerous and beautiful, 
and a sweeter odor arose from the bright petals as they waved 
toand fro in the passing breeze, But why do I particularize 
where all was beautiful ? 

“Soon ‘a change came o’er the spirit of my dream.’ I stood 
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upon a waste and desolate plain, in the midst of which was’ 
old Gothic church, filled and surrounded with people from t 
four points of the compass. The old and young, the beauti 
and those that made no pretensions to beauty, all were there, 
and for what ? I looked for my former companion, to make so! 
inquiries concerning this motley crowd ; but he, too, had fled 
and in his place was the most isolated of mortal beings, w 
answered to my many questions. She said her name was D) 
appointment ; and oh! her voice sounded as sweet as the k 
sad notes of a broken lute, as she proceeded to inform me that 
was the bridal day of her sister, whose name was Pleasure, a 
‘ah! she is to be united with Pain, and for that she was expell 
from the garden of Eden, her native home ; and all for the sa 
of being wedded to Pain. But look ! she is coming forth.’ 
‘*The crowd made way for her ; and soon she appeared, w 
all her enchantments, followed by thousands of her votaries, w 


music and dancing ; 


and in the rear came her companion. Wot 
I could describe him ; but picture to yourself Milton’s demon 
that is the best description I can give of him. I, too, was abc 
to join the many, when Disappointment entreated me not to 
led astray by the wiles of her sister. ‘She will lead you on, « 
until you are involved in trouble and difficulty; then she will lea 
you with her companion, to extricate yourself as best you m 
Go, ask the gay ones that are found in the ball-room, at t 
billiard table, or in parties where the wine cup goes merr 
round, if Pleasure ever helped them out of trouble : their answ 
will be, ‘No; but it has caused them much Pain.’ Go, stand 
the sea side ; and as the waves dash upon the beach, ask of th 
what Pleasure has done ? and a voice like the thundering of Si 
will answer, ‘It has led many to destruction.’ 

‘*She left me ; and a moment had scarcely passed, wher 
looked around and found I was alone where but a short time | 
fore thousands were standing. I was lost, and knew not wh 
way to turn. I had no inclination to follow the path which Pl 
sure and her train had taken, and my home was far away. 

‘* But relief soon came, in the shape of my royal companion 
the morning, mounted upon a coal-black charger, and leading 
his side another to match it, and both were splendidly caparis 
ed. He dismounted, and asking my pardon for the abrupt m 
ner in which he had left me, begged permission to accompa 
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me home —to which request I gladly acceded. We were quickly 
) mounted, and our fiery steeds were impatient to be gone, when 
_ Disappointment again appeared, and expressed her heart-felt 
"gratitude that we were not led by that reckless, destroying Plea- 


: sure ; and she ardently hoped we should ever be found among 


those who shunned the paths of folly, loved wisdom, and sought 
The moment she ceased speaking, my horse started, 


and threw me to the ground. ‘The fall and the fright awakened 


/ me. 


‘‘T do believe, aunt, if I am no better for that dream, I am 
But I must bid you good evening, for see! the 


- storm clouds are gathering, and I havea long walk before me ; 
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_ hothing at all in her appearance to attract more than ordinary 
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_ but I give you my promise to improve the first opportunity to lis- 
' ten to your interpretation. ”’ 


ROSALINE. 





THE REVERSE. 


One pleasant winter evening, an elderly female might have 
been seen threading some of the principal streets of Lowell, 
until she at length stopped at one of the neatest tenements in the 
central part of our city. Her call at the bell was answered by a 
domestic, who, in reply to her inquiries for Mr. Q., showed her 
into. a handsomely furnished parlor, where the master of the 


of fashionable life. 

Mr. Q. arose to receive his visitor, and when he perceived who 
it was, his countenance assumed its most bland and condescend- 
ing expression ; and, giving her a most cordial shake of the hand, 
he introduced Miss Y., the factory girl, to his genteel wife and 


- accomplished daughters. 
ch Plea § 


Those who have observed the supercilious manner in which 
the humble operative is often treated by the upper class, might 
have been surprised at the exceedingly kind and unremitting at- 
There was 


attention. Her dress was very plain, consisting of a dark merino 


cloak and bonnet, of inferior texture, and evidently much though 
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carefully worn. Her appearance was no more interesting tl 
is that of the greater portion of our toil-worn operatives, and | 
countenance, though not remarkably expressive, still plainly tol 
tale of patient, humble, uncomplaining and unassuming fortitu 
But Mr. Q. was a very kind, benevolent man, and universally 
lowed to be one of the most generous, public-spirited men in: 
Hiak city. Indeed, he deserved the compliment ; for, besides mi 
a other charitable deeds, he had given a fine bell to one of t 
4 most flourishing societies in the city. 

ua ‘‘Caroline, my dear,’ said Mr. Q. to his eldest daught 
: ‘do open your piano, and play for Miss Y. one of your b 





tunes.” 

Caroline seated herself at the instrument, and acquitted hers 
in a manner which proved that no expense had been spared, 
make her a proficient in music. In compliance with her fathe 
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a its 
; (ie : repeated invitations, she continued her efforts to enliven the p 
ee ty, until she was fairly exhausted. After she had resumed | 
as : seat in the circle, Mr. Q. exerted himself to keep up an unren 
Ae ct ted flow of conversation, until, at length, some slightly impati 
Eee tones and gestures convinced him that the business which 
he nh drawn his guest to his house, was not to be left undone. 

f Sit He requested his wife and children to withdraw for a few r 

‘ wee | ments; and then, dropping his cheerful look, and drawing 
my jb chair nearer to his companion, he said, with a serious to 
hi: ‘‘Miss Y., I know why you have come here to-night, and gri¢ 


to tell you that the money which you lent me, and indeed all: 
other property, is irrecoverably lost.”’ 

“Oh! Mr. Q.! it cannot be so; it certainly is not all go 
I have indeed heard rumors respecting you, which led me 
think it in danger, and was advised by judicious friends to ta 
it out of your hands. But it cannot be that it is already lost !’ 

‘* Jt is all, all gone,’ replied Mr. Q., in a very pathetic to 

‘*’Two thousand dollars lost — speculated away — and wrut 
too, from a poor, desolate, friendless factory girl !’’ continu 
Miss Y.; ‘‘ and by you, too, Mr. Q.! such a kind, charitab 
pious man. You, who knew how constantly and painfully I b 
toiled for the one half of it, and that the other was the bequ 
of my poor, hard-working sister Mary! Little did she thit 
when she left me that evidence of her industry and frugali 
that it would be swindled from me thus. But do not think, } 
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Aearcely alluded to this topic. 
“cparted sister, with whom she had once been wont to eat, and 
Sleep, and walk, and toil. 
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a. from what I have said, that I have considered the money a 


compensation for my sister’s loss. Far from it. While she lived, 


Thad one to care for and sympathize with me ; and one, too, 


whom I could watch, and love. 
notherless, brotherless, and sisterless ; alone in this cold, selfish 
world ; but the thought has been somewhat consoling, that when 
the dark day should come, a sufficient sum was in reserve to 


; "purchase those attentions aa comforts which no friends may ever 


mites: ‘bestow upon me. 


; ot 
daughter ." 5 


rour bey “cannot regret it more than I do ; 


‘pocket-handkerchief to his overflowing eyes — for he was a very 


kind- hearted, charitable, pious man. 
pared, tof. 


r A ‘ 
father’ ‘aheavy heart, leaving her serene, urbane, and very gentleman! 
A ? D ' , he 


‘host to recall his wife to her chair in the beautifully furnished 
med her parlor, and Caroline to her seat at the fine piano. 
unremit-f 
impatient boarding-house, where she laid her aching limbs upon a hard 
bed, and sideanened to forget in sleep her privations, sorrows, 
and wrongs. But she found the words of the poet too true, when 
‘speaking of this vainly sought bearer of temporary balm, 

wing hig 
us tone, 
1d grievey 
>d all mp 


I am now desolate — fatherless, 


Can it be that you have suffered it all to slip 


“Tt is all gone,’ said Mr. Q., in a melancholy tone. ‘‘ You 
;’’? and he applied his fine white 


It was of course useless to stay longer, and she departed with 


And where did she go? Into the fourth story of a factory 


“The wretched he forsakes ; 
Quick, on his drowsy pinions, flies from woe, 
And lights on lids unsullied by a tear.” 
_ This was several years since, and Miss Y. is still one of the 
ha. -working ones of this hard-working city. A few weeks since, 
én old acquaintance met her in the streets ; and in answer to her 


She never expects to receive any thing from him, though she 
But she said much of her dear 


It was evident that in her desolation 


her mind was frequently reverting to those happier, days, when 
‘ Such trials and injuries were unknown as have since darkened 
fer lot; and it is more than probable that her mind often enjeys 
' I prospective view of that better land, ‘‘ where the wicked cease 
rom troubling 


Dm? 


and the weary are at rest.”’ HANNAH. 
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1 THE TREES AND THE RILL. 
AN ALBUM TRIBUTE. 


yi How beautiful! See that old tree bend o’er, 
As bend the aged. One would think it made 
That little stream its charge — so tenderly 

It looks upon the sleeping rivulet. 

uf Its leafy branches spread a canopy 

ik Above the gently murmuring, quiet stream. 
How like a living thing its shadow falls 

Upon that clear bright surface! Mirrored back, 
The tree inverted meets the eye, all dressed 


a In perfect uniform, as happily 


Adorned beneath the wave, as on its banks 
Its own original. Beside it stands 


Ae A fit companion for the guardianship 


Of one so worth the cherishing. ‘They seem 
As if dividing, pleased to share the j joy, 
The burden of protecting such a charge. 


And well, full well they keep their trust; 
“The winds of heaven dare not visit it 


a Too roughly.” Gratefully, methinks, 
"eM And with a filial love it offers up 


3 A welcome tribute to parental care. 
ob That look of deep and lovely innocence — 


That ceaseless song of thankful gaiety — 
That meek, untiring, eddying smile — that soft 
And circling dimple — those ‘refreshing drops, 


A So like the overflowings of the soul 


Of sympathy — that playful curl, so like 


He. The artlessness of beauty’s very self — 


"i Are sights and sounds that wl hisper to the eye, 
3 The ear of human nature’s better heart. 
It is the ornament and half the life 


‘ Of that sequestered vale. Its keepers owe 
ee oa Their strength and beauty to the generous rill ; 
et ee And all along its banks bright flowerets bloom. 
hie The children of the forest, too, have come, 
fae, fe Invited by such lavish eloquence, 
ae And spread near by a soft green covering, 
Hi { An arbor for the tenants of the fields. 
Hawa ig 

7 Tis beautiful! I fain would have a home 

¥ Upon the banks of such a rill, and share 
4 With nature’s children all her luxuries ; 
And grateful as that silent rivulet, 
So cheerfully devote myself to all. H.8. & 
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HOME AFFECTIONS. 


‘¢T would not lose the lightest thought 
With one remembrance of thine fraught, — 
And my heart said, No name bnt thine 
Should be on the last page of mine.” —L. E. L. 


Whose heart will not acknowledge that in the cultivation and 
enjoyment of all the affections, those of home are the deepest and 
holiest 2 What matters it if the world is cold, if the inhumanity 
and sefishness of mankind will not receive, but coldly reject, our 
warm sympathies, —if we can turn to our own dear home, em- 
balmed, as it were, amid the sweetest scenes on memory’s page, 
where distrust and doubt darken not the brightness of its purity, 
and selfish interest and jealousy are unbidden guests ; if there, 
at the shrine of parental love and kindness, we may ask and re- 
ceive all that our feelings claim, And where is to be foumd the 
enjoyment like that which dwells around our own fire-side, where 
we can exchange kindly affections in confidence and trust ? 

At times we may be dissatisfied, and think to seek fairer scenes 
and warmer friends in foreign climes ; and as we wander forth 
upon this broad and beautiful earth, replete with life and verdure, 
for the gratification of every desire, home is for a time forgotten. 
But when we mingle with the busy inhabitants of earth, all our 
bright visions vanish — for we too often find them uncharitable, 
cold, and distrustful towards strangers ; and we, too, have learn- 
ed to doubt, and turn a suspicious eye upon those we once fondly 
thought our friends. ’Tis then the home affections weave their 
magic spell around the heart ; and what sacrifice would we not 
make, what sufferings would we not endure, to fly away on the 
wings of love, and enter that haven of contentment and peace, 
that sheltered us in our early youth from the storm of worldly 
sorrow, and the temptations to evil that ever and anon sweep 
over the paths of youth, like the simoom of the desert, desolating 
all over which they pass. 

And many, many times have we been constrained to continue 
in the paths of rectitude and virtue, when we thought of a father’s 
blessing, and a mother’s tears, as she bade us closely adhere to 
the cause of virtue and of truth. And will not this reverential 
love to those who watched over us in our infancy, this home 
affection that is twined with every thought and action, — nay, 
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does it not often influence us to endeavor to be more worthy « 
their love, more truly grateful for their tender solicitude ? In th 
still calm hour of night, do we not sometimes revisit the scene 
of long past joys, and again stand before our aged parent to re 
ceive his parting blessing ? Our eyes fill with tears as we bi 
adieu, and in turning hastily to conceal them, we awake ; an 
in the fulness of our hearts’ deep emotions, a prayer of gratitud 
ascends to the ‘‘ Giver of every good and perfect gift,” for th 
blessings we have received from the best of parents. 
ETHEL, 





Lees Sieh 


“*T can’r,’? never accomplished any thing,”’ 


said my grand 
father one day ; ‘‘but ‘Itt rry,’ has done much. Now, Lucy, 
he continued, ‘‘f hope you will not use that phrase in my pres 
ence again. What can sound so disagreeably, as to hear | 
young lady, even to the most simple request that requires a litt! 
exertion on her part, answer with ‘Oh! I can’t!’ Now wh 
knows but you possess the genuine talents that would make yo 
a bright star in the literary world, it you would but try to brin, 
them forth. I have often seen small poetical effusions from you 
pen, that to me appeared really beautiful. Will you not allow m 
to look over your desk, and select a few articles for publication: 

“Oh, no!" said Lucy, as she seated herself on a low stool b 
her grandfather’s side, smiling archly; ‘‘‘I can’t,’ no, I shoul 
have said, ‘1 would rather not’ have those worthless lines pub 
lished ;”’ and she lowered her voice as she continued to say 
‘Grandfather, ‘Pil try.’ ”’ 

Months passed by, and she kept her word ; and beautiful in 
deed were the productions of her pen. She knew not until sh 
tried, what she was capable of producing ; and had it not bee: 
for the tinely admonition of one she loved, her noble facultie 


micht still have lain dormant. And in conclusion we would ask 
Are there not others who too often say, ‘‘I can’t’’? If so, re 
member the advice of the old man; and if you do not succeed 
it will do no harm to take up your pen, and éry. ees 
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THE LESSONS OF NATURE. 


Not in the light, nor in that single object, however beautiful, 
which concentrates within itself the most of beauty and instruc- 
tion, can more than a small portion of the lessons of nature be 
condensed. 

Many and varied are her voices, but there is ever a unison in 
the mingled strain ; and whenever those tones seem to us ‘ harsh 
discord,’ it must be that there is disunion in the spirit-harp. Not 
that the lessons are always synonymous, whether the voice come 
‘bellowing from the savage sea,’ or whispering through the forest 
boughs —crashing from the Alpine height, or singing from the 
winding rill. But, whatever the instrument through which the 
voice is uttered, and whatever the key to which the tones are 
pitched, there is never discordance in the symphony. ‘Great 
Nature speaks,’ and her spirit is one, and never at variance with 
itself. We may listen, at one time, to the evening breeze, which 
wakes low melody from some natural A®olian harp; and anon 
our ears are deafened with the angry crash of warring clouds. 
The voices were very different, and they have uttered different 
truths ; but we pause, and recall once more the lesson and the 
tones, and we feel that it was one spirit finding its utterance in 
both. 

‘But what are these lessons ?’ one may ask. They are the 
reiteration of truths old as tradition itself, or the suggestion of 
those which are just springing to the light, and yet to sway and 
edily the world. There is no principle, no proposition, no axiom, 
but finds its prototype in the outward creation. ‘This is why the 
poet, ‘ Nature’s constant interpreter,’ invariably applies to her 
for illustrations ; and if he has been an attentive listener to her 
instructions, the application will never be imade in vain. 

And not to the ear of the poet, or the eye of the painter or 
sculptor, (though these may be her favorites,) not to these alone, 
does she address herself. She has many and sweet modulations 
in her thousand yoices, and among them are those which can 
attract and beguile the immature mind of the little child, or the 
hardened heart of the vicious and unlettered peasant. Though 
she may often convey reproof, yet who can quarrel with the re- 


She may have spoken rebuke, but it was in obedience 
7 


prover ? 
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to the laws which govern and sustain her ; and had we been ; 
nocent, that voice would have been one of commendation. 

The first great truth which finds a response in the heart, 
this: ‘There is a God.’ Every object in the material wo1 
may have its own peculiar lesson, but they all unite in the pr 
clamation of this one truth. 


“ There is a God, each rock and wave doth cry; 
There is a God, the winds and clouds reply.” 


No sentence in our language is more frequently quoted, th 
that in which we are bidden to ‘look thro’ Nature up to Nature 
God ;’ and so universal is the heart’s desire to bear its own r 
cord to the suggestive power of Nature, and give assurance th 
it has been obedient to this injunction, that it forms the theme 
the loftiest and maturest intellect, as well as the subject up 
which to exercise the crude, undisciplined mind of the waywa 
scholar. 

Milton, Pope, Cowper, Byron, indeed every standard poet, h 
married to beautiful verse the lofty suggestions and ideas wi 
which Nature has inspired him. Thompson has never been ha 
pier than when, in his immortal Hymn to the Seasons, he says 


“ These, as they change, Almighty Father! these 
Are but the varied God.” 


But though every poet, with the distinctive trait which chara 
terizes his muse, has borne his witness, and set his seal to tl 
reality and universality of Nature’s teachings, yet in comprehe 
siveness and simple majesty, none has ever equalled — none w 
ever surpass Mrs. Barbauld, in the following lines : 


“T read thine awful name emblazoned high 
in golden letters on the illumined sky ; 
Nor less the mystic characters I see 
Wrought in each flower, inscribed on every tree; 
In every leaf, that trembles to the breeze, 
I hear the v oice of God among the trees: 
With Ture in shady solitudes I walk ; 
With Ture in busy, crowded cities talk ; 
In every creature own thy forming ¢ power, 
In each event Tuy providence adore.” 


And these great truths which are thus beautifully embodied b 
Genius, cannot but stamp their impress upon the humblest indi 
vidual, — 
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THE LESSONS OF NATURE. 


“Lo! the poor Indien, whose untutored mind, 
Sees God in clouds, and hears Him in the wind,” &e. 

Look also at that little girl, who stands amid her elder com- 
panions, with downcast eye and blushing cheek. She approaches 
her teacher with that paper, upon which is carefully traced, 
though in unformed and almost illegible chirography, her first 
attempt at composition. What has our little maiden chosen as 
hertheme ? Ah! it is ‘The Beauties of Nature’; or, if not of 
Nature, collectively, yet of some object, feature, or season — 
perhaps ‘ Winter,’ or ‘ Spring,’ ‘Summer,’ or ‘ Autumn’ — may 
be ‘Birds,’ or ‘ Flowers’; ‘Leaves,’ ‘ Butterflies,’ or ‘Icicles’: 
but whatever she has selected is immediately invested with almost 
every charm and attribute possessed by the animate or inanimate 
world. And the lesson which she invariably deduces, is that of 
the goodness of God. No child could ever fasten its eye upon 
aught but the beautiful ; and how quickly does the young heart 
As this young girl advances 
in life, may the predilection, so naturally evinced, for this sublime 
and never-erring teacher, be strengthened and confirmed — for 


‘“ Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her,” 


and never will she fail to bring, from her vast receptacle, lessons 
of warning, advice, reproach or consolation, to those in whom 
the world within responds to the world without. 

Our ‘perceptions of the divine’ grow keener, deeper, more 


_all-embracing, and wider-grasping, as years advance, and the 
i mind matures ; but it is long before we can hear in ‘the mourn- 
ful dash of the wild sea-waves,’ or ‘the howling of the wintry 
_ blast,’ the same kind voice which made our young hearts thrill, 
as we listened to ‘the droppings of the summer-shower,’ or the 
rustling of faint breezes in the little grove. 


But at length we do learn it ; and still higher may our percep- 


tions reach, till goodness and mercy are also recognized as the 
 Tevelations of ‘the deep wail of human life.’ 


The little school-girl, and the admired poetess, unite in offer- 
and though the intrinsic 


To the ear of the experienced 
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of the strain of the latter. It may be so— but we should | 
deep into the spirit-harp, and consider what has caused it thu 
echo. It was some universal principle, which caused such 
fering strings to vibrate in one key. 

I remember well my first attempt at composition. I wa 
little girl, some nine or ten years of age, and with none 
elders for companions. At the quarterly examination, a com 
sition was expected from the students. I might have been 
cused, but I would not avail myself of any privilege ; anda 
was Winter, I took that for my subject. My article, of cow 
commenced with the positive assertion, that ‘ Winter is the n 
delightful season of the year,’ which I considered as a first tri 
which needed no train of argument, chain of reasoning, or labo 
sophistry to support it. Sleigh-bells, icicles, snow-spangles, 8 
were duly descanted upon; and all wound off with a quota 
from the little hymn, 


“Who made the Winter and the Spring ?” 
and the reply, 
“Tt is our God; how good He ts!” 


and all who listened were entreated to open their minds to 
reception of this new deduction, with all the little eloquence 
which the writer was mistress. 

It is many years since then, and I have been where Nat 
teaches — not other lessons — but in far other voices. And I 
now where Art is almost a successful rival in the impressiot 
influences upon my mind. I am so long and constantly shut 
from the sweet voices of the natural world, that I fear those ez 
teachings may be too evanescent. But though they may, fo 
while, be unheeded memories, yet they have not been in vi 
I am not what | should have been without them. Their influe 
has been on my soul, and like the impress of an engraver u 
the rocks which support a ruined fountain, are the records 
those teachings on my heart. The moss of years, and the lich 
fed by an impure atmosphere, may veil the tracery ; but 1 
still there, and has given its impress to the outward conformat 
of the over-spreading mould. 

And those who have never acknowledged the influence of | 
ture’s teachings, are no less indebted to her for some impres: 
upon th sir hearts and characters. Whole nations, as the Sw 
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for instance, or the ancient Greeks, are represented as receiving 
from the natural scenery around them the distinguishing trait in 
their national character. Very few, like Washington Irving, 
avow their obligations to those features of their country, amidst 
which their minds received their first ideas of the grand, terrible, 
majestic, and beautiful ; but all are in some degree indebted. 

Were we the inhabitants of some Alpine glen, surrounded by 
icy precipices, and overlooked by snow-capped hills, the wildness 
and grandeur of that scenery could but awaken within us the 
deepest emotions of reverence and awe of Him who poured the 
rushing torrents in their rocky beds, and placed upon the lofty 
heights those jeweled diadems of Nature’s watchmen. 

It was my design to draw the attention of my readers to the 
lessons of nature, as they vary in her different aspects ; as when 
the rocks speak in their steady voices of Him in whom ‘there is 
and of the ocean, for- 
ever sounding ‘the loud bass in Nature’s anthem’; and of the 
flowery vale ; and of the blue sky, spreading its beautiful arch 
so perfectly over the up-turned eye of the humblest being. But 
I should exceed the bounds I have prescribed myself ; and I fear 
[ have already exceeded your patience. 

What has been already said may be trite, for it is a subject 
upon which many have written. But their united contributions 
have raised a glorious monument, in which the richly sculptured 
marble, and roughly chiseled rock, form an equal proportion. 
Upon that pile is humbly cast the hastily-gathered pebble of 

ELLA. 


Nore. In looking over a volume of poems, to-day, I was much in- 
terested in observing how many of the different writers had chosen their 
themes from Nature; and what beautiful lessons they had drawn from 
the most insignificant of material objects. The moss, or snow-flake, or 
inoon-beam, is made eloquent with instruction; and how many beautiful 
lessons have been drawn from the fall of a leaf, the bursting of a bubble, 
or the breaking of a wave upon the shore! I think I shall at some fu- 
(ure time recur to this subject. E. 
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A LEGEND OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


On the borders of the softly-flowing Guadalquivir, at a sho 
distance from the ancient city of Seville, was a noble plai 
covered with fields of grain, gardens, and orchards, on whi 
was encamped a chosen force of Arabs and Africans. The cor 
mander in chief of these Moslem warriors was Muza ben Nozie 
the renowned emir of Alamagreb. Already had the city lost tl 
flower of her youth in the battle of Guadalette ; and Sevill 
once proud of her strength, now felt that she must be a prey 
the Infidels. 

The superior force and skill of the Moslems, together with th 
want of warlike munitions in the city, drove the inhabitants | 
desperation. Hourly were they in expectation that the gat 
would be forced, and that carnage and plunder would be the fa 
of proud Seville. 

Late in the afternoon of a beautiful day, four cavaliers, « 
illustrious families and uncommon valor, ascended the golde 
tower, which had long been the pride of their city, and fro 
thence took a survey of the enemy’s camp. Gloriously it shon 
in the setting sun, as it resounded with the note of the trumpe 
the clash of the cymbal, and the neighing of fiery Arabian steed 
The swarthy troops were from every nation of the African coas 
from Syria and Egypt. ‘There were Saracen, Tartar, Copt, an 
swarthy Moor. Their turbans and robes of various dyes an 
fashions, the flashes of steel and gleams of burnished gold, lik 
rays of vivid lightning, gave a splendid appearance to the hos 

The heart of Don Sarvedra sunk within him, as he behel 
Maguel el Rumi, at the head of a battalion of light Bedoui 
horsemen, careering in front of the city, launching their dart 
at the sentinels, and then wheeling off beyond the reach of th 
missiles which were hurled after them. 

‘* Urdiarles, Alonzo,’’ said Sarvedra, ‘‘there is no hope bu 
in flight! See yonder my Greek captive, the infamous Mague 
—renegado that he is! He has come to glut his vengeance, an 
will instigate the Infidels to more than their wonted barbarity.’ 

The three were in deep consultation, when Don Fernand ap 
proached them. ‘‘Sarvedra,”’ said he, ‘‘I will allay the fury o 
Maguel, if thou wilt be just. Relinquish to him the fair Gree 
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eyed Ada,) is still held by thee in cruel bondage ! 
_ years I was thy captive — seven long years of painful woe: but 
_ how, proud chief, thou shalt be mine ! 
_ of sorrow which I drank at thy hands, even to its most bitter 
fury of | dregs ! 
‘Greek F 
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whom fate has made thy captive. Her heart is with him; and 
long ere she fell into thy hands, she was his affianced bride. — 
Yield her up, and let me be the bearer of a message that will 
carry joy to the heart of a much injured man, and make a friend 
of him who is now thy bitter foe.”’ 

Fire flashed from the eyes of Sarvedra, but he answered not ; 
and Fernand walked sorrowfully away. They soon descended 
from the tower; and after attending vespers, they assembled the 
garrison, when Sarvedra thus addressed them: ‘‘We cannot 
save the city; but it is possible that we may save ourselves. 
Let us cut our way through the Infidel force, and in Lusitania 
augment our numbers— from whence we may return for the 
rescue of the city.”’ 

The advice of Don Sarvedra was seconded by Urdiarles an@ 
Alonzo, and adopted by the garrison, who assembled in the dead* 
of night, and after partaking of the eucharist, mounted on horse- 
back, and suddenly sallying from one of the gates, rushed in a 
compact body upon the camp of their enemies, which was negli- 
gently guarded. Sarvedra, Urdiarles and Alonzo led the way. 
They had safely passed the last out-post, when an arrow whistled 
by the ear of Sarvedra, and several more stuck in the target 
which he had thrown upon his back. He put spurs to his char- 
ger and galloped at full speed. The clatter of swift hoofs echoed 
behind him, but he heeded them not, until a vengeful voice 
assailed him with the cry, ‘‘ Yield thee! yield thee! Don Sarve- 
dra; it is in vain thou dost fly !”’ 

Sarvedra turned like a lion. His eye-balls flashed furiously, 
as he surveyed the proud form of Maguel el Rumi. 

‘Don Sarvedra,”’ said Maguel, ‘‘ dost thou know me? Haugh- 
ty Christian, well do I know thee! Well do I know thy bloom- 
ing bride! Long, long did I live beneath thy roof! Oft in the 


_ list of glory have I seen thee win the prize, amidst the acclama- 


tions of an admiring multitude! Seven years I was thy captive; 
and she, who was long since to have been my bride, (the dark- 
Yes, seven 


Thou shalt drink the cup 


Thou shalt see Isabella, thy blooming bride, the slave 
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of the injured Ada ; and thou shalt also see thy aged parents go 
down in sorrow to the grave !”’ 

Sarvedra made no reply; but throwing himself from his char- 
ger, drew his sword, braced his shield, and prepared to sell his 
life as dearly as possible. Maguel also dismounted ; and never 
did two warriors meet better matched, or of more equal prowess, 
Their shields were hacked to pieces; the ground was strewed 
with fragments of their armor, and stained with their blood. 

Alonzo and Urdiarles were soon by the side of Sarvedra; and 
lion-like did they parry the blows, and resist every effort which 
was made to take them alive, by the thousand Arabs and Moors 
who rushed to the assistance of Maguel. Hundreds of Moslems 
lay bleeding on the banks of the Guadalquivir ; and echo sent 
back their dying groans across the silver waters, whose golden 
sands were stained with gore, ere, wearied out, these three un- 
daunted cavaliers, covered with wounds, lay cold in death. 

While this scene was passing, the main body of the Christians 
had succeeded in making their way through the centre of the 
Moslem camp, from whence they made safe their retreat to Beja, 
Notwithstanding their many disadvantages, the Christian warriors 
gave proof of their valor and warlike skill while passing through 
the enemy’s army, by sending many of the Moslems to the shade: 
of death ; and even the Arabian emir, Muza ben Nozier, skilled 
as he was in all the arts of war, could not rally his forces so as 
to retard their progress. 

With the first dawn of morning, Muza marched his army it 
battle array to the gates of Seville, and demanded entrance 
The gates were thrown open, the keys given to the Arabian emir. 
and soon was the Moslem banner seen waying on the battlement: 
of Seville. 

Maguel, whose wounds did not hinder him from duty, hastenet 
to the palace of Don Sarvedra. The dark-eyed Ada met hin 
with a mixture of joy and fear. Great as was her joy at being 
released from a long and painful captivity, and much as she ha¢ 
heen wronged, her gentle nature would not suffer her to welcomé 
even Maguel, until she was assured that no harm should befa 
Isabella, the wife of Sarvedra. By her intercession, Isabell: 
was suffered to remain in quiet possession of the palace, and : 
band of chosen Arabs was stationed around it, to protect it fron 
pillage. Muza ben Nozier, with his usual compassion, put a sto] 
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to the pillage which had commenced in the city; and placing a 
garrison there for its security, withdrew his army. The bodies 
of the Moslems who were slain the preceding evening, were in- 
terred on the green banks of the beautiful Guadalquivir, with all 
the honors of a Moslem burial; while those of the Christians 
were gathered promiscuously and burned in heaps, and their 
ashes given to the four winds. 

The following day, while Maguel was careering over the plain, 
at the head of his Bedouins, he espied beneath the shelter of a 
rock, the body of a Christian knight. He dismounted to examine 
it, and found it to be Don Fernand, from whom he had received 
many favors while he was the captive of Sarvedra. ‘The heart 
of Fernand still beat, though faintly; but he was insensible. By 
Maguel’s orders, the Arabs laid him on one of their horses, and 
proceeded to the camp, where, with much care he was resusci- 
tated ; and in a short time was so far recovered, that it was con- 
cluded upon to send him to Granada, with the escort which was 
to accompany Ada thither, where she was to remain in the care 
of Betiz Aben Habuz, the alcayde or king of Granada, until 
Spain was subdued, and Maguel, released from the toils of war, 
appeared to claim her as his bride. 

On the morning of the day in which Muza ben Nozier left his 
encampment on the banks of the Guadalquivir, to march his army 
into Lusitania, Don Fernand, mounted on a swift Arabian cour- 
cer, took his station by the side of the dark-eyed Ada, who was 
seated on a fleet palfrey; and surrounded by a shining band of 
chosen Arabs, started for Granada. Notwithstanding the coun- 
try through which they passed bore marks of the devastations of 
war, they were cheered by the pipe of the shepherd, and the song 
of the husbandman ; and their journey was rather pleasant than 
otherwise, until near their place of destination. The last day of 
their journey was just ushered in; the gray dawn had begun to 
streak the east, when a party of Christian warriors, mounted on 
fiery steeds, rushed upon the escort. All was given up for lost, 
When a battalion of Arabian horsemen came galloping to their 
rescue. This timely succor was sent by the orders of the king 
of Granada, who had heard that a party of Christians were to 
to waylay the escort of Ada, on whom they intended to wreak 
their vengeance, out of hatred to Maguel. Don Fernand was 
suspected as being privy to their intentions, and he was loaded 
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with chains and thrown into a dungeon, upon their arrival a 
Granada. 

The fair Almira, daughter of Betiz Aben Habuz, welcome 
Ada with a sister’s affection, and soon were their hearts knit to 
gether in the strongest bonds of friendship. The every wish o 
Almira was granted by her indulgent father, and ere long 
through her intercession, Don Fernand was liberated from hi 
confinement, and had the freedom of the city. He was soon th 
companion of the fair Almira and the dark-eyed Ada, in all thei 
excursions. 

Almira was the most beautiful of Arabian damsels. Althoug! 
her complexion had the dark tinge of the natives of Arabia Felix 
it was clear and transparent, and the deep rose blushed throug! 
the lovely brown. Her black eyes were full of fire, and flashe 
beneath their long silken lashes. Her form was of the most per 
fect symmetry, and clad in robes woven in the most costly loom 
of the orient ; her head sparkled with diamonds, and was deco 
rated with the rarest plumes of the bird of paradise. 

Fernand was not long insensible to her charms ; nor Was | 
long before he knew that he had a shrine in the heart of the Ara 
bian princess. Never so happy as when in each other’s company 
Fernand would often leave Ada in the palace garden, in compan 
with the attendants of the princess, while with Almira he woul 
‘amble without the city, to admire the voluptuousness of the sut 
rounding country. The smiling beauty of the vega, its gree 
hills and valleys in all their freshness, formed a striking contras 
with the stern, warrior look of the city of Granada, and was i 
unison with the feelings of the lovers, as they viewed the pros 
pect. | 

In one of their rambles, they strolled across the vega, an 
climbed the rocky heights beyond. The mountains were strange 
ly wild and broken; and at their feet were little valleys, ena 
meled with groves and gardens, and interlaced with silver stream: 
At length they came to a defile, where the mountains were rer 
asunder to make way for a foaming torrent. The road woun 
along the edge of a precipice, until it came to a place where 
bridge was thrown across the chasm. It was a fearful pass 
great cliffs hung over the road, and the torrent roared frightfull 
below. This bridge was famous in the history of the Mooris 
wars, and known by the name of Baranco de Toscos. 
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Fernand and Almira were seated on this bridge, viewing the 
stupendous cliffs above, and listening to the pipes of the shep- 
herds in the valleys below, when Aben Habuz suddenly appeared 
before them, attended by a body of guards. ‘‘ Traitor! Chris- 
tian dog!”’ exclaimed the king: ‘‘ What meanest thou ? Was it 
not enough that I gave thee the freedom of Granada, and gave 
thee liberty to visit my palace? Will nothing satisfy thee but to 
rob me of my daughter? Traitor! by Allah, thou shalt die! 
Soldiers, seize him !”’ 

‘Stay your hands !”’ exclaimed the terror-stricken Almira, as 
she clasped Fernand in her arms: ‘‘Soldiers, stay your hands ! 
And thou, O my father, retract thy rash vow, or from this bridge 
I will plunge in the torrent below —and Aben Habuz shall be 
childless !”’ 

The earnest and wild manner of Almira moved the heart of 
Aben Habuz. In wild suspense he stood, leaning on his lance, 
with his eyes transfixed on the lovers. At length, fetching a 
deep sigh, he raised them to heaven, and ‘‘ Allah, direct me !”’ 
came from his trembling lips. 

‘Return to the city, O my father!’ said the fair Almira, 
“whither Fernand and myself will follow; and, O gracious Allah, 
be thou our guide and protector !” 

On the evening of the next day, Don Fernand was summoned 
before the king, whose anger had in a great measure revived. 
The king’s attendants were commanded to strip Fernand, and 
give him a flagellation, and then chain him in a dungeon. 

They had nearly disrobed him, when a locket fell to the floor, 
and rolled to the king’s feet. He took it up, and who could de- 


_ scribe the emotions of his heart as he viewed a miniature of Za- 


dia, his long lost sister! ‘* Whence came this ?”’ exclaimed the 


king. / 
‘It isamy mother’s likeness ; and my father gave it me when 


_ he went to the battle of the Guadalette, where he perished,’’ said 


the undaunted Fernand. 
‘Son of my sister—my much loved Zadia !—oh, forgive me!”’ 
fell from the lips of Aben Habuz, as he fainted in the arms of 


_ Don Fernand. 


It was long before Aben Habuz recovered his consciousness. 


| When he did, he sent for Almira, and bade his attendants leave 
_ him alone with his daughter and Don Fernand. Seated between 
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them, and clasping a hand of each, he related the manner | 
which Zadia, his beloved sister, was lost to her kindred. 

Zadia had attained her seventeenth year. Beautiful as 2 
hourie, many a noble Arab sought her hand ; but with a mode 
grace she declined the offers of all. Her parents wondered | 
her obduracy —for many who sought her love were, in the 
estimation, unexceptionable ; and her father, Ibrahim Habu 
would have been proud of the alliance. 

It was on the evening of the seventeenth birth-day of Zadi 
that Ibrahim Habuz, returning from a distant excursion, met h 
daughter, on her favorite palfrey, attended by a young knight 
noble mein, whom his keen eye discovered to be Aleanzor Abde 
melec, the son of his bitter foe. Side by side they rode. earnest 
engaged in conversation, and heeded not whom they met, un 
Zadia was summoned by her father to attend him home. Zad 
waved her hand to the youthful knight, and obeyed her father- 
hoping (in vain) that the shades of evening would conceal fro 
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his knowledge, that Alcanzor was her attendant. 

Bitter were the invectives of Ibrahim Habuz, who gave Zad 
a month’s time to select a husband from among his chosen friend 
and until her decision was made, he confined her to her chambe 
Unceasingly did Zadia lament her fate, and firmly did she decla 
that she would wed none but Alcanzor. 

A month passed away, and preparations were made for tl 
nuptials of Zadia, with an old lord, belonging to Tangier. 
was in vain that Zadia plead for a father’s pity. The heart 
Ibrahim Habuz was hardened against his child, and he dete 
mined that his will should be her law; and contrary to eve: 
principle of humanity, he forced her to yield obedience. TT! 
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wedding was celebrated with great pomp ; and the old lord, wi 
his youthful bride, immediately departed for Tangier, attend 
by a numerous cavalcade. 

Soon after their arrival at Tangrer, Zadia was one afternos 
strolling in company with her maids along the sea-shore. A sum 
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tuous galiot was riding at anchor ; and as they stood gazing 
the rich carving and gilding with which it was decorated, | 
silken bandaroles and banks of crimson oars, a party of sailo 
seized them, and conveyed them on board a skiff, which th 
rowed with all expedition to the galiot. The alarm was given | 
some fishermen, who witnessed the transaction ; but before pr 
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parations could be made to pursue them, the galiot had received 
them on board, and was proudly sailing across the straits of 
Hercules. 

Alcanzor Abdelmelec had been seen in Tangier, on the pre- 
ceding day; and there was every reason to suppose that it was 
a preconcerted plan between him and Zadia, that this method 
should be adopted to rescue her from the clutches of her old lord. 
But notwithstanding every exertion that was made, a mystery 
ever after hung over the fate of Aleanzor Abdelmelec and Zadia. 
It was supposed that they met a watery grave, for it was ascer- 
tained that the galiot was wrecked on the other side of the straits, 
near Tarifa. 

From Don Fernand, Aben Habuz learned that Zadia was the 
only person who was saved from the wreck of the galiot — all the 
others having been either drowned, or butchered by the inhabi- 
tants of the neighborhood, who having suffered much from the 
cruel maraudings of the Barbary cruisers, were so hardened 
against the Moslems, that they could not compassionate their 
misfortunes. 

Zadia’s uncommon beauty attracted the notice of Don Sebas- 
tin Fernand, who, in company with a party of cavaliers, chanced 
to be traveling along the coast at the time ; and he purchased 
her of the Christians who had preserved her life. After reposing 
some days, and having recovered from the fatigue and terror of 
the scenes through which she had passed, Zadia was conveyed 
to Seville. During the Journey Don Sebastin became more and 
more enamored of her beauty, and daily sought, by tender assi- 
duity, to soothe the distress of his lovely captive, and gain her 
affections. His gentle treatment had the desired effect, and 
before their arrival at Seville, Zadia had consented to become 
the wife of Don Sebastin. Before their marriage, Zadia em- 
braced the Christian faith, and was baptized by the archbishop 
of Seville, who gave her the name of Elvira. 

Don Fernand was their only child. He remembered but little 
of his mother —she having died when he was scarce seven vears 
of age. Her remains were deposited by the side of those of Al- 
canzor, which had been removed from their resting-place on the 
coast of Tarifa, and, with the archbishop’s leave, deposited in 
the vault of the cathedral, in the city of Seville. 

Aben Habuz, although rejoiced that he had found a relative 
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in Don Fernand, would not consent to his union with Almira 
unless he embraced Islamism. He deemed it impious for a fo] 
lower of Mahomet to marry a Christian ; and he enjoined it upo: 
Don Fernand to renounce his faith. An old Dervise, who ha 
come from Arabia Felix in company with Almira, after her fathe 
was made alcayde of Granada, undertook to expound the doc 
trine of the koran. His exposition, together with the entreatie 
of Almira, soon put an end to Don Fernand’s scruples respectin; 
the propriety of renouncing the Christian faith ; and he embrace 
Islamism, to the no small joy of Aben Habuz. 

About this time Maguel el Rumi arrived at Granada, to clain 
the hand of the dark-eyed Ada. Maguel was graciously receives 
by the aleayde, who was glad to receive tidings of the victorie: 
achieved by the Moslems, from one who had been a partaker 
their toils. He gave a soldier-like account of the armies of th 
faithful, whose commanders had proved themselves as mild i 
conquest as they had been intrepid in assault ; and whose mode 
ration and benignity soothed the terrors of the vanquished, an 
restored tranquility. 

The joy of Ada was unbounded when she beheld Maguel, saf 
released from the toils of war, and welcomed with rapture b: 
Aben Habuz to a home in Granada. 

Splendid preparations were made by the alcayde for the nup 
tials of Don ifernand and Almira; and they were solemnize 
with great pomp and rejoicings throughout the whole city of Gra 
nada. To honor Maguel el Rumi, his nuptials were celebrate 
at the same time with those of Don Fernand. 

The friendship which had long existed between these men 
continued through life ; and when Don Fernand succeeded to th 
government of Granada, which he did upon the death of Abe 
Habuz, he found in Maguel a wise counsellor, and one eve 
ready to assist him. Blessings attended them, both in public an 
in private life. Their dwellings were the abodes of domesti 
bliss in all its variety. Dutiful sons and daughters were adde 
to their store, whose filial piety was a crown of rejoicing to thei 
parents, and an honor to the city wherein they dwelt. 

Don Fernand and Almira both lived to a good old age ; an 
when at length they went down quietly to the grave, their los 
was keenly deplored by the city of Granada, which was for age 
the favorite abode of their descendants, TABITHA. 
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SKETCHES OF THE PAST, No. 4. 
POPE NIGHT. 


How very few are the days kept in New England, as festivals, 
compared with those observed by Other nations! Thanksgiving 
Day, and the Fourth of July, are with us the great days, and the 
only ones celebrated universally. Election Day is sometimes 
elected, by country girls, as a proper time for an afternoon party, 
and much attention is generally bestowed upon the election cake. 
Muster Day is a great day with the little boys, yet seldom aught 
but a season of vexation to their anxious mammas and sisters. 
Forefathers’ Day (the 22nd of December) is very unfrequently 
alluded to; and Christmas Day is, by many descendants of the 
ascetic Puritans, considered a day of unhallowed rites and reli- 
gious mockery. New Year’s Day ts, to be sure, thought a day 
when every body must say, ‘‘I wish you a happy new year,”’ 
though the conduct of the well-wisher may, in every other re- 
spect, sadly refute his expressed desire to contribute to his neigh- 
bor’s happiness. The First of April is sacred to Momus, and is 
perhaps as consistently and invariably observed as any of those 
previously mentioned. 


But the little boys of Amesbury and Salisbury, have a celebra- 
tion which, so far as I know, is peculiar to themselves. It is the 
observance of Pope Night, or the Fifth of November, by bonfires 
upon the hills, shoutings, and all such demonstrations of rejoicing. 
The fifth of November, 1605, it will be remembered, was the 
ever-memorable era of the Gunpowder Plot ; but from whom our 
young friends learned this, and their mode of celebrating it, I 
have never yet ascertained. But it is most certainly considered 
one of their white days, or rather nights ; and is anticipated with 
much impatience, for months previously to its arrival. 


Preparations are made for it long before the forgetful ship- 
builders have recalled the interesting fact, that there will be a 
Pope Night this year also ; but in due season they are effectually 
reminded of it, by finding that their tar-barrels have, on some 
pleasant, star-lit evening,’ most generously bestowed half their 
supplies upon some intruder, or quietly eloped, barrel and all ; 
and, snugly ensconced under some old wharf, barn, or project- 
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ing rock, are patiently awaiting the time when their grand d 
will make ample amends for this temporary seclusion. 

And a truly splendid appearance they sometimes present, wh 
after the thick shades of evening have descended upon hill, vy; 
and river, their bright light streams up into the dark firmame 
mingled with the brighter but more flickering and evanesc 
flames of the other materials for the illumination. I rememl 
well the first night | ever witnessed it. Dark and cloudy w 
the heavens above, and still and quiet the earth beneath. Si 
denly, from a neighboring hill, a spire of light, like a sig 
ame, sprung into the murky atmosphere, and 

“Rocked through the dark skies to and fro. 

Then shot forth another, another still ; 

And see! how they answer from hill to hill! 

Tossing, like pines in the tempest’s sway, 

Joyousiy, wildly, the bright spires play ; 

And exch is hailed with a pealing shout,” 
from the throngs of little fellows, whose mothers all know tl 
‘they are out,’ and are often out also, admiring their brilliant | 
ploits. Bridge’s, Brown’s, Swett’s, Whittier, and Powow hi 
are each thronged with their juvenile patriots ; but all this eff 
vescence among the youngsters, has Jittle to do with Protesta 
ism or Popery. Very few of them know what a vast and terri 
plot was many years ago conceived by the Catholics of Englai 
to revenge themselves upon their oppressors. Nor do they kn 
what cruel persecutious had maddened them to such horrible : 
taliation. Very few of them, | fear, would care if King Jam 
Guy Fawkes, the Pope, Parliament, and all, had been blown 
together — though they would have liked to see the explosion. 

I have said that few of the members of these active little bai 
are aware what they are commemorating ; and you will quite 
often hear the younkers call it Poke Night, as any thing else 
and poke night it assuredly is. There they are, hopping 2 
screaming, shouting and clapping, and pohing together their pi 
of brush, and all sorts of combustibles. Nothing comes am 
that will make a blaze — corn-stalks, pumpkin-vines, bean-pol 
and every thing which can be raked and scraped, far and ne 
lend their ‘‘ shining light ”’ in this good cause. 

But the old fragments from the ship-yards, and more especia 
the remnants of tar-barrels, which they have either begged 
stolen, form their chief dependance. I say begged—for they 
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sometimes condescend to ask for them, and the man who presents 
them with a barrel which is not entirely emptied, is thenceforth 
entitled to their everlasting gratitude. 

It takes considerable to furnish them with ‘ tar-mops,’ as they 
call them, or bunches of corn-stalks, or something of that kind, 
which they fasten upon the end of a long stick, then dip it in the 
tar, and when they have fired it, they run around, brandishing it 
in the air, and swinging it far above their heads. Strange and 
imp-like do their little forms appear, when révealed by the deep 
red glare of the crackling flames, as they sing and yell around 
them, sporting with that element which has been deemed a fit 
plaything for demons, and reminding a classic observer of ‘‘ the 
carnival of the Furies.’’ Surely Powow hill could seldom have 
exhibited a wilder scene, in those savage festivals from which it 
derived its cognomen, than it sometimes does on the night of the 
fifth of November. 

As the materials for the illumination diminish, the fires of 
course die away; but before they are entirely extinguished, the 
reserved tar-barrels are fired, and when well enveloped in flame, 
are, by a well directed blow, sent whirling, bounding and hissing 
down the hill. Those huge red fire-balls are truly worthy of a 
painter’s delineation, as they come rolling and tearing down the 
hills; and, after their mad leaps into the valleys, it takes but a 
short time of uninterrupted combustion to reduce them to ashes. 
Then the little boys stand and watch the smouldering relics of 
their toil and materials, until their mothers call them home. 

ANNETTE, 





WASHINGTONIAN REFORM. 
**'To err is human—to forgive, divine.”’ | 


While we all hope to be forgiven our numerous errors and 
follies, is it not strange, ay, astonishing, that we should be so 
slow to forgive those who offend us? Yet soit is. I believe it 
to be an incontestible fact, that the community has entirely lost 
many valuable members, by its own reluctance to extend the 
hand of kindness to those who have wandered from the path of 
virtue — the only means of leading them back to honor, to use- 
fulness, and to happiness. 
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1 would not lessen the odiousness of vice ; on the contrary, 
would have its hideousness portrayed in such vivid colors, that 
glance of it should make the heart shrink back as from the tow 
of aviper. But 1 would have the wanderer from the path of re 
titude encouraged to return, by the voice of kindness and ley 
It does not follow, as a matter of course, that an individual 
wholly corrupt, because of one deviation irom the ‘straight a 
narrow way.”’ 

Stephen Burroughs, one of the greatest rogues that ever 1 
fested our country, declared that when he came out of prison t 
first time, he would have gladly earned lus living. but found 
impossible to procure work, and his tricnds treated him as thou 
they did not wish him in their houses. ‘Vherefore he was co: 
pelled to ‘‘steal for a living.”” Thus was that wretched bei 
thrust down the precipice of irremediable ruin, by the very pe 
sons who should have saved him by kindness, and gently led h 
back to adorn the triumph of virtue, 

The circumstances which I shall now introduce, have trai 
pired in the history of persons with whom I am personally « 
quainted, 

The first was a youth in his teens. He was sent to the Stat 
Prison for aiding in secreting stolen goods. Some benevol 
individuals interested themselves in his behalf, and obtained | 
pardon. When he caine out, they procured him a situation i 
respectable shop, where he went to work, determined to ga 
not only a competency of worldly goods, but a characier; a 
lis efforts were crowned with suecess. He is now a usetul « 
zen, a faithtul husband, and an affectionate father. 

A young girl, uniriended and alone, wandered through 


gave her a hon 


street. A benevolent individual saw her, and 
After a few months of good conduct, she yielded to temptati 
and took property that belonged to another, She was soon : 


‘tected, and brought before the bar of justice, where mercy a 


dwelt. When the term of her punishment expired, she returt 
to the friends she had injured, (for she had no other,) and ti. 
received and treated her kindly. They pointed her to the jp 
of integrity and undeviating honesty, as the only way to gain : 
confidence and respect which she had so recently forfeited, I 
forgiveness thus bestowed was not extended in vain, —the yor 
wanderer returned to duty, and now enjoys the respect of ail ¥ 
know her, 
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The last circumstance which I shail bring to support my posi- 
A young lady, amiable and beautiful, was lured to 
the embrace of sin, under a specious guise, 


tion, 18 this: 
The destroyer wro't 
The cheek where the rose and lily had vied m 
Most truly 
And while 
she felt that she had quite forfeited all claim to the regard of so- 
ciety, friends stepped forward, whose hearts had been baptized 


a fearful ruin. 
their loveliness, was blanched to an ashy paleness. 
did she mourn her departure from the path of virtue. 


in the font of love divine, and with true Christian benevolence, 
opened the gate of virtue, which leads to the highway of happ:- 
ness, and gently bade her enter. As she tremblingly advanced, 
each lent an arm to support her feeble steps. As she proceeded, 
she gradually gained strength, until at length she stood alone — 
redeemed ! ay, saved to herself, to her triends, and to community. 
Years have since elapsed, and they have served to test the sin- 
cerity of her repentance. 

These have been the triumphs of love and forgiveness, and the 
same causes may still produce sinilar results. 

Who can tell the fearful depths of vice into which these might 
have plunged, had they been abandoned, as was the unfortunate 
Burroughs! If we more frequently considered the divine pre- 
cept, ‘‘ Let him that is wirnovutT sin cast the first sfone,’’ I believe 
we should see more of the heavenly principle of forgiveness exer- 


cised in the world. ORIANNA, 





A WINTER EVENING. 


It was one of those beautiful winter evenings, when night's sil- 
ver queen sheds her soft lustre on crusted snow and glittering 
ice, that the merry peals of laughter were heard throughout our 
little village ; and at every door, with heart-felt glee, was sung 


the old ballad, — 


“Come, boys aad girls, come aut to play, 
The moon is a-shining as bright as day. 
Come with a whoop, and come at a cali, 
Come with a good will, or not at ali.” 
The boys and girls responded to this invitation, by a simulta- 


neous rush into the street, aud with a sufficient number of hand- 
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sleds, made all possible haste to a steep snow-bank, near tl 
shore of a small pond, whose icy fetters were of the smoothe 
polish. Then commenced the delightful sport of sliding dow 
hill, seated on a hand-sled — the boys on the front part, and th 
girls on the hinder part. ‘‘ Hurrah !”’ and with the velocity of 
steam-engine, down went the sleds to the foot of the hill, n¢ 
stopped until they reached the shore of the pond, and had slid r 
little distance over its glass-like surface. 

After a while, the fatigue of climbing up hill was thought n 
to be sufficiently compensated by the pleasure of sliding down 
and it was proposed that they should slide across the pond, an 
call at Dr. W.’s, on the opposite side. All agreed to this props 
sal, for right sure they were, not only of a kindly greeting, 
social chat, and much good counsel, but also of apples and cide 
in great plenty. It was agreed upon to slide around the shor 
of the pond, in order to enjoy the delightful scenery of a lot « 
beech and maple trees, with here and there a tall hemlock and 
dwarf spruce, all richly clad in a drapery of jeweled ice, whicl 
glittering in moon-beams, seemed to vie in splendor with th 
spangled firmament above. 

While admiring the splendor of the scene, a dark substance 1 
a path which lay through the wood, attracted attention ; and som 
of the younkers, upon going to ascertain what it might be, foun 
that it was the body of a poor day laborer, who, having taken 
drop too much of the ‘‘O be joyful,” his usual remedy for th 
evils of ‘‘smoky house, and scolding wife,’’ had sat down t 
soliloquize upon the delights of ‘‘ home, sweet home ;’’ and 
giving way to a drowsy sensation, would no doubt have slept th 
sleep of death, but for the timely assistance of this playful com 
pany. 

‘‘ Halloa! uncle Levi!’’ shouted the boys at the top of thei 
voices. ‘‘ Wake up, wake up, and help us trap a racoon,’’—a 
the same time shaking him with all their might. 

‘“Coon in the wood-pile,”’ at length hiccuped the poor ine 


briate, 

The girls took off their aprons, and lashed two of the hand 
sleds together with them ; then spread some of their cloaks upo 
the sleds, upon which the boys placed uncle Levi, (as they calle 
him,) and wrapping him up in cloaks, made all possible haste t 
the hospitable mansion of Dr. W, 
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The good doctor thought it a fine frolic, when, sans ceremome, 
his door flew open, and some half-dozen boys entered, dragging 
in ‘‘uncle Levi,’’ and followed by all the boys and girls belong- 
ing to our village ; but when he learned in what a sad state 
‘‘yncle Levi’? was found, he administered all needful restora- 
tives, and the boys and girls experienced the heart-felt pleasure 
of knowing of a truth, that with the assistance of Dr. W., they 
had not only saved the life of a fellow creature, but had been in- 
strumental in reclaiming an inebriate — for ‘‘uncle Levi’’ from 
that time tasted not strong drink. 

After seeing ‘‘uncle Levi’’ comfortable, and partaking of 
some refreshments, the young people started for home. The 
doctor, with true country politeness, accompanied them half way; 
and when he stopped to view the forest trees, all glistening in 
their jeweled winter-robes, he confessed that his eyes scarce 
saw a lovelier sight. ‘‘ But,’’ said he, musing, ‘‘ Heaven beheld 
a lovelier sight, when so many young hearts and hands, on this 
very spot, were actively engaged in doing good; and surely 
some blessing will attend the work.”’ B. C. 





MY SCHOOLMATES, 


There are many scenes linked with the past, upon which the 
eye of memory delights to dwell ; and it affords a sweet relief 
sometimes to turn our thoughts away from the cares and vexa- 
tions of the present hour, and allow them to rest awhile upon 
objects that live only in remembrance. 

My schoolmates! how varied are the sensations that are awa- 
kened by the mention of that name! Years have gone by since 
your familiar voices have greeted my ear, and many long miles 
are now between us; but neither time nor distance can erase 
from the heart the remembrance of dear and loved friends. Oh, 
those were halcyon days, when together we roamed the flowery 
felds, gathering from them blossoms rich and rare! Satisfied 
with the present, we thought not that the future might throw 
darkness and gloom along our pathway. 

And is it not a wise dispensation of Providence, that a veil has 
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been thrown over the future that the eye of man cannot pen 
trate ? for who could endure to live, could he behold all tl 
misery and suffering in the way before him! But man is ma 
the creature of expectation, always looking forward for somethi 
better than the present moment affords ; and however differe 
the reality may prove, there is always one bright spot in the di 
tance, that the star of hope illumines, that makes his path mo 
pleasant, than if he could behold the thorns that lie therein. 

But Time, which changes all things, has left its impress ups 
my young companions. They are no longer the merry schoc 
virls, who sported with me upon the green, or rambled on t 
hill-side, beneath the forest shade. Some have grown up 
womanhood, left the homes of their youth, and entered up 
untried scenes, with but one fond and faithful heart to cheer a 
support them in all the trials through which they might be call 
to pass. Others still remain with their parents, a joy and a co. 
fort to declining age. 

But there was one among my young companions, who was n 
most intimate friend. Where now is she ¢ When last we me 
the smile of health lighted up her countenance, and life and a 
mation beamed in every feature. But the destroyer came, a 
while in the bloom of life, ere the flowers of spring had fade 
her pure spirit left its earthly tenement, to dwell with kindr 
spirits in a land of rest. Eighteen summers had scarcely pass 
over my young friend, when the rose on her cheek began to fa 
and the light of her eye to grow dim, which told too plainly th 
she must die. Many were the tears shed upon the spot sacr 
to her memory — for she was beloved by all who knew her. 

While reflecting upon the changes a few years have wroug 
among our young companions, we are forcibly reminded of t 
mutability of all earthly objects. A little while, and the plac 
that know us, will know us no more forever. Such reflectio 
should teach us to improve the present moments as they fly, f 
the future may not be ours. 

Farewell to consideration of the past—for present scenes n¢ 
claim my attention. But, my young companions ! should I nev 
meet you more, till my heart’s latest pulsation will I cherish yo 
memory. MARIA. 
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MY CHILDHOOD HOME. 


I love on memory’s page to trace 
The busy days of yore; 
Each hill and dell and hiding-place, 


I ne’er shall visit more. 


My early home, my happy home! 
A thousand times more dear 
Than mansion great, or lordly dome, 


Do thy blest shades appear. 


The garden, orchard, field and brook, 
The pasture on the hill, 

Where oft [I’ve strayed around to look, 
Or played beside the rill; 


Or climbed the ancient mossy rock, 
Close by the Gilead tree ;— 

That scene the lapse of time shall meck, 
Remembered still by me. 


Remembered, too, the generous well, 
Close by the reck and tree ; 

The “ oaken bucket,” hung to tell 
Of ‘sparkling waters free.” 


And in its lucid face I'd gaze, 
To see the bucket swing ; 
Or from its quiet resting-place, 
The pure cold water bring. 


My childhood home, my childhood home! 
How dear that name to ine! 
Although afar | dwell or ream, 
My heart still turns to thee. Ras We 





THE SUFFOLK-STREET CHAPEL. 


The ‘Free Cnapel Enterprise’ is a phrase unintelligible to 
many of our operatives, and I will pretace my article upon it with 
some remarks addressed particularly to them. 

When a majority of our young friends leave the retired coun- 
try towns of New England for this bustling city, one of the first 
contrasts, which elicits disapprobation, is that relative to religious 
affairs. They have been accustomed to the spacious old meeting- 


house, where each time-worn pew has been, from time beyond 
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their recollections, an heir-loom in the family which wors 
there, and pew-rent is a thing unknown. ‘True, the mini 
must be supported, but it is done by contributions, or in s 
way which causes them no disturbance. 

Here, they soon see it is very different. The factory 
form a large proportion of the population, and the factory § 
are expected to support most of the institutions of religion. % 
is something new and unexpected. They strongly disapprov 
it. The gospel, they think, should be dispensed ‘‘ without mo 
and without price.’’ To goto meeting is to indulge in an ex; 
sive luxury, and they would rather remain at home, or go f 
while ‘‘ all round,” that is, take a peep into every place of v 
ship. The latter is a plan which I think far from objectiona 
at first — for something must be learned (at least, of toleratt 
in thus mingling with differing, and in many respects stra 
sects. First, they go to see the Catholics. ‘These are to tl 
the lions of Lowell, and strange indeed does their symbol 
service appear to these descendants of the Puritans. 

If they can so far subdue prejudice, and think the ‘‘ folks 
home ’’ will never discover the transgression, they go also to 
Unitarian church. Here they expect to see something very t 
atrical, some parody upon the usual religious services, anc 
the best but a dry essay upon ‘‘ moral honesty.”’ ‘‘ Do they h 
meetings like other folks ?’’ was a question once asked, and t 


é¢ 


are probably often amazed to see solemn worship go up to ‘ 
one only Gop, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Then, if they can venture so far, they go to hear the Uni 
salists ; and strange does this also appear to them, that love, 
fear, can be found a suflicient impulse to draw together so la 
a band of worshippers. 

The Episcopalians, Baptists, &c., are each favored with a vi 
and I here repeat the assertion, that no harm can accrue frou 
The truth must force itself upon the minds of the most prejudic 
that there is, beneath these minor differences of manner | 
matter, some principle common to all. All are exercising, | 
cerely, the noblest faculties of their nature ; and in the m 
important articles of faith, there is union between them. T 
everywhere hear supplication raised, and praise ascribed, to. 
God, the Maker and Preserver of all things. They every wh 
hear of the Friend and Savior of man, and every where of a re 
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bution for good and evil. The conviction must be theirs, that in 
all these, there is some portion of the true spirit of piety, and they 
will feel that mere opinions and creeds, though they may be the 
skeleton —the bone and sinew of the religious frame — are not 
the rounded lineaments which please the beholder’s eye by their 
beauty, nor yet the active stream which courses through each 
vein, and gives it life and vigor. 

But when curiosity has been fully gratified, it is too often the 
case, that, instead of fixing upon some one place in which they 
may join with others in these exercises, they discontinue alto- 
ether their attendance upon public worship. Early religious 
habits, and fixed principles may influence many to sacrifice some- 
thing for the gratification of religious desires ; but many continue 
indifferent, postpone a regular attendance upon meeting till ‘‘a 
more convenient season,”’ and finally sink into utter apathy. 

Now we can all conceive how, in a large city, this class will 
continually increase, and will be augmented by the rise of a 
generation who have never been led to the house of Gop, and 
hardly heard, except in terms of proianation, His holy name. 

About thirteen years since, it was ascertained that in Boston 
there were 20,000 connected with no place of worship, and for 
but few of these were there accommodations, had they been dis- 
posed to attend. Let us think of this for a moment. A number 
which would equal the population of forty of our small country 
towns. This was a startling fact, and aroused the attention of 
the benevolent and religious of that city. 

There are some names which will descend to posterity, hal- 
lowed by the remembrance of virtues displayed, and good ef- 
lected. There have been those, who, listening to the appeal of 
suffering and degraded humanity, have sacrificed health, wealth, 
friends, and even life itself, for the benefit of their fellow men. 
Howard the philanthropist ; Eliot, the apostle to the Indians ; 
Oberlin ; Neff; Father Mathew, and others, are instances. It 
cannot be presumption to place in this list the name of T'ucker- 
nan, the individual who first devised the plan of a Ministry for 
the Poor — one whose privileges should extend to all alike, and 
to all be literally free. He first made it ‘an active experiment, 
laboring, as it were, alone ; bearing the ark single handed ; 
putting his own hand to the plough, and turning not bate: though 
it went through flints, and quarries of opposition, on the field of 
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its adventure, before it was made ready for planting, or prepa 
for the good harvest of success which has followed.’ 

There are now three Free Chapels in Boston, and as m: 
‘Ministers at Large,’ or Ministers to the Poor; and when i 
stated that Sarcenr and WarTeErRsToN are two of these ministe 
it will be acknowledged that those who have been thus collec 
to receive the bread of life, are not sent back with stones. 
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SuFFOLK-sTreet Carer, Boston. 
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The Suffolk-street Chapel, of which we here have a view, 
be remarked as a unique structure, and the following stati: 
may not be uninteresting : 
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“The cost of this Chapel was about $14,500, exclusively of the land, 
which was given by the city, according to a grant, in 1806, to the first 
-eligious society which should build a church thereon. The architectural 


style of the house is somewhat imposing and peculiar. It is built of 


rough stone, with rustic finishings of granite at the corners, and around 
the windows, which have circular heads. Its position is prominent; and 
one of the most singular features of the edifice is its height, together with 
the unusual projection of the coving, or eaves, 4 feet 6 "inches on all 
sides beyond the body of the walls. This peculiarity gives a massive 
and somewhat novel appearance to the whole. It has a portico in front, 
supported by four or five granite piers, with intervening arches.” 


So much for its external appearance, and the interior is said 
to correspond with the exterior in beauty and convenience ; and 
altogether it is thought to be ‘‘one of the neatest, most appro- 
priate, and substantial places of worship in the city. By the 
venerous efforts of individuals, it has been furnished with organ, 
clock, communion-table, lamps, &c., and is rapidly filling up 
with the families in its neighborhood.” 

I have before me a concise account of the anniversary of the 
Sunday School connected with this Chapel, which was also the 
anniversary of its Dedication. It appears, by the report of the 
Superintendant, that the school, which at first numbered but 30 
pupils, has gradually increased, until now there are 200 pupils, 
and 30 teachers, making an average attendance of 150. ‘This 
must indeed be a striking and gratifying result, and says much 
tor the fidelity and talents of the Pastor of the Chapel, Rev. Joun 
T. Sargent. With one more quotation, we close our remarks 
upon this building. It is that ‘‘the blessing of Heaven may rest 
upon the pastors, the people, and the Sunday schools of these 
Chapels, so that the word of divine truth may have free course, 
‘and be glorified.’ ”’ 

And now why can we not have something of a similar charac- 
terin this city ? Is it not needed’ Should there not be one 
place where those, who, from whatever cause, feel unable to 
contribute to the maintenance of the gospel, may still enjoy its 
privileges ? one piace where they can go, without beholding the 
box labelled in staring characters, ‘‘SUPPORT PUBLIC WOR- 
SHIP,” or hearing the request to give something for the for- 
mation of a new society, or the support of an old one? I say 
hot but that these things should be done, but none should be 
compelled to do them, or relinquish their claim to the privileges 
of the gospel. And perhaps we might witness the gratifying 
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spectacle, which has been seen elsewhere. In some places t! 
Ministry to the Poor has proved so beneficial to the temporal | 
terests of its recipients, that their pastors are partially, if n 
wholly, supported by their own voluntary contributions. 

I forgot to mention, where I should have done it, that D 
Tuckerman, the noble and lamented pioneer in this great caus 
is now deceased ; but the work which he projected is spreadi 
over our own land, and even to some of the cities of Europe. 
is one of the grand characteristics of our age —one of the lan 
marks which will show posterity how far the tide of progressi 
had reached in our time; and methinks its swelling surge sen 
forth the voice of rebuke to all who say that Society, ay, Religi 
itself, is fast retrograding to the darkness of times long sin 
gone by. While there are those who look upon Futurity wi 
dark forebodings, and see the light of day fast waning from t 
sky, there are also those who look to it alone for real light, a 
assert that all who have yet lived, have groped in shadows. T 
Radical looks upon the morning, the Conservative upon the eve 
ing, star. The true man sees the sun wending his glorious w 
in the firmament ; and though there may be clouds about hi 
and some dark with portending storms, yet there are also tho 
of rose and amber tinge, and through them all are the deep r! 
which disclose ‘the calm serene of heaven.’’ H. F, 





THE DEALINGS OF PROVIDENCE. 


‘‘ Searcely an ill to human life belongs, 


But what our follies cause, or mutual w rongs ; 
Or if some stripes from Providence we feel, 

He strikes with pity, and but wounds to heal ; 
Kindly, perhaps, sometimes afllicts us here, 

To cuide our views to a sublimer sphere.”—yenyns. 


There are dark spots in life’s picture, perceptible even to th 
who look only on its brightest side. Gloomy feelings steal uy 
them, which they can neither understand nor repel. They se 
to be on the principle of reaction, purely mechanical ; and 1 
depth of the gloom is generally graduated by the elevation 
feeling that preceded it. Kirk White was doubtless under | 


influence of feelings of this sort, when he penned the follow 
complaint — 
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‘Then whence it is | cannot tell, ee 
But there is some mysterious spell, au 
That holds me when I’m glad, a 
And so the tear-drop fills my eye, | 
But yet, in truth, | know not why, : at 
Or wherefore I am sad.’ Set 
af be ih 
This species of suffering is peculiar to highly sensitive, and Ba 
° 7 . fe 
naturally sunny temperaments ; and we can easily conceive it a i 
° ° . r a ; ee ad 
necessary discipline for such temperaments. ‘This world would ehh 
. . . St Oa 
be all too lovely and attractive without it. The eye would never ap 
turn to heaven as the “‘ better land,”’ if it met no repulsive objects : ‘ 
J ° be e > . ue 500 
here. But how far this suffering is the result of mental organi- Ned 
zation, and how far of the infringement of laws that we know or TGs 
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If we are addicted to mental intoxication, we must suffer 


dence. bi) 
mental exhaustion and disease, just as surely, and as justly, too, ae : 
as the inebriate suffers after a Bacchanalian revel. Let us think " a 
of these things, my sensitive sisters, before we intrench ourselves an 
in the privileges of those who innocently endure ‘‘ much tribula- : BY 
tion.’ fi 4 
We can easily understand why the guilty suffer. It needs no 4 
uncommon perception, no high exercise of faith, to see and be- ‘ 
lieve that the dispensation of Providence is just and merciful, ¥ 
which has so blended transgression and suffering, that they can- ' 
not be separated. Not so when we see the lovely and innocent i 
suffering with the guilty. We can sometimes suppose it neces- Re 
sary to humble pride, to teach the prosperous lessons of depen- Oe 
dence on God, and to turn the worldly-minded from their idols. 4 
But there are instances in which such discipline seems wholly i 
unnecessary, in which the ‘‘ meek and lowly ”’ follower of y BEER 
drags out a wretched existence, the victim of another’s crime. 
Physical deformity and diseases are laid upon the ‘‘ pure in heart.’’ ue 
While pity weeps for them, reason would fain know why such 
dispensations are permitted to enter the plans of Providence. a 
But she fails in her investigations ; and faith comes in to do her 
“perfect work.’? With child-like trust, she lays her head on a 
the bosom of her heavenly Father, although His breast-plate be 4 ; 
of thorns — kisses His rod, although it wounds, but not to heal. 46 
And herein lies one of the sweetest ‘‘ uses of adversity.”’ The “ 
. Christian loves to look upward for a sublimer, more enduring i 
Joy, than can be found in the grovelling pursuits of sense. He “ 
‘ 








INTEMPERANCE, 


would not exchange this dear privilege, even though it be wedd. 
to poverty and toil, for 


“ silver, or gold, 
Or all that this enethi can afford.” 


Then even here, in His darkest doings, our heavenly Father 
justified, nay, glorified. Trust on, then, meek and quiet mourne 































‘He strikes with pity, and but wounds to heal.” 





INTEMPERANCE. 


[ saw a sight, a sad and mournful sight, 
And such an one as [| sincerely hope 
And humbly pray I ne’er may see again. 
Yet ’twas a common sight, oft seen by those 
Who can look on with careless unconcern, 
And hearts which seem as cold and destitute 
Of every finer feeling of the soul, 
As the cold marble. Yes, a woful sight 
Jt surely was—one which would almost make 
An angel weep. It was a drunken youth— 
A lovely lad, upon whose blooming cheek 
Searce sixteen summers had in bea auty shone; 
And he was reeling from the dire eflects 
Of the debasing cup—the fatal draught 
That has so many noble youth laid Tow, 
And so much misery caused. There were fiends 
(Men they were called, because they had the form ; 
We'll call them fie nds, ay, fiends in human shape) 
Resolved to lead this thoughtless youth astray,— 
And well did they succeed. Day after day 
They lured him to that fatal spot, where Rum 
Bound him in chains from which he could not break. 
Alas! he fell! that generous, neble youth, 
Who once had been the pride of all his friends ; 
His widowed mother’s darling, only son, 
Who once such cheering promise gave of w orth, 
Exalted worth. And now her heart was torn, 
With anguish deep, as tongue cannot deseribe. 
She ple: id with him in vain: he still went on 
The broad high-way to death. 

And many such 

There are, who thus are led to ruin dark. 


Aud now I fain would ask each patriot heart, 
If this must always be. Say, shall our youth, 
America’s brave sons—her noblest. sons-— 
Our country’s hope, be blighted thus? This foe, 
Intemperance, shall it ever havoc make 
Of all we hold most dear? Say, shall this foe 
Still cause the widowed mother's heart to bleed 
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ENERGY OF CHARACTER, 


Over her fallen son, and cause the heart 

Of wife and more than orphan child to throb 

With bitter, untold woe? Shall we submit, 

And tamely wear a much more galling yoke 

Than any Eastern despot ever laid 

Upon a subject’s neck? The thundering sound 

Of million voices strongly answers, No! 

We will arise, and to the conflict come 

Against this foe. With our united strength, 

And with the strength of Him who rules above, 
We'll put the monster down. Ay, though his height 
To heay’n should reach, and he the land bestride 

As with a single step; his giant form 

We will cut down, and into pieces hew ; 

And generations yet to come, shall see 

Naught but his giant bones beneath the sun 

Lie bleaching.* We know this work shall onward move, 
For ’tisa glorious work; and it will spread 

Till it has gained ‘the universal sway.” 

This cause of God, the holy Temperance cause, 
Shall triumph yet—for the almighty arm 

Of Him who rules on high is on our side, 

And in His might we must and will prevail. ae 


* «Argument for Early Temperance, by Edward Tiitchcock,”’ page 68. 





ENERGY OF CHARACTER. 


With the first principles of mental instruction, energy of cha- 
racter should be cultivated. Along with the higher powers, it 
should be cherished, and allowed to expand in the earliest dawn- 
igs of intellectual light. Although the powers be humble, and 
the opportunities few, the person possessed of energy may ac- 
complish much. What to others are insurmountable obstacles, 
serve to stimulate him to renewed exertion. What the world 
calls intolerable evils, he names good discipline ; and he trains 
his mind according to this established principle, — whatever is 
worth possessing, is worth using effort to obtain. Step by step, 
he moves forward in his rugged pathway, undismaycd by the 
'rowning cliffs above. With undaunted courage, with unabated 
zeal, he pursues his well-directed course, not doubting that the 
prize is within his reach, though placed on the highest eminence 
of his most sanguine wishes ; and it proves the reward of many 
toilsome years of self-denial and grievous suffering. High has 
he placed the standard of moral excellence ; and as he approaches 
the lofty pinnacle of his hopes, in deeper humility does he wor- 
ship and adore his Maker — bless Him for existence, with feel- 


ings of reverential awe — admire the perfection of His character 


—resolve to serve his Lord and Master, more faithfully, grate- 
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fully — acknowledging His mercy and goodness guiding him i 
his past career, and meekly begs the care and protection of hi 
heavenly F ather during the short, uneven journey of life. 

All intelligent beings are endowed with faculties peculiar t 
themselves, and placed in peculiar circumstances that shoul 
draw forth the heaven-born energies of the mind. Should ever 
accountable being do justice to his or her own individual facultie 
—-think and act for one — pursue a line of conduct suited to hi 

sphere, however humble his station may be— he is honorable, hy 
is respectable ; and that person has, perhaps, a more worthy 
character, than the one of lofty genius, who, with better oppor 
tunities weiiere himself to be hid in the crowd: or 1n any wal 
‘hatever, by neglect, or servile imitation, to deface the origina 
paiaiatiee bestow ed by the Creator. 

The man who rises by his own efforts, proves himself worthy 
of his opportunities — Is an independent man. Conscious worth 
sustains him in the path of integrity — buoys his spirit up in the 
dark moments of trial — speeds the time that shall again place 
the conqueror’s wreath upon his brow — continues him a being 
of sunlight — urges him forward in his honorable pursuit, to lear 
and ever practice that which shall improve his own mind, and 
promote the welfare of his fellow men. ‘ Onward, still onward,’ 
is his motto ; and ‘onward’ he marches, earning and deserving 
the affection and esteem of the wise and good, and enjoying 
the approving smiles of a pure conscience. 

Though adverse winds blow roughly upon him, he quails not 
at their overwhelming force ; he feels not their cold, blighting 
influence —for he is shielded by Omnipotence — living i in strict 
obedience to the commands of a righteous God. Thick clouds 
may gather and hover over his mind : they cannot shade from 
his single vision the bright star of his hope. Its steady light dis- 
pels the gloom, and radiates his safe, narrow path, with renewed 
brightness to his more watchful view. Loud storms may rage 
around: he heeds not their fury. They cannot extinguish the 
living flame that lights up the temple of his soul — for it emanated 
from “Deity. Its effulgent brightness sheds a halo of gladness 
on all around, bya well ordered life and godly conversation 
The powers of darkness all may combine, and threaten momen- 
tary destruction : calmly he passes on. His well-balanced miud 
is unmoved from the firm foundation of truth and virtue. ‘The 
all-ooverning principle within defies the angry power of contend- 
ing passions. Although he has not wealth or rank to transmit to 
future generations, he has that which is better. His sense and 
worth shall be remembered, when the hollow things of earth are 
forgotten. His name shall be cherished by all who know how to 
value true goodness of heart. And when to its bright, eternal 
source the unstained fountain of being has passed, the Sai ia 
of his deeds shall live, a blessing to the world. T. E. H. 
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LIFE AMONG FARMERS. 


There is much complaint among farmers’ wives and daughters, 
of want of time for rest, recreation, and literary pursuits. ‘It is 
cook, eat, and scrub — cook, eat, and scrub, from morning till 
night, and from year to year,’ says many a farmer’s wife. And 
<o it is in many families. But how far this results from the very 
nature of the situation, and how far from injudicious domestic 
management, is a query worthy of our attention, A very large 
proportion of my readers who are now factory girls, will in a few 
months or years be the busy wives of busy farmers ; and if by a 
few speculations on the subject before us, and an illustration to 
the point, we can reach one hint that may hereafter be useful to 
us, our labor and ‘search of thought’ will not have been in vain. 

Mr. Moses Eastman was what is technically called a wealthy 
farmer. Every one in the country knows what this means. He 
jad a farm cf some hundred or more acres, a large two-story 
dwelling house, a capacious yard, in which were two large barns, 
sheds, a sheep-cote, granary, and hen-coop. He kept a hundred 
sheep, ten cows, horses and oxen in due proportion. Mr. East- 
man often declared that no music was half so sweet to him, as 
ihat of the inmates of this yard. I think we shall not quarrel 
with his taste in this manifestation ; for it is certainly delightful 
on a warm day, im early spring, to listen to them, the lambs, 
hens —Guinea and American —turkeys, geese, and ducks and 
peacocks, 

Mr. Eastman was unbending in his adherence to the creed, 
prejudices and customs of his fathers. It was his boast that his 
farm had passed on from father to son, to the fourth generation ; 
and every body could see that it was none the worse for wear. 
He kept more oxen, sheep and cows than his father kept. He 
had ‘ pulled down his barns and built larger.’ He had surround- 
ed his fields and pastures with stone wall, in lieu of Virginian, 
stump, brush and board fence. And he had taught his sons and 
daughters, of whom he had an abundance, to walk in his foot- 
steps—all but Mary. He should always rue the day that he 
consented to let Mary go to her aunt’s ; but he acted upon the 
belief that it would lessen his expenses to ‘be rid of her during 


her childhood. He had all along intended to recall her as soon 
9 
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as she was old enough to be serviceable to him. But he said h 
believed that would never be, if she lived as long as Methuselah 
She could neither spin nor weave as she ought ; for she put s 
much material in her yarn, and wove her cloth so thick, that n 
profit resulted from its manufacture and sale. Now Deborah 
his oldest daughter, had just her mother’s knack of making ; 
good deal out of a little. And Mary had imbibed some very dan 
gerous ideas of religion, — she did not even believe in ghosts ! — 
dress, and reading. For his part, he would not, on any account 
attend any other meeting than old Mr. Bates’. His father an 
grandfather always attended there, and they prospered well. Bu 
Mary wanted to go to the other meeting occasionally, all becaus 
Mr. Morey happened to be a bit of an orator. True, Mr. Bate: 
was none of the smartest ; but there was an advantage in this 
He could sleep as soundly, and rest as rapidly, when at his meet: 
ing, as in bed; and by this means he could regain the sleep los' 
during the week by rising early and working late. And Mary 
had grown so proud that she would not wear a woolen, home. 
manufactured dress visiting, as Deborah did. She must flaunt 
off to meeting every sabbath, in white or silk, while chiniz was 
good enough for Deborah. Deborah seldom read any thing bu 
the Bible, Watts’ Hymn Book, ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and a few 
tracts they had in the house. Mary had hardly faid off her 
finery, on her return from her aunt’s, before she inguired abou 
books and newspapers. Her aunt had heaps of books and papers. 
‘These had spoilt Mary. True, papers were sometimes useful ; 
lwe would have lost five hundred dollars by the failure of the —— 
Bank, but for a newspaper he borrowed of Capt. Norwood. But 
the captain had enough of them — was always ready to lend to 
him—and he saved no small sum in twenty years, by borrow- 
ing papers of him. 

How Capt. Norwood managed to add to his property he could 
not conceive. So much company, fine clothing, and schooling! 
he wondered that it did not ruin him. And ’twas all folly — ’twas 
asin; for they were setting extravagant examples, and every 
body thought they must do as the Norwoods did. Mr. Norwood 
ought to remember that his father wore home-made ; and what 
was good enough for his good old father, was good enough for 
kim, But alas! times were dreadfully altered. 

As for Mary, she must turn over a new leaf, or go back to her 
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aunt. He would not help one who did not help herself. Mary 
was willing, nay, anxious to return. ‘To spend one moment, ex- 
cept on the sabbath, in reading, was considered a crime ; to 
gather a flower or mineral, absurd ; and Mary begged that she 
might be permitted to return to Mrs. Barlow. As there was no 
prospect of reforming her, Mr, Eastman and his wife readily 
consented. Mr. Eastman told her, at the same time, that she 
must be preparing for a wet day; and repeatedly charged her to 
remember that those who folded their hands in the summer, must 
‘beg in harvest, and have nothing.’ 

Mary had often visited the Norwood’s and other young friends, 
during her year spent at home; but she had not been permitted 
to give a party in return. Why, Deborah had never thought of 
doing such a thing! Mary begged the indulgence of her mother, 
with the assuranee that it was the last favor she would ever ask 
at her hand. ‘The mother in her at last yielded; and she pro- 
mised to use her influence with her husband. After a deal of 
cavilling, he consented, on the condition that the strictest eco- 
nomy should attend the expenditures on the occasion, and that 
they should exercise more prudence in the family, until their loss 
was made gain. So the party was given. 

‘You find yourself thrown on barren ground, Miss Norwood,’ 
said Mary, as she saw Miss Norwood looking around the room ; 
‘neither papers, books, plants, plates, or minerals.’ 

‘Where are those rocks you brought in, Molly ?’ said Debo- 
rah, with a loud, grating laugh. 

Mary attempted to smile, but her eyes were full of tears. 

‘What rocks, Deborah ?’ asked Clarina Norwood. 

‘Them you see stuffed into the garden wall, there. Mary 
fixed them all in a row on the table. I think as father does, that 
nothing is worth saving that can’t be used ; so I put them in the 
wall to keep the hens out of the garden. The silly girl cried 
When she see them ; should you have thought it ?’ 

‘What were they, dear Mary?’ asked Clarina. 

‘Very pretty specimens of white, rose and smoky quartz, black 
and white mica, gneiss, hornblende, and a few others, that I col- 
lected on that very high hill, west of here.’ 

‘How unfortunate to lose them!’ said Miss Norwood, in a 
soothing tone. ‘Could not we recover them, dear Mary?’ 

‘There is no room for them,’ said Deborah. ‘We want to 
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spread currants and blueberries on the tables to be dried. B 
sides, I think as father does, that there is enough to do, witho 
spending the time in such flummery. As father says, ‘‘time 
our estate,’? and I think we ought to improve every moment 
it, except Sundays, in work,’ 

‘I must differ from you, Miss Eastman,’ said Miss Norwoo 
‘I cannot think it the duty of any one to labor entirely for tl 
‘‘meat that perisheth.’’ ‘Too much, vastly too much time is spe 
thus by almost all.’ 

‘The merey! you would have folks prepare for a wet da 
would n’t you °’ 

‘I would have every one make provisions for a comfortab 
subsistence ; and this is enough. The mind should be cared fo 
Deborah. It should not be left to starve, or feed on husks.’ 

‘I don’t know about this mind, of which you and our Ma 
make such a fuss. My concern is for my body. Of this I kno 
enough.’ 

‘Yes; you know that it is dust, and that to dust it must r 
turn in a little time, while the mind is to live on forever, wi 
God and His holy angels. Think of this a moment, Deborah 
and say, should not the mind be fed and clothed upon, when i 
destiny is so glorious ? Or should we spend our whole lives 
adding another acre to our farms, another dress to our war 
robe, and another dollar to our glittering heap ?’ 

‘Oh, la! all this sounds nicely; but I do think that every ma 
who has children should provide for them.’ 

‘Certainly —intellectual food and clothing. It is for this 
am contending. He should provide a comfortable bodily subs! 
tence, and educate them as far as he is able and their destin 
require,’ 

‘And he should leave them a few hundreds, or thousands, | 
give them a kind of a start in the world,’ 

‘He does this in giving them a liberal education, and he leav 
them in banks that will always discount. But farther than ed 
cation of intellect and propensity 1s concerned, I am for the sel 
made man. I think it better for sons to carve their own way | 
eminence with little pecuniary aid by way of a settlement ; ar 
for daughters to be ‘‘won and wedded”? for their own intrinsi 
excellence, not for the dowry in store for them from a rich f 
ther. 
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‘There is no arguing with you, every body says; so I'll go 
and see how my cakes bake.’ 

Mr. Eastman came in to tea, contrary to his usual custom. 

‘Clarina, has your father sold that great calf of his ?’ he in- 
quired, as he seated himself snugly beside his ‘ better half.’ 

‘Indeed, I do not know, sir,’ answered Clarina, biting her lip 
to avoid laughing. 

‘T heard Mr. Montgomery ask him the same question, this morn- 
ing; and pa said ‘‘yes,’’ I believe,’ said Miss Norwood, smiling, 

‘How much did he get for it ?’ 

Miss Norwood did not know. 

‘Like Mary, I see,’ said Mr. Eastman. ‘ Now [’Il warrant 
you that Debby can tell the price of every creature I’ve sold this 
year.’ 

‘Yes, father ; I remember as plain as day, how much vou got 
from that simple Joe Slater, for the white-faced calf — how much 
you got for the black-faced sheep, Rowley and Jumble, and for 
Star and Bright. Oh, how I want to see Bright! And then there 
is the black colt — you got forty dollars for him, did n't you, fa- 
ther ?? 

‘Yes, Debby; you are a keen one,’ said Mr. Eastman trium- 
phantly. ‘Did n’t I tell you so, Julia ?’ 

‘I do not burden my memory with superfluities,’ answered Miss 
Norwood. ‘I can scarcely find room for necessaries.’ 

‘And do you rank the best way of making pies, cakes, and 
puddings, with necessaries or superfluities ?’ 

‘Among necessaries in household economy, certainly,’ answer- 
ed Miss Norwood. ‘But Mrs. Child’s Frugal Housewife renders 
them superfluities as a part of memory’s storage.’ 

‘Oh, the book costs something, you know; and if this can be 
saved by a little exercise of the memory, it is well, you know.’ 

‘The most capacious and retentive memory would fail to trea- 
sure up and retain all that one wishes to know of cooking and 
other matters,’ said Clarina. 

‘Well, then, one may copy from her book,’ said Mr. Eastman. 

‘Indeed, Mr. Eastman, to spend one’s time in copying her 
recipes, when the work can be purchased for twenty-five cents, 
would be ‘‘ straining out a gnat, and swallowing a camel,” ’ re- 
marked the precise and somewhat pedantic Miss Ellinor Gould 
Smith. ‘And then the peculiar disadvantages of referring to 
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manuscript ! I had my surfeit of this before the publication of 
valuable work.’ 

‘Ah! it is every thing but valuable,’ answered Mr. Eastm 
‘Just think of her pounds of sugar, her two pounds of butter, 
dozen eggs, and ounces of nutmegs. Depend upon it, they 
not very valuable in the holes they would make in our cash ba, 
He said this with precisely the air of one who imagines he 
uttered a poser. 

‘But you forget her economical and wholesome prescripti 
for disease, her directions for repairing and preserving cloth 
and provisions, that would be lost without them,’ answered 
Smith. 

‘But one should always be prying into these things, and le 
them for themselves,’ said Mr. Eastman. 

‘On the same principle, extended in its scale, every man mi 
make his own house, furniture, and clothing,’ said Miss Norwo 
‘ With the expenditure of much labor and research, she has s 
plied us with directions ; and I think it would be vastly foo 
for every wife and daughter to expend just as much, when tl 
can be supplied with the fruits of hers, for the product of hal 
day’s labor.’ 

‘Does your mother use it much ?’ asked Mrs. Eastman. 

‘Yes ; she acknowledges herself much indebted to it.’ 

‘I should n’t think she’d need it; she is so notable. Has. 
made many cheeses this summer °’ 

‘ About the usual number, I believe.’ 

‘Well, I’ve made more than I ever did a year afore — thi 
in my largest hoop, all new milk, and twenty in my next larg 
part skimmed milk. Our cheese press is terribly out of ord 
now. It must be fixed, Mr. Eastman. And I have made m 
butter, or else our folks have n’t eat so much as common. I 
made it salter, and there’s a great saving in this.’ 

‘There’s a good many ways to save in the world, if one 1 
take pains to find them out,’ said Mr. Eastman. 

‘Doubtless ; but I think the best method of saving in prot 
ions is to eat little,’ said Clarina, as she saw Mr. Eastman putt 
down his third biscuit. 

‘Why, as to that, I think we ought to eat as much as the 
petite calls for,’ answered Mr. Eastman. 

‘Yes ; if the appetite is not depraved by indulgence.’ 
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‘Yes; it is an awful thing to pinch in eating,’ said Deborah. 

‘] never knew one to sin in doing it,’ said Miss Norwood. 
‘But many individuals and whole families make themselves ex- 
cessively uncomfortable, and often incur disease, by eating too 
much. ‘There is, besides, a waste of food, and of labor in pre- 
paring it. In such families, there is a continual round of eating, 
cooking and sleeping, with the female portion ; and no time for 
rest, recreation, or literary pursuits.’ 

‘IT have told our folks a great many times, that I did not be- 
lieve that you lived by eating, over to your house,’ said Mr. 
Eastman. ‘I have been over that way before our folks got break- 
fast half ready; and your men would be out to work, and you 
women folks sewing, reading, or watering plants, or weeding 
your flower garden. I don’t see how you manage.’ 

‘We do not find it necessary to manage at all, our breakfasts 
are so simple. We have only to make cocoa, and arrange the 
breakfast.’ 

‘Don’t you cook meat for breakfast °’ asked Mrs. Eastman. 

‘Never: our breakfast invariably consists of cocoa, or water, 
cold white bread and butter.’ 

‘Why, our men folks will have meat three times a day — warm, 
morning and noon, and cold at night. We have warm bread for 
breakfast and supper, always. When they work very hard, they 
want luncheon at ten, and again at three. I often tell our folks 
that it is step, step, from morning till night.’ 

“Of course, you find no time to read,’ said Miss Norwood. 

‘No; but I should n’t mind this, if I did n’t get so dreadful 
tired. I eften tell our folks that it is wearing me all out,’ said 
Mrs. Eastman, in a really aggrieved tone. 

‘Well, it is quite the fashion to starve, now-a-days, I know; 
but it is an awful sin,’ said Mr. Eastman. 

Miss Norwood saw that she might as well spend her time in 
rolling a stone up hill, as in attempting to convinee him of fallacy 
in reasoning. 

‘Clarina,’ said she, ‘did you ask Frederic to call for the other 
volume of the Alexandrian ?’ 

‘Why, I should think that you had books enough at home, 
without borrowing,’ said Mr. Eastman, stopping by the way to 
rinse down his fifth dough-nut. ‘For my part, I find no time for 
reading anything but the Bible.’ And the deluded man started 
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up with a gulp and a grunt. He had eaten enough for three ful 
meals, had spent time enough for eating one meal, and readin; 
several pages; yet he left the room with a smile so self-satisfie 
in its expression, that it was quite evident that he thought himse! 
the wisest man in New Hampshire, except Daniel Webster. 

This is rather a sad picture of life among farmers. But many 
of my readers will bear me witness that it is a correct one, a: 
far as it goes. Many of them have left their homes, because, i: 
the quaint, but appropriate language of Mrs. Eastman, it wa: 
‘step, step, from morning till night.’ But there are other anc 
brighter pictures, of more extensive application, perhaps, that 
that already drawn. 

Capt. Norwood had as large a farm as Mr. Eastman. Hi: 
family was as large, yet the existence of the female portion wa: 
paradisiacal, compared with that of Mrs. Eastman and her daugh. 
ters. Their meals were prepared with the most perfect eleganc« 
and simplicity. ‘heir table covers and their China were of the 
same dazzling whiteness. Their cutlery, from the unfrequency 
of its contact with acids, with a little care, wore a constant pol- 
ish. Much prettier these, than the dark oiled-cloth cover anc 
corresponding et celera of table appendages, at Mr. EKastman’s. 
Mrs. Norwood and her daughters carried system into every depart- 
ment of labor. While one was preparing breakfast, another put 
things in nice order all about the house, and another was occu- 
pied in the dairy. 

Very different was it at Mr. Eastman’s. Deborah must get 
potatoes, and set Mary to washing them, while she made bread. 
Mrs. Kastman must cut brown bread, and send Deborah for but- 
ter, little Sally for sauce, and Susan for pickles. One must cul 
the meat and set it to cook ; then it was ‘ Mary, have you seen 
to that meat ? I expect it wantsturning. Sally, run and salt this 
side, before she turns it.’ And then, in a few moments, ‘ Debby, 
do look to that meat. I believe that it is all burning up. How 
do them cakes bake ? look, Sally. My goodness! all burnt to a 
cinder, nearly. Debby, why didn’t you see to them ?’ 

‘La, mother! I thought Mary was about the lot, somewhere. 
Where is she, I wonder ?’ 

‘In the other room, reading, I think likely. Oh! I forgot: 
I sent her after some coffee to burn.’ 
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‘What! going to burn coffee now? We sha’n’t have breakfast 
to-day.’ 

‘You fuss, Debby. We can burn enough for breakfast in five 
minutes. I meant to have had a lot burned yesterday; but we 
had so much to do. There, Debby, you see to the potatoes. I 
wonder what we are going to have for dinner.’ 

‘Don’t begin to talk about dinner yet, for pity’s sake,’ said 
Deborah, ‘Sally, you ha’n’t got the milk for the coffee. Susan, 
vo and sound for the men folks ; breakfast will be ready by the 
time they get here. Mary, put the pepper, vinegar and salt on 
the table, if you can make room for them.’ 

‘Yes ; and Debby, you go and get one of them large pumpkin 
pies,’ said Mrs. Eastman. ‘And Sally, put the chairs round the 
table ; the men folks are coming upon the run.’ 

‘Oh, mother! I am so glad you are going to have pie! I do 
love it so well,’ said Susan, seating herself at the table, without 
walting for her parents. 

Such a rush ! such a clatter of knives, forks, plates, cups and 
> and was absolutely 





saucers ! It ‘realized the phrase of 
appaling to common nerves. 

Alter breakfast came the making of beds and sweeping, bak- 
ing and boiling for dinner, making and turning cheese, and so 
on, until noon. Occasional bits of leisure were seized in the af- 
ternoon, for sewing and knitting that must be done, and for visit- 
Ing, 

The situation of such families is most unpleasant, but it is not 
Order may be established and preserved in the 


entire household economy. They may restrict themselves to a 


inremediable. 
simpler system of dietetics. With the money and time thus 
saved, they may purchase books, subscribe for good periodicals, 
and find ample leisure to read them. Thus their intellects will 
be expanded and invigorated. ‘They will have opportunities for 
social intercourse, for the cultivation of friendships ; and thus 
their affections will be exercised and warmed. Then, happy the 
destiny of the farmer, the farmer’s wife, and the farmer’s daugh- 
fers, A. F. D. 
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SKETCHES OF THE PAST, No. 5. 
HANDKERCHIEF MOODY. 


If any of the readers of the Offering have been inwardly acc 
ing the eccentric Father Moody of naming (or rather nick-n: 
ing) his son ‘ Handkerchief,’ they have done him foul injusti 
He had one son, and he was christened by the good old Heb: 
name of Joseph. He was born in the year 1700, and wa: 
bright and amiable youth, and an excellent scholar ; and he 
ceived the honors of Harvard University in the year 1718. 

At this time the world was very bright before Joseph Moo 
and the voyage of life must have looked, to his prospective e 
like the boundings of the ‘ bonny boat,’ over golden waters. 
was young, talented, accomplished, greatly beloved, his fathe 
hope and pride, and the heir of one of New England’s 
names. 

But sudden was the appearance of that dark cloud upon 
firmament, which should henceforth shadow his pathway throt 
life. In a sporting exursion, by mere accident, he shot a {ri 
and companion dead. ‘Though no one blamed him, yet all c 
sidered it a dreadful misfortune. He was forgiven by others, 
he could not forgive himself. They would have forgotten it, 
he pondered it in his heart. 

The peculiar feature of his character, that which, as it we 
formed his individuality, was his exquisite sensibility, his fin 
attenuated feelings. His ‘spirit-harp’ was strung with cho 
which to light touches could give back sweetest melody; but t 
hand which gave that terrible sweep, had shattered the stru 
forever. | 

Father Moody had set his heart upon Joseph’s being a min 
ter, but the son was very reluctant. It could not, however, ha 
been for want of Christian faith, or practical goodness — for 
the former he had as much, and of the latter far more, than. 
eminent father. He seems to have inherited the old gentlema 
excellencies, without his blemishes or oddities. But in comp 
ance with his father’s wishes, he resigned the clerkship of t 
County Court, which he had held for several years, entered t 
ministry, and was settled at the West Parish in York, call 
Scotland. 
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But the wound was in his heart which could never be healed. 
He was a murderer —there was blood upon his hand, and its 


stain must ever be there. The sun-shine of morn, the song of 


birds, the blossoming of flowers, all that is bright and beautiful 
in nature, failed to enliven his heart. His spirits were gone, and 
time, which usually lightens, only confirmed his dejection, and 
deepened his depression. 

At length he became a monomaniac, and unfitted for public 
duties. He conceived himself unworthy to show his face, and 
resolved henceforth to go veiled in the sight of man. He bound 
a handkerchief around his head, in such a manner that a part of 


it should fall over his face, and conceal it. This he invariably 


wore, at home and abroad, during the remainder of his life; and 
from this circumstance he was called ‘Handkerchief Moody,’ an 
appellation which distinguishes him to this day. 

Father Moody died in 1747, of course when his son was forty- 
seven years of age ; and when he had heaved his last gasp, that 
veiled man stood by his bed, and laid his hand upon his face, ut- 
tering the following passage of scripture, ‘ And Joseph shall close 
his eyes,” 

Handkerchief Moody died somewhere between the fiftieth and 
sixtieth year of his age, and was interred in the burial ground 
near the parsonage, on Scotland Hill. Some friendly brother 
published a small pamphlet, containing a tribute to his memory, 
entitled ‘Joseph Embalmed,’ and which is truly filled with the 


There is much in the character and fate of Handkerchief 


~ much beyond our own control, as any other disease. They may 
_ be in some measure guarded against ; they may be, to a certain 
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extent, wrestled with, and concealed from others ; but it bel 
to a higher power than our own to remove them. 
Handkerchief Moody has been spoken of as one of the 
paratively few instances, where a man’s destiny for this |: 
determined rather by casualty than by moral character. [I 
his misfortune, not his fault, that the tragedy occurred y 
rendered him a powerless, grief-stricken man, and that laid 
him the burden which might never be cast aside but in the g 
But I dissent from this. The mournful occurrence which d. 
ried the earth in sackcloth to him, would but have thrown up 
a transient veil for many others. It acted, and was reacted 
by a sensitive mind; and very few would probably have suf 
for an involuntary sacrifice of life, as did Handkerchief M 
The peculiarity which signalized him, suggested that be 
ful tale of Hawthorne’s, entitled ‘The Minister’s Veil.’ 
cultivated imagination and fascinating style of that poetical 
writer, has thrown a charm about his narrative, which it wou 
in vain for ‘Annette’ to attempt to emulate. Hers is but a si 
record of facts, and in many respects the hero (?) of the ‘1 
told tale’ has the advantage of Handkerchief Moody. Mr. I 
thorne’s minister never unveiled, from the moment the sl 
was placed upon his features, until the moment of his death 
he was laid in his coffin with the black veil still concealin 
death-blanched countenance : but a friend, of the descendai 
Hlandkerchief, has said that, when a little boy, he remen 
seeing the veil raised in compliance with the earnest requ 
the children. 
| have no anecdotes to relate of the melancholy man, an 
now close my account of him with the remark, that when t 
the influence of a sad fit of the blues, I am very apt to attr 
all my grief to the dire mischances, and peculiar misforti 
which have embittered my life; but after the sad hour is ov 
consider it all but the natural effect of the dark blood whicl 
descended to my veins from the unfortunate man-slayer, H 
kerchief Moody. ANNET! 


The article, already published, respecting Father Moody 
been corrected for me in one particular ; and though the 
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but a slight mistake, yet as we aim to give a correct detail of 


facts, we must be permitted to refer again to him here. 

He was called upon to give thanks at the great Louisburg din- 
ner, not because he was an odd man, but because, as their chap- 
lain, he was entitled to that honor. And the young British and 
American officers were fearing and expecting a long prayer. 
How agreeable then must have been their surprise, when the old 
centleman, who probably suspected their anticipations, arose and 
said, ‘We bless thee, O Lord! for the great and glorious victory 
with which thou hast favored us ; but so varied and numberless 
are thy mercies that our thanksgiving for them we will defer unto 
eternity. Amen.’ 

The individual who has furnished me with this new version, 
has added to it some farther account of the old man. 

He was a spiritual monarch among his people, and his church 
was so large that this circumstance alone gave him a high dis- 
tinction. He once made an exchange with the minister of Rye, 
and it was bruited around in the latter place, that a minister 


would preach for them who had so many HUNDRED members in his 


church. ‘This caused the meeting-house to be filled to overflow- 


ing, and among others was a young lady, the belle of the town, 


_ greatly addicted to dress and finery. Under the influence of Fa- 


One evening, Father Moody was told of a certain man who did 


__ was forthwith on his way to the man’s house. When he arrived 
"twas late, and the family had all retired for the night. Father 
i Moody soon roused them, and told the man what he had heard. 
’ The poor culprit acknowledged the truth of the allegation. — 


‘Well,’ said Father M., ‘you are living in a great sin: you 
must do it no longer.’ The man replied that he could not pray, 
ne did not possess the gift of prayer ; but Father Moody told him 
that he could pray, and should pray. ‘I will not leave the house,’ 
continued he, ‘until I hear you pray.’ He pressed and urged 
‘he affair, until the man in agony of spirit exclaimed, ‘Lord! 
‘each me to pray!’ ‘Well done!’ responded Father M., ‘that 
‘§& good prayer — you have begun excellently — I am satisfied, 
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Now go ahead, and as the purpose of my visit is aceomplished 
will bid you good night.’ 

Father Moody, when returning from one of his parochial visi 
fell in with a stranger. Religious conversation was soon int 
duced, and he, without reluctance, joined in it ; but he demun 
to many of Father M.’s positions. He denied that many of t 
doctrines, then, as now, considered the very pith and cream 
orthodoxy, were true. He declared that the Bible did not tea 
them ; and supported his declarations by a whole array of pas: 
ges from the holy scriptures. Our good minister was amaz 
and perplexed. He had never before engaged so bold and s 
an antagonist. He could not defeat the man, and with much ¢ 
ficulty escaped being defeated by him. ‘And who,’ thou 
he, ‘can this creature be ? He cannot be ason of New Engla 
or of Old England, or of any part of Christian Europe : he m 
be the Evil One himself.’ Full of this persuasion, he return 
home, and told madam that he had been disputing with the de 
‘And what,’ inquired she, ‘ did the old fellow say?” ‘Why,’: 
sponded Father M., ‘he said that the doctrines of original s 
and effectual calling, and an eternal hell of fire and brimsto1 
are not contained in the Bible ; and he quoted abundance 
scripture to support his blasphemy.’ ‘But did the devil qui 
scripture ?? said madam. ‘ Yes, yes,’ answered the old man, ‘a 
enough of it, too. He was very apt, but he quoted it devilish! 

Father Moody published two books: one.of them a small di 
decimo, entitled ‘The Gospel Way of escaping the doleful St: 
of the Damned.’ The reader is taken, in the book, to the ve 
shore of the burning lake, and shown the thousands of men, » 
men and children, who are writhing, weltering, shrieking a 
howling in this place of intense torment. ‘And now,’ sayst 
author, ‘if you could walk unharmed, day after day, upont 
shores of this dreadful lake, seeing and hearing all that is to 
seen and heard, your stupidity and unbelief would be remove 
the faith in things unseen would fasten itself upon your mind, a 
you would never dare to sin or offend God any more.’ The p! 
face of this book is dated 1710. 

The other is a pamphlet of 30 or 40 pages, and perhaps a s 
of epitome of the larger one, It is in the form of a dialogue t 
tween a minister and an unconverted man. It commences tht 
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“« Minister —‘ Whither are you going, careless sinner?’ Sinner 
—‘I am going to hell.’ ‘What kind of a place is hell?’ ‘It is 
a place of outer darkness, devouring fire, and keenest torment.’ 
‘What sort of company will you have there ’’ ‘ Wicked men, 


and cruel devils, who will do all they can to torment me.’ ‘ Will 
‘There will be 


£39 


nearly all the old world, and a large proportion of the new. 


of his educational faith, and then, making of them a powerful ap- 
peal to his feelings, brings him into a state of extreme anxiety, 
then opens to him the way of salvation, carries him regularly 
through the gradations of conviction and conversion, and finally 
moors him in the harbour of hope, assurance, and joy. 

These books have been thus referred to, as types of his 


pulpit discourses; and as their subjects indicate the topics 


vil quote fF 
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says the f _N.H., was made by Abigail Van Dame, my great-great-grand- 


which were most familiar to him, they are an index of him as a 
preacher. A. 





THE FIRST DISH OF TEA. 


Tea holds a conspicuous place in the history of our country ; 
but it is no part of my business to offer comments, or to make 


_ any remarks upen the spirit of olden time, which prompted those 


patriotic defenders of their country’s rights to destroy so much 
y e y 


upon the f 
t is to bee 


2moved ; F 


nind, ané 


The pref 
| but also the well-beloved, child of her uncle and aunt Townsend. 


ps a sort ; 


ogue be- 


_ tea, to express their indignation at the oppression of their fellow 


I only intend to inform the readers of the Lowell Offer- 
ing, that the first dish of tea which was ever made in Portsmouth, 


mother, 
Abigail was early in life left an orphan, and the care of her 


_ tender years devolved upon her aunt Townsend, to whose store 
fate had never added any of the smiling blessings of Providence ; 


and as a thing in course, Abigail became not only the adopted, 


They gave her every advantage for an education which the town 
of Portsmouth afforded ; and at the age of seventeen, she was 


sae Ue _ acknowledged to be the most accomplished young lady in Ports- 


Mouth. 
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Many were the worshipers who bowed at the shrine of bez 
and learning, at the domicil of Alphonzo Townsend; but 
lovely niece was unmoyed by their petitions, much to the | 
plexity of her aunt, who often charged Abigail with carrying 
obdurate heart in her bosom. In vain did Mrs. Townsend u 
her niece to accept the offers of a young student of law; ; 
equally vain were her efforts to gain a clue to the cause of. 
refusal, until, by the return of an East India merchantman, ! 
Townsend received a small package for his niece, and a let 
from Capt. Lowd, asking his consent to their union, which 
wished might take place the following year, when he should 
turn to Portsmouth. 

Abigail’s package contained a Chinese silk hat, the crown 
which was full of Bohea tea. A letter inforined her that the c 
tents of the hat was the ingredient which, boiled in water, ma 
what was called the ‘ Chinese soup.’ 

Abigail, anxious to ascertain the flavor of a beverage of whi 
she had heard much, put the brass skillet over the coals, pou: 
in two quarts of water, and added thereto a pint bason full of t 
and a gill of molasses, and let it simmer an hour. She th 
strained it through a linen cloth, and in some pewter basons 
it around the supper table, in lieu of bean-porridge, which w 
the favorite supper of the epicures of the olden time. 

Uncle, aunt and Abigail seated themselves around the lit 
table, and after crumbling some brown bread into their basor 
commenced eating the Chinese soup. The first spoonful s 
their faces awry, but the second was past endurance; and Mr 
Townsend screamed with fright, for she imagined that she hi 
tasted poison. The doctor was sent for, who administered 
powerful emetic ; and the careful aunt persuaded her niece | 
consign her hat and its contents to the vault of an out building. 

When Capt. Lowd returned to Portsmouth, he brought wit 
him a chest of tea, a China tea-set, and a copper tea-kettle, ar 
instructed Abigail in the art of tea-making and tea-drinking, | 

the great annoyance of her aunt Townsend, who could neve 
believe that Chinese soup was half so good as bean-porridge. | 

The first dish of tea afforded a fund of amusement for Captai 
Lowd and lady; and I hope that the narrative will be acceptab! 


to modern tea-drinkers. TABITHA. 
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THE WHITE MOUNTAIN SISTERS. 


The little village of R. is not i nor on the White Mountains, 
nor even among them; but so near that its fair young inhabitants 
may be called White Mountain girls, with quite as much propri- 
ety as the sons of Vermont are designated Green Mountain boys. 

Very pretty girls were Amanda and Mary Ledyard, the daugh- 
ters of a farmer in R., and seldom did their bright faces seem 
more radiant with rustic beauty, than on the fine, clear, frosty 
morning, which succeeded the severest snow-storm that had 
been known among the White Mountains for many winters. For 
two long days had the sun been obscured by thick, dull clouds ; 
and on the last, it seemed as though they were descending in one 
vast feathery mass, whitening the earth, and leveling its rough 
surface with the huge snow-flakes which fell into every crevice, 
and nestled in the slightest hollow. The inhabitants of R. seem- 
ed to have quietly resigned to the Snow-Spirit an undisputed sway 
over the outer world, and ventured to interfere with him no far- 
ther than to watch his still labors, as he mantled the rough, brown 
fields, hid the skater’s course upon the brook, tasselled the bare 
limbs of the forest trees, and powdered the green pines as though 
in revenge for their audacity in retaining their green garments, 
when all others had yielded to the stern commands of old Winter, 
and given, as to a furious ruffian, the bright robes which had 
been the gift of generous Summer. 

All this was watched by the good people of R., from the win- 
dows of their warm domiciles ; for during that thick storm none 
ventured from their own firesides. The farmer sat down, mend- 
ing his tools, or casting up his accounts ; his wife took the huge 
bag of articles which had leng been upon ‘the mending list.’ The 
doctor sat down to his books in his study, with the happy con- 
sclousness that no new patient would send out on such a day; 
and his old ones submitted to necessity, and ‘ bitterly thought of 
the morrow.’ The minister took a new quill, and another quire 
of paper ; and as he seated himself to write a sermon upon the 
formation of character, there were beautiful illustrations sug- 


gested by the surrounding operations of nature ; and he thought 
_ that, as the white mantle comes down from the skies, and veils 


with its pure, bright garment the bleak deformity of earth, even 
10 
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so, with sure and noiseless descent, does the renewing gra 
from above, bury beneath its radiance the dark deformities of tl 
child of guilt. The school-master took his choice sheet of gil 
edged post, and traced it over for one who was ‘ over the hil 
and far away;’ and his pupils were whiling away their time, wi 
those thousand expedients which are so often resorted to whe 
children feel that they are ‘shut up.’ 

But when the morning came, with the brilliant sunlight flas} 
ing back from the snow-spangled earth, how changed the scene 
For a time, it is true, but few could find an egress from the 
barricaded doors, and the blue wreaths, which curled up fro 
many a roof-tree, were the only outward manifestations of acti 
life. But by and by, the huge shovel commences its devastatio1 
among the snow-banks, and paths are made, buildings excavale 
and soon the broad highway teems with men, boys, sleds an 
oxen, intent upon their Herculaneum labors, and breaking out th 
road. 

It was one of those keen winter mornings, when the blood rs 
ces with a quicksilver motion through every vein ; and who ca 
wonder that Amanda and Mary neglected the task which ha 
been assigned them, and stood peering over the little snow-bank 
which half obscured each window-pane, and begging mother to | 
them go out and get just one snow-ball, to eat. Franklin an 
Georgy had some great ones, to play with ; and see how the 
have powdered each other with them! And now Georgy | 
hurt — for Franklin’s ball has hit him on the nose, and the crin 
son drops are sprinkling the snowy earth. For an instant th 
little boy’s hand is raised to hurl the glittering missile at his bro 
ther; but the second thought is best, and casting it away, h 
says, ‘Come, Franky, we won’t play at snow-ball any longer. 
and the next instant the brothers are bounding away, to join th 
throng upon the road. 

By the middle of the day, horses and sleighs can venture out 
and by night, the travelling is ‘very good, considering.’ An 
now, in the little public house at R., there is an impatient group 
awaiting the arrival of the mail ; for it is the third day since ol 
Squire Larkum has had a newspaper, or any body else a letter 
pamphlet, or a bit of news. That strolling, vagabond class ‘ 
nuisances, which have lately been designated loafers, has as usu 
its representatives in R.; and now, in the little building which ! 
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tavern, post-office, grocery, and all, they are wondering where 
that stage can be. But at length its merry jingle is heard, the 
expectant group rush to the door, lanterns flash their bright glow 
over the sparkling earth, tobacco-pipes send their thick incense 
on the bracing air ; a few seconds of impatience, and then the 
horses whirl up to the door, the driver throws down his mail-bags, 
alights from his vehicle, proffers his attentions to the lady-passen- 
gers, and escorts them to the warm sitting-room of the house. 

While old ’Squire -_Larkum, who is a very ‘out of patience 
man,’ is pulling his papers out of the postmaster’s hand, he finds 
a letter, the only one in the mail-bag. It is for Miss Sophronia 
Pearson, and mailed at ‘ Terre Haute, Ia.,’ which is all heathen 
Greek to our good postmaster ; but he guesses correctly that it 
is from ‘her feller,’ who has ‘ gone away off, beyond space, to 
make his fortin.’ ‘Squire Larkum offers to be penny-post, and 
clutching his papers, re-lighting his segar, and wrapping more 
closely around him his old plaid cloak, he starts off for Miss So- 
phronia, 

And who is this rough fellow who has found his way out of the 
pile of buffalo robes, beneath which he has been napping, and 
comes swaggering into the bar-room? His eyes are all fiery, 
and his face all whiskery; his form is enveloped in a shaggy 
great coat, and his head in a thick fur cap, and he calls out, ‘1 
say, is there a man about here by the name of Ledyard ?’ 

‘Ledyard,’ answers one, ‘Mr, Ledyard — what can you want 
of him ?’ 

‘Oh, nothing — only a little particular business. I say, driver! 
do you carry me to his house ?’ 

‘No, I don’t. It is more than half a mile out of the way, and 
lam belated now.’ 


‘Well Mr.,’ to the tavern-keeper, with an oath, ‘ will you car- 


_ tyme there, or must I stay here all night ?? 


The tavern-keeper looked half frightened, but replied that he 
had but one sleigh, and the boys had taken that to carry their 
girls to the singing school. ‘But here’s Mr. Crofoot going right 
He will take you, I know.’ 

‘With much pleasure,’ replies Mr. Crofoot } and in a few mo- 
ments the pair are driving off to farmer Ledyard’s. 


‘Confound the horses !’ said the whiskered man ; ‘how slow 
they go !? 
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‘They are very tired,’ replied his companion, ‘ and the trave 
ing is bad.’ 

‘I think as much,’ came out from the thicket of whisker 
‘Why do you have such confounded roads, Mr. Clovenfoot ?’ 

‘ Crofoot, sir — my name is Crofoot ; and as to the roads, the 
are not always so bad. We have had an uncommon fall of snow 

‘Well, I should hope it was uncommon. Why, it has almo 
covered your little shanties, and those which are visible look ; 
though they had been set down in some little hole scooped o 
forthem. Well, Iam glad that I don’t live about ‘‘these di 
gins,’’’ and the whiskers stood far apart, to let loose a long ar 
loud horse-laugh. ‘ Confound your horses, I say,’ he re-cor 
menced. ‘Why don’t you whip ’em up, Mr. Cro- Crow- Cro 
bar ?’ 

‘ Crofoot, sir — that’s my name ; and the horses are very tired 

‘Well, sir, I see you don’t answer me upon oath, but I belie 
you tell the truth, confound ’em.’ 

‘I should think by your complaints they were confound 
enough already, sir; but yonder is Mr. Ledyard’s—the lar; 
house with bright lights in the nearest windows.’ 

While our whiskered acquaintance is berating the horse 
roads, houses, White Hills, and every body who lives near then 
we will advance, and introduce ourselves to the neat kitchen 
Mrs. Ledyard. She is seated in a corner of the blazing fir 
place, in a low rocking-chair, with one foot resting upon a sti 
of wood which Georgy has placed as a foot-stool. Her babe 
lying across her lap, in his snow-white night dress, with his cur 
white head resting upon the raised knee. 

Her husband is reading the last ‘Governor’s Message,’ — ar 
for a moment we will look at a genuine yankee. His frame 
very large and stout; his hands and feet are monstrous ; h 
face is very rough and dark, but full of that expression which tel 
that he is an independent New Englander. You would know: 
a glance that he is a man of the sort of which are usually ma¢ 
Moderators at town-meetings, Surveyors of the Highways, Pr 
dential Committee, and Overseers of the Poor. You would n 
wonder to hear that he was Colonel in the Militia, Deacon in th 
Church, and the town’s Representative in the State Legislatur 

But his appearance truly indicates the working man, and hi 
wife has evidently endured much toil and exposure: The trace 
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are upon her darkened face, roughened hands, and slightly bend- 
ed form ; and to one not accustomed to the physiology of northern 
New Englanders, it would seem strange that the fair child upon 
her knees, with a skin so transparently white that it seems as 
though the rich crimson blood upon his round cheeks might 
easily find its way through it —it would seem strange that this 
could be their offspring —as strange as to see the delicate ane- 
mone, or lovely bridal-rose, blossoming upon the rugged boughs 
of some hardy oak. 

But Mrs. Ledyard had once been quite a rustic belle, and for 
a country girl, very ladyfied ; had been taught to work muslin, 
embroider on satin, make hearth-rugs, and mark registers, in 
addition to the more solid attainments which are never omitted in 
a New England education. But after marriage, she immediately 
began to metamorphose into a common-place, industrious, frugal, 
managing country-woman. Such a change may often be observ- 
ed in our country girls, and the slight touch of refinement which 
they acquire during ‘six months in an academy,’ does them but 
little harm, after they have been married women as long a time. 
But the beauty, ambition and sprightliness, which had once made 
her so fascinating, had descended to her children, 

William, the eldest, was now a fine lad of seventeen, full of 
spirits, hope and enterprise, with a great share of what would 
have been self-conceit in one less carefully watched and cultured; 
but it had now been subdued to self-confidence. Still he felt that 
he was something very uncommon, and thought that he knew a 
great deal, and what he knew, he ‘knew sartain’ — there was no 
mistake about it—-and he thought it ‘a thousand pities’ that his 
shining qualities should be left to dim and die in a little country 
village. He felt most sensibly the force of the assertion, ‘ Full 
many a gem,’ &c. If he was only in a city, he could get to be 
—not perhaps like Whittington, Lord Mayor—but Mayor, at ail 
events ; and if he was at the West, he could get to be a stump 
orator, and he could kill buffaloes, Indians, and all other wild 
game ; and if he was inthe South Pacific, he could catch whales; 
and if he was only in college, he should have strong hopes of 
being ‘ President of these United States’ — nothing was wanting 
but ‘sea-room.’ But William was sitting this evening, directing 
all these astonishing faculties to the solution of a difficult equa~ 
tion in Euler, 
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Beside him was Amanda, his eldest sister, with her arithme 
and slate, very busily engaged — for her father says she shall , 
to the academy, when she has learned all that the district scho« 
master knows. She is very pretty, and has a little of the enth 
siasm which once made her mother slightly romantic, and whi 
obtained for herself the cognomen of Amanda Malvina Fitzalla 
for Mrs, Ledyard, among other accomplishments, had been qui 
a novel-reader, and her first girl must be named for some one 
her favorite heroines. Clarissa, Louisa, Juliette, Harriott, we 
severally discussed, but abandoned for Isabel, or Arabel, Cla 
bel, or Annabel — all the bells sounded so beautifully. But M 
Ledyard was obstinate, and wished to bestow upon his daught 
some old-fashioned family name. His wife was determined th 
it should not be Sally, or Polly, Molly, Dolly, or any of tho: 
horrible ollys; and she had an equal repugnance to Doroth 
Tabithy, or any other hateful ithy. It must be Lorinda, or Li 
cinda, or Dorinda, or Clarinda, or Miranda, or Amanda, or son 
thing with an inda or anda to it. Her point was finally carrie 
and Amanda Malvina Fitzallan, the heroine of the last novel sl 
had read, found a namesake in the little White Mountain girl. 
was the dying freak of discarded Romance, and from that tin 
the child’s name was the only memorial of youthful follies. 

Mary Washington, the next daughter, is seated at a checke 
board with Franklin, and her fair brow is slightly ruffled, as sl 
sees that he has four kings and she not one. Her complexion 
as delicate as that of the little brother on her mother’s knee 
and her round red cheeks, and bright blue eyes, are tokens th 
she will be a rustic belle. 

Little Sally, ‘the thoughtful one,’ is quietly observing what 
going on about her, and especially Master Georgy’s pranks. F 
has taken a bouncing apple from the fruit-dish on the heart 
roasted it, and now has stuck a long stick in it for a handle, and 
deliberately ‘divesting it of the cuticle,’ as he says. What sha 
he do with the skin ?—Mrs. Pussy is dozing before the fir 
and he awakens her by endeavoring to force it down her throa 
Grimalkin sets up a stout defiance, for she is no non-resistan 
and finally puts her claws into the face of her tormentor. Mé 
ther now takes notice of the affray, and, separating the combs 
tants, she marches Georgy off to his trundle-bed — that favorit 
moveable of a New England housekeeper. For a few momen 
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he lies, determined not to go to sleep ; and in a few more he is 
in the dreamless slumber of childhood. 

We would give an inventory of every article in the room, but 
it would be tedious. There are books upon the shelf, such as 
the biographies of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, &c., and 
pictures, too — at least, portraits —in red frames, and it is evi- 
dent they were abstracted from the above-named memoirs. 

But while the family are thus quietly enjoying their winter 
evening, the noise of sleigh-bells is heard —then they cease — 
and in a few moments our whiskered acquaintance is seated in 
the attentive circle. He looked as Satan might when he entered 
Paradise, and for a few moments he felt as Milton’s Aero did, for 
there was a slight feeling of regret with the thought that he had 
come to mar that happiness. The moral beauty of that domestic 
scene could not but touch his hardened heart, for he was a man 
well acquainted with the dark side of humanity. 

His errand is soon communicated ; and Mr, Ledyard hears 
that he is—a beggar? No! never, while these stout limbs and 
healthy children are left him. But he is, as speculators say, ‘a 
ruined man.’ He had been bondsman for a mercantile relative, 
one whom he thought so safe that the circumstance had never 
caused anxiety. An entire failure had now involved him in ruin, 
and this man had come to take his property. 

Mr. Ledyard hears of his loss with the utmost calmness, pro- 
mises the man every facility for his business, and then shuts his 
eyes, and folds his arms upon his breast. William looks very 
indignant, advances towards the whiskered man, as if he would 
like to pitch him into the snow-drift, and then turns away, and 
strides hastily across the room. Amanda whispers to Mary, ‘We 
shall all have to go and live in that hateful old house on Racoon 
Hill, which father partly owns,’ and the sisters burst into tears. 
Franklin says, ‘The wood-lot is much nearer there, and what a 
fine place for woodchucks !’ Mrs. Ledyard tries to be very calm, 
but a tear gathers in spite of her utmost efforts, Little Sally 
observes it, and, stealthily drawing to her mother’s side, she 
silently winds her arm around her neck, and softly kisses her 
cheek. So still has the little girl been, that no one else has ob- 
served the movement ; but it has the desired effect. The mother 
feels that her best treasures are still left, and the tear is sent far 
back, ‘ in its source to dwell.’ 
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She remembers, too, that the stranger is tired and hungry, and 
she must prepare him some refreshment. The babe is now fairly 
awakened, and mutely gazing with his bright eyes upon a scene 
on which even he can discern the shadow. Mrs. Ledyard knows 
by experience what thoughts bring consolation, and the boy is 
placed in his father’s arms. Then she spreads the table with her 
choicest tarts and cakes, and has the pleasure to behold them 
complimented in no dubious terms — for they disappear like icicles 
before a noon-day sun. Then she remembers that the ‘ spare 
bed’ must be very cold, as no one has slept in it for so long a 
time ; and the great brass warming-pan is filled with live coals, 
and carried into the best chamber. 

When the guest retires to his room, he pauses for a moment 
to survey its neatness. The curtains and counterpane are white 
as the snow-shroud which enrobes the earth. The walls are hung 
with Mrs. Ledyard’s early specimens of painting. Over the fire- 
place is a mourning-piece, embroidered on satin ; and the carpet 
on the floor is made of pieces of thick cloth, cut in a diamond 
form, and embroidered with the needle. The rough man gazes 
for a few moments, and then the huge whiskers lie ‘ in bold relief’ 
upon the white pillow. 

After the children have retired, Mr. and Mrs. Ledyard sit, 
long and earnestly conversing upon the most expedient plan for 
them to pursue. She utters no word of rebuke, hints at no 
thought of imprudence, nor casts reproach upon the cause of all 
their misfortune. It is soon decided that they must leave their 
home, and the old house upon Racoon Hill must be their place 
of refuge. 

But not to make our story too long, if we have not already 
done it, we will pass over all minute details. 

Before spring, the house is vacated, and the family installed in 
the old tenement upon the hill. And when the time for blossoms 
came, and there was no fine orchard or garden to woo them out 
of doors, the girls wept bitterly, and declared that they could not 
live there ; they should die in that horrid place. And when their 
father had given William unconstrained liberty to do as he liked, 
and go where he chose, and he had departed for a distant city, 
the spirit of enterprise was aroused in Amanda’s breast. ‘ Why,’ 
she thought, ‘can I not do something for myself and the family ° 
Father can never send me away to school now, and I am deter- 
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mined not to stay here always, milking cows, and scouring old 
foors, and doing such jobs. We are now a broken family, and 
can never be as we have been, or hardly contented here. I am 
determined to go away, and see what I can do then.’ 

After much cogitation, it is decided that she must go to Lowell, 
and work in the factory. Now it was at that time, and in that 
place, considered a great undertaking, a sort of Utopian scheme, 
to come to this ‘ city of shuttles,’ something nearly equal to the 
Exploring Expedition now, or Capt. Parry’s first cruise to the 
North Pole. But it was an adventure quite captivating, in pros- 
pective, to Miss Amanda Malvina Fitzallan Ledyard, and when 
she communicated her plan to her sister, and glowingly expa- 
tiated upon its apparent advantages, it awakened the dormant 
heroism of Miss Mary Washington, and she declared she would 
go also. 

Their parents were then consulted, and though at first decided 
against their scheme, their objections finally gave way before the 
eloquence of their daughters. Mr. Ledyard himself brought his 
children to Lowell ; and when they left their home, their mother 
wept as though her heart would break. She afterwards told 
them that she could not have felt worse if she had seen them 
carried on their bier. Seldom had two such pretty, intelligent, 
amiable looking girls been seen together in the place, as the fair- 
haired White Mountain sisters. Mary was so small that her 
Superintendent wished to hear her read, in order to satisfy him- 
self that she could do it ; and was much pleased with her pro- 
ficiency. 

After their father had engaged their boarding-place, and seen 
them settled in the new home, he blessed them, and departed ; 
and then the desolation of their condition seemed for the first 
time to reveal itself, and the sisters burst into tears. ‘ No crying 
here,’ said Mrs. Boarding-woman ; and the frightened girls dried 
their eyes as quick as possible. But oh, how wretched and heart- 
sick were they for a time! And even after the first regrets had 
worn away, the home-sick spasms which would come upon them 
were hardly endurable. 

But it would be tedious to enter into all the minutiz of factory 
life, and such things are already chronicled in the memories of 
most of my readers. It is more important to know the result of 
their labors. 
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They worked long, and very steadily. Poor little Mary woul 
sometimes be very tired, and Amanda would persuade her to re 
tire to rest immediately after tea ; and then would sit beside he 
bed and mend her much-worn clothing. There was a great dez 
of the firm and substantial, as well as of the quick and imagina 
tive, in the sisters ; and they were determined, by industry an 
frugality, to secure some advantages from their toilsome occupa 
tion. Before long, the darling plan of ‘going to an academy 
became feasible, and the sisters well improved the privilege 
After this, their time was usually spent in Lowell, though wit 
occasional interludes of district-school teaching. 

But after their educations ‘ were finished,’ another plan entere 
the heads of the sanguine sisters. This was to purchase thei 
old farm again, or another as good. ‘True, the old place upo 
Racoon Hill is much improved, but then it cannot be made ver 
pleasant, and the sisters are determined upon a better home 
Years are passed in unceasing labor for the attainment of thi 
object ; but it is at length accomplished, and a large new hous 
is purchased with the avails of their labors and the proceeds ¢ 
the place on Racoon Hill. It is not quite as pleasant as thei 
old home, but they can make it so. Now they can have apple 
pear and plum trees where they choose; currant-bushes an 
grape-vines in just the right spot ; peonies, lilacs, roses, and a 
other flowers, in the front yard ; and every thing according t 
their mind. 

But in order to procure these pleasures, they have been mor 
economical than Lowell factory girls generally are. They hav 
never neglected meetings, sabbath schools, lectures, or any thin 
of that sort ; have usually taken two papers, and lately the Low 
ELL OrrerinG. ‘Their economy has been shown in plain dress 
and no foolish expenditure for candy, almonds, &c. 

For the first time, the sisters are at their new home this wit 
ter ; and as our little periodical finds its way to their mansion 
we will apologise for making so public much of what was con 
fidential communication. But our motives will procure a pardot 
we feel assured. 

Mr. William is now an Editor, in the State of New York ; an 
‘quite an influential man in his party.’ He is not so sanguin 
that he shall be Mayor, or Governor, or some thing of that sor 
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as he once was; but he is more content with the idea of being a 
useful man. 

Should my suspicions that there will be a wedding among those 
hills prove well-founded, I may recur again to the White Moun- 
tain sisters, HANNAH. 





MEMORY. 


“There is a tear of sweet relief— 
A tear of rapture and of grief; 
The feeling heart alone can know 
What soft emotions bid it flow. 
It is when memory charms the mind 
With tender images refined ; 
’Tis when her magic spells restore 
Departed friends and joys no more.” 

How often, when perplexed with the cares and troubles of this 
world, when friends have forsaken us, do our thoughts wander 
back and rest upon the pleasant scenes of ‘‘ by-gone days !”’ 
Memory will then indeed lead us to that spot where were spent 
our youthful days, to the home of our childhood, and we behold 
again the friends of our early years, and we feel almost as happy 
in thinking of the pleasure we then enjoyed, as when in infancy 
our hearts were innocent and pure, when no sinful or unkind 
thoughts entered our young minds, and when we were ignorant 
of the misery and suffering which exist in the world, for all was 
then sunshine and gladness. We love to think, too, of ‘‘ departed 
friends,’’ those who have passed from this world of sin and suffer- 
ing, to dwell forever in a 

‘land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign ;” 
and where there is neither sorrow nor discord, but where all is 
joy and peace. 

While thus our thoughts are dwelling upon past scenes and 
enjoyments, let us not forget from whose hand we have received 
all these blessings, and pray to Him to preserve us from the 
temptations which surround us; so that in future years, when 
memory shall present to our view the scenes and actions of our 
past life, we can behold nought but that which is virtuous and 
good. LURA. 
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SCENES AND THOUGHTS. 


"Twas a calm summer eve, and such an one 
As all would love, who love the beautiful— 
Who love to leave the busy scenes of life, 

To steal awhile from its oppressive cares, 

And sally forth ’mid nature’s lovely works, 

To gaze upon her ever-varying charms, 

“ And look through nature up to nature’s God.” 
The summer sun was setting gloriously. 

His rays still lingered on the distant hills, 

And tinged the edges of the western clouds 
With a bright crimson hue. All nature smiled, 
And seemed to join in sending forth a song 

Of grateful praises to th’ Omniscient One. 


I went to view a well-remembered spout, 
A spot I dearly loved—must ever love— 
For ’twas the same to which I often strayed, 
In childhood’s early years. I stood beside 
The same clear stream upon whose shady bank 
I often played, in those bright, happy days, 
Before my heart had even dreamed of sin, 
Or learned that earth, which seemed so beautiful, 
Contained ‘ the sting of death.’ Oh, it was sweet 
Again to roam amid those dear loved haunts— 
Once more to trace the course of that bright rill, 
That merrily flows on forevermore, 
Singing his song of love in purling sound. 
And as [ stood upon its flowery bank, 
[ thought of early years-—of those young friends 
Who often roamed with me beside this stream, 
And plucked the wild-flowers growing by its side, 
And listened to the warbling of the birds 
In the adjacent grove—as light of heart 
And happy as those merry songsters were. 


Oh, those were happy days! The memory still 
Is very dear,—yet there are some sad thoughts 
Come stealing o’er my heart, while musing on 
Those scenes of early years; for where are now 
The friends witi: whom I spent those happy hours ? 
Ah! they are scattered o’er this changing world, 
Engaging in its various pursuits. 

In some there is a change; and oh, how great! 
For some have lost their innocence and truth— 





Have strayed from wisdom’s path—have left the road, 


The pleasant road of virtue, and now tread 

The thorny paths of sin! And yet, methinks, 

If they would pause awhile—would only come 
And view this lovely spot, and here reflect 

Upon their wayward course, they would relent. 
There would be something in this hallowed spot, 
Which would recall their childhood’s happy days 
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Of innocence and joy—which would call forth 

The better, finer fcelings of the soul, 

That have so long been hidden in the heart. 

They then w ould see the folly of their course— 
Would view their guilt in all its odiousness— 

And when they thought thereon, would wisely turn 
Back to the narrow path from which they’ve strayed. 


Some of those early friends have left the earth, 
Bidding adieu to all its griefs and cares, 
And gone into the spirit-land, to dwell 
Forever in the paradise above,— 
There evermore to range the happy fields, 
Where dwells perpetual spring—no more to sigh, 
Or mourn the loss of friends—no more to sin, 
Or feel the curse of sin—but evermore 
To join the angel-choir, assembled round 
The throne of the Most High, ascribing praise 
To Him who reigns, and glory to the Lamb! Bs. Miyi Rs 





THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 


‘Is not this a world of sadness, a waste and dreary wilderness: 
where the flowers that spring up in beauty and gladness around 
us, are perpetually withering, and decay, ruin and desolation are 
continually marking our pathway! The hand of death rests not 
alone upon the aged and infirm ; but the young and the lovely, 
in the pride of their strength, are taken away. Verily, the cup 
of human existence contains more of sorrow than of joy.’ 

Such was the exclamation of Elsie B. to her companion, as 
they left the dying couch of a young and dearly beloved friend. 

‘You should not judge the world with your present feelings, ’ 
replied her companion. ‘You suffer the scene you have just 
witnessed to color the landscape, and thus the bright and sunny 
parts of the picture are thrown entirely into the shade. Life, it 
is true, has many trials. I have seen the fairest flowers fade 
around me, and clouds come over the brightest sky. Neverthe- 
less I can behold much, very much, of beauty in every thing 
around me — yea, full enough to make me content to linger here 
till my Father in heaven shall call me to His own bright home 
above. Go with me, when the first faint beams of the sun have 
gilded the mountain tops, into the wide and open fields of nature, 
and there gaze upon the scenes around you. 
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“How sweet the landscape! Morning twines 
Her tresses round the brow of day ; 
And bright mists o’er the forest pines, 
Like happy spirits, float away.” 


‘The woods re-echo with the joyful notes of the forest song. 
sters, chanting forth their morning hymns of praise. As the day 
advances, when the sun is pouring forth a flood of light and heat 
upon the earth, let us seat ourselves beneath some lofty tree, 
where his penetrating beams cannot reach us. The soft, coo! 
breezes are playing gently among the branches that overshadow 
us, while a quiet stream is flowing silently along at our feet 
With every thing so calm and peaceful around, who will say 
there is nothing of beauty in this world of ours ! 

‘Would you behold still more of its splendor ? Let us go upor 
yonder hill side, where we can view the declining sun. Behold | 
how every hill and dale reflects its radiance ! The silvery stream 
is mirrored with its departing ray, and all nature seems lightec 
up with an additional glow of brightness, as the source of light 
is about to take its departure — even as expiring nature is ofter 
lighted up with a glow of health, just before the sun of life set: 
in its horizon. 

‘I know that such scenes as these do not always meet ow 
gaze. The cold and chilling blasts of Winter will come, an 
rob the earth of its cheering aspect. But can we not behold 
even in this, an evidence of a Father’s mercy and love? Thi 
world, however dark or bright it may seem to us, is not our con 
tinued abiding-place. We know not but a day, or even an hour 
may number us with the things that were, but are not. The tide 
of time is fast hurrying us on, and soon will our journey’s end bé 
over. 

‘But if, when we behold all earthly things receding from ow 
view, and feel within our hearts the solemn truth that soon w 
must bid them all farewell, the eye of memory brings before ow 
minds no scenes save those of joy and bliss, is it not to be feare 
that we shall cling too fondly to earthly objects, and with heart: 
unresigned, yield ourselves unwillingly into the cold arms 0 
death ? But when we reflect that every earthly tie that is sever 
ed, but adds a link to the chain that binds our affections to hea 


venly things, we shall be resigned under whatever afflictions W 


may be called to suffer.’ CLARA. 
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THE VILLAGE PASTOR. 


In a small but comfortable apartment, was seated a young 
man, deeply engaged in the study of the Bible. He was so much 
interested with its contents, that he heard not the village bell as 
it tolled the hour of midnight. He heeded not the hours as they 
passed quickly by ; he thought of nothing save the volume which 
lay open before him; and often, while he thus sat, forgetful of 
time, and every object around him, reading the sacred truths 
contained therein, his mind would soar aloft, and he seemed to 
hold communion with the happy spirits of the ‘better land.’ It 
was the companion of his lonely hours, his guide and counsellor 
amid the cares and vexations of this world. He was young ; but 
his lofty brow, his bright and intelligent eye, gave evidence that 
he possessed a noble and a highly-gifted mind. Though his sta- 
tion in life be an humble one, he murmurs not at the ways of 
Providence — for he possesses a happy heart and a contented 
spirit, and experiences more pleasure in the humble cottage 
where he resides, than may be found in the palaces of the rich, 
for there is one heart that loves him better than aught else upon 
earth. It is his widowed mother—she who has watched over 
him in infancy, nursed him in sickness, guarded his steps from 
evil, now finds all, yea, more than all, her expectations realized 
—for he is to her a faithful son, a kind friend in her declining 
years. It was she who taught him to read the Bible, that best 
of all books, which he loves now so much to study — who told 
him of the Savior, and taught him to follow his examples. 

He was beloved and respected by all who knew him. He was 
ever kind to the unfortunate, and possessed the same generous 
and sympathizing heart, the same benevolent spirit, which had 
ever characterized his deceased father. It was prophesied by 
the good people of the village, that he would be just like his fa- 
ther; ‘and who knows,’ said an old man, whose silver locks told 
of advanced age, ‘ but he will one day be our pastor? He may 
preach to the same hearers, and from the same desk, as his be- 
loved sire has done before him.’ 

Three years have flown away, and the words of that good old 
man have proved true. But he who uttered them lives not upon 
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the earth. His spirit has fled to that land from whence no tr: 
veller returns. All who knew him mourned that one so goc 
should ever die ; but we know that all must die, and we shou 
rather rejoice that one who has done so much good, is in the er 
joyment of greater felicity than earth can afford. 

But to return to the young pastor: It had always been th 
desire of his mother’s heart, to behold her son, as a meek an 
humble follower of Jesus, preaching the gospel, and impartin 
peace and comfort to every heart; and she lived to see he 
fondest expectations realized. ‘The fame of this young divin 
spread throughout the land. Many from afar off came to liste 
to the truths which he uttered. 

Time passed on. A change has followed. He whom I calle 
the young pastor, has attained his sixtieth year. It was man 
years ago that his poor mother was carried to her last home- 
but he did not mourn as one without hope, for the thought ¢ 
meeting her in heaven, where partings are never known, mad 
him resigned to his fate. 

He continued to preach until his death, which took place i 
his sixty-fourth year. All lamented the loss of one so truly goo 
—for he had endeared himself to them all, by the benevolent an 
virtuous actions which he performed. ‘Though in the flesh he n 
longer lives among them, in the hearts of his people is his memo 
ry embalmed, and there will it ever remain. All who knew hin 
strive to imitate his virtues, that they may pass as smoothly thro 
this vale of existence, and that their last moments may be a 
peaceful and happy, as were those of the village pastor. 


[ Justice to the writer of the preceding communication requires us t¢ 
state, that it was written and in our possession previously to the receip 
of the first article in this volume—the last named being by another cor: 
respondent. Epitor.] | 
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CHAPTERS ON THE SCIENCES. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Physiology, Astronomy, Geology, Botany, and kindred sciences are not 
now, as formerly, confined to our higher seminaries of learning. They 
are being introduced into the common schools, not only of our large towns 
and cities, but of our little villages throughout New England. Hence, a 
knowledge of these sciences is bec oming general. It needs not Sibylline 
wisdom to predict that the time is not far distant when it will be more 
disadvantageous and more humiliating to be ignorant of their principles 
and technicalities, than to be unable to tell the length and breadth of 
Sahara, the rise, course and fall of little rivers in other countries which 
we shall never see, never hear mentioned—and the latitude and longitude 
of remote or obscure cities and towns. If a friend would describe a 
flower, she will not tell us that it has so many flower-leaves, so many of 
those shortest things that rise from the centre of the flower, and so many 
of the longest ones. But she will express herself with more elegance 
and rapidity, by using the technical names of these parts—petals, sta- 
mens and pistils. She will not tell us that the green leaves are formed 
some like a rose-leaf, only that they are rounder, or more pointed, as the 
case may be; or, if she can find no similitudes, she will not use fifty 
words in conveying an idea that might be given in one little word. We 
would be able to understand her philosophical description. And scien- 
tific lectures, the sermons of our best preachers, and the conversation of 
the intelligent, presuppose some degree of knowledge of the most impor- 
tant sciences; and to those who have not this knowledge, half their zest 
is lost. 

[If we are so situated that we cannot attend school, we have, by far the 
greater part of us, hours fur reading and means to purchase books. We 
should be systematic in our expenditures. They should be regulated by 
the nature of the circumstances in which we find ourselves placed, —by 
our wages, state of health, and the situation of our families. After a 
careful consideration of these and other incidentals that may be, we can 
make a periodical appropriation of any sum we please, for the purchase 
of books. Our readings, likewise, should be systematic. If we take 
physiology, physiology should be read, exclusively of all others, except 
our Bibles and a few well chosen periodicals, until we acquire a know- 
ledge of its most essential parts. Then jet this be superceded by others, 
interrupted in their course only by occasional reviews of those already 
studied. 

But there are those whose every farthing is needed to supply them- 
selves with necessary clothing, their unfortunate parents, or orphan bro- 
thers and sisters, with a subsistence. And forever sacred be these duties. 
Blessings be on the head of those who faithfully discharge them, by a 
cheerful sacrifice of selfish gratification. Cheerful, did] say ¢ Ah! many 
will bear witness to the pangs which such a sacrifice costs them. It is 
a hard lot, to be doomed to live on in ignorance, when one longs for 
knowledge “as the hart panteth after the water brook.” My poor friend 
L.’s complaint will meet an answering thrill of sympathy in many a 
heart. “Oh, why is it so?” said she, while tears ran down her cheeks. 

“Why have T such a thirst for knowledge, and not one source of gratifi- 
cation?” —We may not know wy, my sister, but faith bids us trust in 
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God, and “ rest in His decree,”—to be content ‘* when He refuses more, 
Yet a spirit of ¢rwe contentment induces no indolent yieldings to advers 
circumstances; no slumbering and folding the hands in sleep, when ther 
is so much within the reach. of every one, worthy of our strongest an 
most persevering efforts. Mrs. Hale says,— 


*¢ There is a charm in knowledge, best when bought 
By vigorous toil of frame and earnest search of tho ught.’ 


And we will toil. Morning, noon and evening shall witness our exer 
tions to prepare ourselves for happiness and usefulness here, and for th 
exalted destiny that awaits us hereafter. But proper attention should b 
paid to physical comfort, as well as tomental improvement. It 1s only b 
retaining the former, that we can command the latter. The mind canno 
be vigorous while the body is weak. Hence, we should not allow ou 
toils to enter upon those hours which belong to repose. We should ne 
allow ourselves, however strong the temptation, to visit the lecture-roon 
&c., if the state of the weather, or of our health, renders the experimen 
hazardous. Above all, we should not forget our dependance on a highe 
power, ‘Paul may plant, and Apollos water, but God alone giveth th 
increase,” 

I offer a few chapters on Physiology, Astronomy, G eology, Minerak 2 
and Botany, to the readers of this megazine. I promis e nothing new- 
not a single fact that has not been gathered from text-books and othe 
sources ; and [ write them, not so much from the amount of informatio 
they may convey, as from a desire to call the attention of the ladies « 
the factories to these subjects. 

To the unfortunate class already alluded to—to these who have not th 
means of purchasing scientific works—these oh ane rs are especially ded: 
cated. May they prove an acceptable oflering 


A CONVERSATION ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


Ann. Isabel, before we commence our ‘big talk,’ let me as! 
you to proceed upon the in! ference that we are totally ignorant o 
the subjects under discussion. 

Ellinora. Yes, Isabel, proceed upon the fact that I am igno 
rant even of the meaning of the term physiology. 
an 


,] 


Isabel. It comes from the Greek words phusis, nature 
logia, a collection, or logos, discourse ; and means a collection 0 
facts or discourse relating to nature. Physiology is divided, first 
into Vegetable and Animal; and the latter is subdivided inti 
Comparative and Human. We shall confine our attention t 
Human Physiology, which treats of the organs of the human body 
their mutual dependance and relation, their functions, and th 
laws by which our physical constitution is governed. 

A. And are you so heretical, dear Isabel, as to class thi 
science, on the score of utility, with Arithmetic and Geograpli 
— the alpha and omega of common school education ? 
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I. Yes. It is important, inasmuch as it is necessary that we 
know how to preserve the fearfully delicate fabric which our 
Creator has entrusted to our keeping. We gather many whole- 
some rules and cautions from maternal lips ; we learn many more 
from experiencing the painful results that follow their violation. 
But this kind of knowledge comes tardily; it may be, when an 
infringement of some organic law, of which we were left in igno- 
rance, has fastened upon us painful, perhaps fatal, disease. 

A, We may not always avoid sickness and premature death 
by a knowledge and observance of these laws ; for there are 
hereditary diseases, in whose origin we are not implicated, and 
whose effects we cannot eradicate from our system by ‘all know- 
ledge, all device.’ 

I, But a knowledge of Physiology is none the less important 
inthis case. If the chords of our existence are shattered, they 
must be touched only by the skilful hand, or they break. 

E. Were it not for this, were there no considerations of 
utility in the plea, there are others sufliciently important to be- 
come impulsive. It would be pleasant to be able to trace the 
phenomena which we are constantly observing within ourselves, 
to their right causes. 

I. Yes; we love to understand the springs of disease, even 
though ‘a discovery of the cause ’ neither ‘ suspends the effect nor 
heals it.” We rejoice in health, and we love to know why it sits 
so strongly within us. ‘The warm blood courses its way through 
our veins ; the breath comes and goes freely in and out; the 
nerves, those subtle organs, perform their important offices ; the 
hand, foot, brain—nay, the whole body moves as we will; we 
taste, see, hear, smell, feel ; and the inquiring mind delights in 
knowing by what means these wonderful processes are carried 
on, —how far they are mechanical, how far chemical, and how 
tar resolvable into the laws of vitality. This we may learn by a 
study of Physiology, at least, as far as is known, We may not 
satisfy ourselves upon all points. ‘There may be, when we have 
finished our investigations, a longing for a more perfect know- 
ledge of ourselves ; for ‘some points must be greatly dark,’ so 
long as mind is fettered in its rangings, and retarded in its inves- 
tigations, by its connection with the body. And this is well. We 


love to think of the immortal state as one in which longings for 
moral and intellectual improvement will all be satisfied. 
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A. Yes; it would lose half its attractions, if we might attai 
perfection here. 

E. And now permit me to bring you at once to our subject 
What is this life that I feel within me ? Does Physiology tell us 
It ought. 

I, It does not, however; indeed, it cannot. It merely de 
velops its principles. 

E. The principles of life—what are they? 

I, The most important are contractibility and sensibility. 

E,. Let me advertise you that I am particularly hostile t 
technical words — all because I do not understand them, I allow 
But please humor this ignorance by avoiding them. 

I. And thus perpetuate your ignorance, my dear Ellinora’ 
No; this will not do; for my chief object in these conversation; 
is that you may be prepared to profit by lectures, essays, anc 
conversation, hereafter. You will often be thrown into the com: 
pany of those who express themselves in the easiest and mos 
proper manner, that is, by the use of technical words and phrases 





These will embarass you, and prevent that improvement whicl 
would be derived if these terms were understood. Interrupt me 
as often as you please with questions ; and if we spend the re- 
mainder of the evening in compiling a physiological glossary, we 
may all reap advantage from the exercise. ‘lo return to the 
vital principles—vital is from vita, life —contractibility and sensi- 
bility. The former is the property of the muscles. ‘The muscles, 
you know, are what we call flesh. They are composed of fibres, 
which terminate in tendons. 

Alice. Please give form to my ideas of the tendons. 

/, With the muscles, they constitute the agents of all motion 
inus. Place your hand on the inside of your arm, and then bend 
your elbow. You perceive that cord, do you not? That isa 
tendon. You have observed them in animals, doubtless. 

Ann. I have. They are round, white and lustrous ; and 
these are the muscular terminations. 

I. Yes; this tendon which you perceive is the termination of 
the muscles of the fore-arm, and it is inserted into the lower arm 
to assist in its elevation. 

E. Now we are coming to it. Please tell me how I move 4 
finger, — how | raise my hand in this manner. 

I, It is to the contractile power of the muscles, that you are 
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indebted for this power. I will read what Dr. Paley says of mus- 


cular contraction ; it will make it clearer than any explanation of 


mine. He says, ‘A muscle acts only by contraction. Its force 
is exerted inno other way. When the exertion ceases, it relaxes 
itself, that is, it returns by relaxation to its former state, but 
without energy.’ 

E. Just as this India-rubber springs back after extension, 
for illustration. 

I. Very well, Ellinora. He adds, ‘ This is the nature of the 
muscular fibre ; and being so, it is evident that the reciprocal 
energetic motion of the limbs, by which we mean with force in op- 


posite directions, can only be produced by the instrumentality of 


opposite or antagonist muscles — of flexors and extensors answer- 
ing to each other. For instance, the biceps and brachizus wler- 
nus muscles, placed in the front part of the upper arm, by their 


-contragtion bend the elbow, and with such a degree of force as 


the case requires, or the strength admits. The relaxation of 
these muscles, after the effort, would merely let the fore-arm 
drop down. For the back stroke, therefore, and that the arm may 
not only bend at the elbow, but also extend and staighten itself 
with force, other muscles, the longus and brevis brachizus ezter- 
nus, and the aconzus, placed on the hinder part of the arms, by 
their contractile twitch, fetch back the fore-arm into a straight 
line with the cubit, with no less force than that with which it was 
bent out. The same thing obtains in all the limbs, and in every 
moveable part of the body. A finger is not bent and straightened 
without the contraction of two muscles taking place. It is evident, 
therefore, that the animal functions require that particular dispo- 
sition of the muscles, which we describe by the name of antago- 
nist muscles.’ 

4. Thank you, Isabel. ‘This does indeed make the subject 
very plain. These muscles contract at will. 3 

E. But how can the will operate in this manner? I have 
always wished to understand. 

I. And I regret that I cannot satisfy you on this point. If we 
trace the cause of muscular action by the nerves to the brain, 
we are no nearer a solution of the mystery ; for we cannot know 
what power sets the organs of the brain at work, — whether it be 
foreign to, or of itself. - 
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We will come now, if you please, to sensibility, which belongs 
to the nerves. 

A. Ihave a very indefinite idea of the nerves. 

E. My ideal is sufficiently definite in its shape, but so droll ! 
I do not think of them as being ‘flesh of my flesh,’ but as a species 
of the genus fairy. They are to us, what the Nereides are to the 
green wave, the Dryades to the oak, and the Hamadryades to 
the little flower. They are quite omnipotent in their operations, 
They make us cry, or they make us laugh; thrill us with rap- 
ture or wo, as they please. And my dear Isabel, I shall not 
allow you to cheat me out of this pleasing fancy. You may tell 
us just what they are ; but I shall be as incredulous as possible. 

I, They are very slender white cords, extending from the 
brain and spinal marrow —twelve pairs from the former, and 
thirty from the latter. These send out branches so numerous, 
that we cannot touch the point of a pin to a spot that has not its 
nerve. The mucous membrane is — 

E. Oh, these technicals! What is the mucous membrane ? 

I, It is a texture or web of fibres, which lines all cavities ex- 
posed to the atmosphere — for instance, the mouth, windpipe and 
stomach. It is the seat of the senses of taste and smell. 

E. And the nerves are the little witches that inform the brain 
how one thing is sweet, another bitter ; one fragrant, and ano- 
ther nauseous. Alimentiveness ever after frowns or smiles 
accordingly. So it seems that the actions of the brain and of the 
external senses are reciprocated by the nerves, or something of 
this sort. How is it, Isabel? Oh, I see! You say sensibility 
belongs to the nerves. So sights by means of — of what ? 

I. Ofthe optical nerves. 

E. Yes; and sounds by means of the — 

I. Auditory nerves. 

E. Yes—convey impressions of externals to the brain. And 
‘upon this hint’ the brain acts in its consequent reflections, and 
in the nervous impulses which induce muscular contractibility. 
And this muscular contractibility is a contraction of the fibres of 
the muscles. This contraction of course shortens them, and 
this latter must result in the bending of the arm. I think I un- 
derstand it. What are the brain and spine, Isabel ? How are 
they connected ? 
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I. You will get correct ideas of the texture of the brain, by 
observing that of animals. It occupies the whole cavity of the 
skull, is rounded and irregular in its form, full of prominences, 
alias bumps. These appear to fit themselves to the skull ; but 
doubtless the bone is moulded by the brain. The brain is di- 
vided into two parts ; the upper and frontal part is called the 
cerebrum, the other the cerebellum. ‘The former is the larger 
division, and is the seat of the moral sentiments and intellectual 
faculties. The latter is the seat of the propensities, domestic 
and selfish. 

A. I thank you, Isabel. Now, what is this spine, of which 
there is so much ‘ complaint’ now-a-days ? 

I, I will answer you from Paley : ‘The spine, or back-bone, 
is a chain of joints of very wonderful construction. It was to be 
firm, yet flexible ; firm, to support the erect position of the body; 


flexible, to allow of the bending of the trunk in all degrees of cur- 


vature. It was further, also, to become a pipe or conduit for the 
safe conveyance from the brain of the most important fluid of the 
animal frame, that, namely, upon which all voluntary motion de- 
pends, the spinal marrow; a substance not only of the first neces- 
sity to action, if not to life, but of a nature so delicate and tender, 
so susceptible and impatient of injury, that any unusual pressure 
upon it, or any considerable obstruction of its course, is followed 
by paralysis or death. Now, the spine was not only to furnish 
the main trunk for the passage of the medullary substance from 
the brain, but to give out, in the course of its progress, small 
pipes therefrom, which, being afterwards indefinitely subdivided, 
might, under the name of nerves, distribute this exquisite supply 
to every part of the body.’ 

/llice. I understand now why disease of the spine causes such 
involuntary contortions and gestures, in some instances. Its 
connexion with the brain and nerves is so immediate, that it can- 
not suffer disease, without affecting the whole nervous system. 


I, It cannot. The spinal cord or marrow is a continuation of 


the brain. But we must not devote any more time to this subject. 
Bertha. I want to ask you something about the different parts 
of the eye, Isabel. When lectured on optics, I lost 





nearly all the benefit of his lecture, except a newly awakened 
desire for knowledge on this subject. He talked of the retina, 
cornea, iris, &c.; please tell me precisely what they are. 
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I. The retina is a nervous membrane ; in other words, a thin 
net-work, formed of very minute, sensitive filaments. It is sup- 
posed by some to be an expansion of the optic nerve ; and on 
this the images of objects we see are formed. It is situated at 
the back part of the eve. Rays pass through the round opening 
in the iris, which we call the pupil. 

B. What did the lecturer say is the cause of the color of the 
pupil ? 

I. He said that its want of color is to be imputed to the fact 
that rays of light which enter there are not returned ; they fall 
on the retina, forming there images of objects. And you recol- 
lect he said that ‘absence of rays is blackness.’ The iris is a 
kind of curtain, covering the aqueous humor — aqueous is from 
the Latin aqua, water. It is confined only at its outer edge, or 
circumference ; and is supplied with muscular fibres which con- 
fer the power of adjustment to every degree of light. It contracts 
or dilates involuntarily, as the light is more or less intense, as 
you must have observed. The rays of light falling on that part 
of the iris which immediately surrounds the pupil, cause it to be 
either black, blue, or hazel. We will not linger on this ground, 
for it belongs more properly to Natural Philosophy. We will 
discuss the other four senses as briefly as possible. ‘The sense 
of taste,’ says Hayward, ‘ resides in the mucous membrane of the 
tongue, the lips, the cheeks and the fauces.’ Branches of nerves 
extend to every part of the mouth where the sense of taste re- 
sides. The fluid with which the mouth is constantly moistened 
is called mucus, and chiefly subserves to the sense of taste. 

Ann. I have observed that when the mucus is dried by fever, 
food is nearly tasteless. I now understand the reason. 

E. Apropos to the senses, let me ask if feeling and touch are 
the same. Alfred says they are ; I contend that they are not, 
precisely. 

I, Hayward thinks a distinction between them unnecessary. 
He says they are both seated in the same organs, and have the 
same nerves. But the sense of feeling is more general, extend- 
ing over the whole surface of the skin and mucous membrane, 
while that of touch is limited to particular parts, being in man 
most perfect in the hand ; and the sense of feeling is passive, 
while that of touch is active. This sense is in the skin, and is 
most perfect where the epidermis, or external coat, is the thin- 
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nest. We will look through this little magnifying glass at the 
skin on my hand. You will see very minute prominences all 
over the surface. ‘These points are called papille. They are 
supposed to be the termination of the nerves, and the locale of 
sensation. 

E. Will you shape my ideas of sensation ? 

I. According to Lord Brougham, one of the English editors 
of this edition of Paley, it is ‘the effect produced upon the mind 
by the operation of the senses ; and involves nothing like an ex- 
ertion of the mind itself.’ 

Of the sense of hearing, I can tell you but little. Physio- 
logists have doubts relative to many parts of the ear; and I do 
not understand the subject well enough to give you much infor- 
mation. I will merely name some of the parts and their relative 
situations. We have first the external ear, which projecting as 
it does from the head, is perfectly adapted to the office of gather- 
ing sounds, and transmitting them to the membrane of the 
tympanum, commonly called the drum of the ear, from its resem- 
bling somewhat, in its use and structure, the head of a drum. 
The tympanum is a cavity, of a cylindrical or tunnel form, and 
its office is supposed to be, the transmission to the internal ear, 
of the vibrations made upon the membrane. These vibrations 
are first communicated to the malleus, or hammer. This is the 
first of four bones, united in a kind of chain, extending and con- 
veying vibrations from the tympanum to the labyrinth of the ear 
beyond. The other bones are the incus, or anvil, the round bone, 
and the stapes, or stirrup —the latter so called from its resem- 
blance to a stirrup-iron. It is placed over an oval aperture, 
which leads to the labyrinth, and which is closed by means of a 
iembranous curtain. These bones are provided with very small 
muscles, and move with the vibrations of the tympanum. The 
equilibrium of the air in the tympanum and the atmosphere, is 
maintained by means of the Eustachian tube, which extends from 
the back part of the fauces, or throat, to the cavity of the tym- 
panum. ‘The parts last mentioned constitute the middle ear. Of 
the internal ear, little is known. It has its semicircular canals, 
vestibule and cochlea ; but their agencies are not ascertained. 

The organ of smell is more simple. This sense lies, or is sup- 
posed to lie, in the mucous membrane which lines the nostrils 
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ing from odorous bodies ; and, by being inhaled in respiratio 
they are thrown in contact with the mucous membrane. 

41. Before leaving the head, will you tell us something of tl 
organs of voice? 

I, By placing your fingers on the top of your windpipe, ye 
will perceive a slight prominence. In males this is very larg 
This is the thorax. It is formed of four cartileges, two of whic 
are connected with a third, by means of four cords, called voc 
chords, from their performing an important part in producing tl 
voice. Experiments have been made, which prove that a great 
part of the larynx, except these chords, may be removed witho 
destroying the voice. Magendie thus accounts for the product 
of the voice. He says, ‘The air, in passing from the lungs 
expiration, is forced out of small cavities, as the air-cells and tl 
minute branches of the windpipe, into a large canal ; it is then 
sent through a narrow passage, on each side of which is a vibr 
tory chord, and it is by the action of the air on these chords, th 
the sonorous undulations are produced, which are called voice. 

E. Do not the lips and tongue contribute essentially to speec! 

I. They do not. Hayward says he can bear witness to tl 
fact that the articulation remains unimpaired, after the tong\ 
has been removed. The labials, f and v, cannot be perfectly a 
ticulated without the action of the lips. — What subject shall v 
take next ? 

#4. A natural transition would be from the head to the heat 
and, in connection, the circulation of the blood. 

I, Yes. Iwill give you an abstract of the ideas I gained 
the study of Hayward’s Physiology, and the reading of Dr. P 
ley’s Theology.—The heart, arteries and veins are the agen 
of circulation. The heart is irregular and conical in its shape 
and it is hollow and double. 

4. ‘There is no channel of communication between these’part 
is there ? 

I, None; but each side has its separate office to perfort 
By the right, circulation is carried on in the lungs ; and by tl 
left, through the rest of the body. I will mark a few passag' 
in Paley, for you to read to us, Ann. They will do better th 
any descriptions of mine. 

/l. I thank you, Isabel, for giving me an opportunity to let 
you temporary relief. —‘ The disposition of the blood-vessels, | 
far as regards the supply of the body, is like that of the wat 
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pipes in a city, viz., large and main trunks branching off by 
smaller pipes (and these again by still narrower tubes) in every di- 
rection and towards every part in which the fluid which they con- 
yey can be wanted. So far, the water pipes which serve a town 
may represent the vessels which carry the blood from the heart. 
But there is another thing necessary to the:blood, which is not 
wanted for the water ; and that is, the carrying of it back again 
to its source. For this office, a reversed system of vessels is 
prepared, which, uniting at their extremities with the extremities 
of the first system, collects the divided and subdivided stream- 
lets, first, by capillary ramifications into larger branches, second- 
ly, by these branches into trunks ; and thus returns the blood 
(almost exactly inverting the order in which it went out) to the 
fountain whence its motion proceeded. ‘The body, therefore, 
contains two systems of blood-vessels, arteries and veins. 

‘The next thing to be considered is the engine which works this 
machinery, viz., the heart. There is provided in the central part 
of the body a hollow muscle invested with spiral fibres, running 
in both directions, the layers intersecting one another. By the 
contraction of these fibres, the sides of the muscular cavity are 
necessarily squeezed together, so as to force out from them any 
fluid which they may at that time contain: by the relaxation of 
the same fibres, the cavities are in their turn dilated, and, of 
course, prepared to admit every fluid which may be poured into 
them. Into these cavities, are inserted the great trunks both of 
the arteries which carry out the blood, and of the veins which 
bring it back. As soon as the blood is received by the heart 
from the veins of the body, and before that is sent out again into 
its arteries, it is carried, by the force of the contraction of the 
heart, and by means of a separate and supplementary artery, to 
the lungs, and made to enter the vessels of the lungs, from which, 
after it has undergone the action, whatever it may be, of that 
viscus, it is brought back, by a large vein, once more to the 
heart, in order, when thus concocted and prepared, to be thence 
distributed anew into the system. This assigns to the heart a 
double office. The pulmonary circulation is a system within a 
system ; and one action of the heart is the origin of both. For 
this complicated function, four cavities become necessary, and 
four are accordingly provided ; two called ventricles, which send 
oul the blood, viz., one into the Jungs in the first instance, the 
other into the mass, after it has returned from the lungs ; two 
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others also, called auricles, which receive the blood from {| 
veins, viz., one as it comes from the body; the other, as | 
same blood comes a second time after its circulation through | 
lungs.’ 

I. That must answer our purpose, dear Ann. Of the char 
which takes place in the blood, and of the renewal of our phy 
cal system, which is effected by circulation, | shall say nothi 
We will pass to respiration. 

E. Whose popular name is breathing. 

I. Yes. The act of inhaling air, is called inspiration ; t! 
of sending it out, expiration. Its organs are the lungs and wi 
pipe. The apparatus employed in the mechanism of breathi 
is very complex. ‘The windpipe extends from the mouth to t 
lungs. 

4. How is it that air enters it so freely, while food and dri 
are excluded ? : 

I. By a most ingenious contrivance. The opening to the p 
is called glottis. This is closed, when necessary, by a lit 
valve, or lid, called the epiglottis (ept means upon). 

E. And this faithful sentinel is none other than that perpe 
dicular little body, which we can see in our throats, and wh 
we have dubbed palate. 

f, You are right, Ellinora. Over this, food and drink p: 
on their way to the road to the stomach, the gullet. The pr 
sure of solids or liquids tends to depress this lid on the glotti 
and its muscular action in deglutition, or swallowing, tends 
the same effect. As soon as the pressure is removed, the 
springs to its erect position, and the air passes freely. Lary 
and trachea are other names for the windpipe, and pharynx 
another for the gullet. The larynx divides into two branches 
the lungs, and goes to each side. Hence, by subdivisions, 
passes off in numerous smaller branches, to different parts of t 
lungs, and terminates in air-cells. ‘The lungs, known in anim 
by the name of lights, consist of three parts, or lobes, one on t 
right side, and two on the left. 

Alice. ‘The lights of inferior animals are very light and pore 
—do our lungs resemble them in this ° 

I, Yes; they are full of air-tubes and air-cells. These, w 
the blood vessels and the membrane which connects (and this 
cellular, that is, composed of cells), form the lungs. The proc 
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of respiration involves chemical, mechanical, and vital or physio- 
logical principles. Of the mechanism I shall say but little more. 
You already know that the lungs occupy the chest. Of this, the 
breast bone forms the front, the spine, the back wall. Attached 
to this bone are twelve ribs on each side. These are joined by 
muscles, which are supposed to assist in elevating them in breath- 
ing, thus enlarging the cavity of the chest... The lower partition 
is formed by a muscle of great power, called the diaphragm; and 
by the action of this organ alone, common inspiration can be per- 
formed. Hayward says, ‘The contraction of this muscle neces- 
sarily depresses its centre, which was before elevated towards 
the lungs. The instant this takes place, the air rushes into the 
lungs through the windpipe, and thus prevents a vacuum, which 
would otherwise be produced between the chest and lungs.’ Ex- 
piration is the reverse of this. The chemistry of respiration 
regards the change produced in the blood by respiration. To 
this change I have before alluded. 

Ann. When we consider the offices of the heart and lungs, 
their importance in vital economy, how dangerous appears the 
custom of pressing them so closely between the ribs by tight 
lacing ! 

I. Yes; fearful and fatal beyond calculation! And one great 
advantage in a general knowledge of our physical system, is the 
tendency this knowledge must have, to correct this habit. 

J. To me there is not the weakest motive for tight lacing. 
Everything but pride must revolt at the habit ; and there is some- 
thing positively disgusting and shocking in the wasp-like form, 
labored breathing, purple lips and hands of the tight lacer. 

E. They indicate such a pitiful servitude to fashion, such an 
utter disregard of comfort, when it comes in collision with false 
notions of elegance! Well for our sex, as we could not be in- 
duced to act from a worthier motive, popular opinion is setting 
in strongly against this practice. Many of our authors and pub- 
lic lecturers are bringing strong arms and benevolent hearts to 
the work. | 

Jl. Yes; but to be perfectly consistent, should not the fash- 
ions of the ‘Lady’s Book,’ the ‘Ladies’ Companion,’ and of 
Graham’s Magazine,’ be more in keeping with the general sen- 
iment ? Their contributors furnish essays, deprecating the evils 
of tight lacing, and tales illustrative of its evil effects, yet the 
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figures of the plates of fashions, are, uniformly, most unnatural 
slender. And these are offered for national standards ! 

E. ‘And, more ’s the pity,’ followed as such. 

I, I think the improvements you mention would only cause 
temporary suspension of the evil. They might indeed make 
the fashion to wear natural waists ; but like all other fashions, 
must unavoidably give way to new modes. They might lop o 
a few of the branches ; but science, a knowledge of physiolog 
alone, is capable of laying the axe at the root of the tree.—Whi 
is digestion, Ellinora ? 


a. of ol 


®& > 


Ek. It is the dissolving, pulverizing, or some other in 
food, is n’t it ° 

/, Hayward says that ‘it is an important part of that proce 
by which aliment taken into the body is made to nourish it.’ 
divides the digestive apparatus into ‘the mouth and its append 
ges, the stomach, and the intestines.’ The teeth, tongue, Jaw 
and saliva, perform their respective offices in mastication. The 
the food passes over the epiglottis, you recollect, down the gull! 
to the stomach. ‘The saliva is an important agent in digestio 
It is secreted in glands, which pour it into the mouth by a tul 
about the size of a wheat straw. 

lice. I heard our physician say that food should be so tho 
oughly masticated before degultition, (you see I have caug 
your technicals, [sabel,) that every particle would be moistene 
with the saliva. Then digestion would be easy and perfect. F 
says that dyspepsia is often incurred and perpetuated, by eatir 
too rapidly. 

!. Doubtless this is the case. As soon as the food reach 
the stomach, the work of digestion commences ; and the food 
converted to a mass, neither fluid nor solid, called chyme. Wi 
regard to this process, there have been many speculative theorie 
It has been imputed to animal heat, to putrefaction, to a mechan 
cal operation, (something like that carried on in the gizard of 
fowl,) to fermentation, and maceration. It is now a general! 
adopted theory, that the food is dissolved by the gastric juices. 

“Inn, If these juices are such powerful solvents, why do the 
not act on the stomach, when they are no longer supplied wit 
subjects in the shape of food ? 

I. According to many authorities, they do. Comstock say 
that ‘hunger is produced by the action of the gastric juices ¢ 
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the stomach.’ ‘This theory does not prevail, however ; for it has 
been proved by experiment, that these juices do not act on any- 
thing that has life. 

Alice. How long does it take the food to digest ? 

I, Food of a proper kind will digest, in a healthy stomach, in 
four or five hours. It then passes to the intestines. 

Ann. But why does it never leave the stomach until thorough- 
ly digested ° 

I, At the orifice of the stomach, there is a sort of valve, 
called pylorus, or door-keeper. Some have supposed that this 
valve has the power of ascertaining when the food is sufficiently 
digested, and so allows chyme to pass, while it contracts at the 
touch of undigested substances. 

4. How wonderful! 

I. And ‘how passing wonder He who made us such !’ 

Jikee. No wonder that a poet said — 

‘Strange that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long!” 

Ann. And no wonder that the Christian bends in lowly adora- 
tion and love before such a Creator, and such a Preserver ! 

KE. Now, dear Isabel, will you tell us something more ? 

!, Indeed, Ellinora, I have already gone much farther than 
| intended when I commenced. But I knew not where to stop. 
Even now, you have but just commenced the study of yourselves. 
Let me urge you to read in your leisure hours, and reflect in 
your working ones, until you understand physiology, as well as 
you now do geography. D. 
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SKETCHES OF THE PAST, No. 6. 
PRECEPTOR MOODY. 


I remember that as I was passing in the stage through the 
town of Newbury, several years since, my attention was attracted 
toan ancient building, which, | was told, was Dummer Academy. 
What a host of recollections was aroused by the utterance of 
that name! ‘Dummer Academy,’ and ‘Dummer House,’ had 
hgured largely in certain old letters of my grandmother’s, which 
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I had often stolen in the lumber-room to peruse, and very fas 
nating to me were always these tattered relics of ‘ olden time. 

Handkerchief Moody had three sons, Samuel, Joseph, a 
Thomas. Samuel, the subject of this sketch, and the namess 
of his grandfather, the odd man, became the famous ‘ Mas 
Moody,’ of Dummer Academy, Byfield. He graduated at H: 
vard University, in 1746, read Theology, and became a licens 
preacher of the gospel. He is said to have acquitted hims 
well in the pulpit, but this was not his most appropriate sphe 
He was naturally a student. In Europe he would probably ha 
become a mere savant, but in this country more active scholé 
were needed. He loved the classics, and it was his delight 
study and teach them. 

He wished to have the supervision of a classical school, 
this was a situation not easily obtained in those days. Academi 
were not then as thick as kings’ houses in fairy tales, nor we 
so large a proportion of our hills crowned with a ‘temple of s 
ence.’ There were not then perhaps five such schools in Ne 
England, but Mr. Moody resolved to establish one for himse 
For this purpose, he converted his father’s church, without a 
alterations, into a school-house. The deacon’s seat was t 
master’s desk, and the short seats immediately before it we 
occupied by the scholars. Here he commenced his career 
Preceptor, and hither he drew many of New England’s fine 
young men. Among these were John Thompson and Jose] 
Willard, both from the old town of Scarborough. The form 
became the venerable minister of South Berwick, and preach 
his old preceptor’s funeral sermon. He died in the year 1383 
aged 85. Willard became the President of Harvard Universit 
with the honors of D. D., and LL. D., appended to his name. 

Master Moody’s success in his little home establishment, pr 
pared the way for his elevation to the Preceptor’s chair in th 
school then recently established by Jeremiah Dummer, Esq., wh 
had been the royal governor of Massachusetts from 1722 to 172! 
At his death, he bequeathed his mansion-house, farm, and all h 
estate, to this institution. Here Master Moody became a sort « 
monarch. ‘He was in his element,’—riding a successful rac 
on his favorite hobby; and hither his fame drew much of th 
rising talent in the region round about. He was in fame th 
rival of Ezekiel Cheever, and Father Flint. His school wa 
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unmatched, and sent into the country some of its brightest lumi- 
naries. Among his pupils were Rufus King, Theophilus Par- 
sons, John Smith of Dartmouth College, and Eliphalet Pearson 
of Harvard University. 

In company with Governor Wentworth, of New Hampshire, 
Hon. Peter Gilman, and several other ‘ very honorable’ men, he 
attended one of the first commencements in Dartmouth College. 
The dinner on that occasion was signalized by the splendid dish 
of an ox, roasted whole. Master Moody enjoyed his journey 
very much, and some of its incidents are not yet all forgotten. 

Master Moody never married. His whole soul was in his 
school —that was his wife, the scholars his children. He never 
wished for any other. He would spend his mornings and even- 
ings in the school-house, giving extra instructions ; and the 
scholars were invited to the pursuit of unusual studies, which he 
called free-will offerings. Of these he kept a very careful ac- 
count, and the merit of a student was considered to depend very 
much upon the number and value of his free-will offerings. 

Joseph Moody, the brother of the Preceptor, became superin- 
tendent of the farm and boarding establishment at Dummer 
House ; and this was my grandmother’s maiden home. She was 
the oldest daughter, and quite a favorite with her bachelor uncle. 
He encouraged her in the acquisition of knowledge then uncom- 
mon, and considered unsuitable to New England females. She 
had a superior mind, and was a ready scholar ; and the Precen- 
tor often lamented that she was not of the other sex — which was 
the only barrier to her becoming decidedly one of the liferati. 

But, besides her studies, she had also her share of the house- 
hold duties to perform. Her task was to keep the silver in order, 
dust and rub the mahogany, and take charge of the young gen- 
tlemen’s bosom and wrist rufiles. In so large an establishment. 
this station was no sinecure; but its duties were faithfully per- 
formed, 

The Preceptor took her once with him to the commencement 
at Harvard University. This was to her a memorable occasion. 
and certain relics of it, in the shape of fragments of the dress 
Worn on the occasion, are still preserved among her grand- 
daughters. It was a silk, of that thick, old-fashioned kind, which 
will ‘ stand alone,’ and the color was something between a pink 


and scarlet, My grandmother, her sisters and dress-maker were 
12 
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employed a week upon the trimmings, and Miss Moody w 
acknowledged as the belle in Cambridge upon that commenc 
ment day. When she married, her uncle presented her wi 
some valuable silver, marked ‘S. M. to L. M.,’ and he part 
then from the female whom he loved best. 

Master Moody was, in disposition, the type, or, if you pleas 
the anti-type, not of his father, Handkerchief Moody, but of 
grandfather, the hero of our odd stories. He had his roughne 
and eccentricities, but even more than his buoyancy of spirit 
When he was in health, which was almost all the time, he w 
‘on the high sounding cymbals ;’ but when this was not the eas 
he was in a state of deep and severe depression. 

He ‘died for joy ’—a death allotted to very few; that is, h 
death was caused by Joyous mental excitement. He was upon 
journey, and visited his old friend, Dr. ‘Tenny, of Exeter. Tl 
sight of him hghted up Master Moody’s countenance, and rais 
his spirits to their highest pitch. He saluted the Doctor in Lati 
and with a loud voice; but ere the salutation was finished, h 
voice faltered, the words died upon his lips, he dropped upon tl 


floor, and was immediately dead. 


We hove thus finished that portion of our Sketches which w 
intended to devote to the three Moodys — Father Moody, Han 
kerchief Moody, and Master Moody ; and what a different 
Letween the trio! ‘The first, a stern alarmist, an Elijah tl 
Tishbite, calling down fire from heaven. The second, a man: 
the most exquisite sensibility, a Jeremiah the ‘ weeping prophet 
who, when he rebuked offenders, did it with sighs, and shed ove 
them tears of tenderness. The third, a whole-hearted, magi 
terial pedagogue, a Gamaliel, and held in reputation by all wh 
were so fortunate as to find a place at Ins feet. How differen 
we repeat, were the father, son, and erandson! Yet were the 
all good men and true, in their day and generation, May the 
memory ever remain embalmed in the hearts of their less dist 
ecuished descendants. ANNETTE. 
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2. They sing of faith in Jesus’s name, 
That terrors could not move ; 
Nor height, nor depth, nor death’s cold stream, 
Could quench the flame of Jove ; 
For safely on from grace to grace 
They’ve braved each threatening gale, 
And now each loved one, face to face, 
In heaven, their home, they hail. 
We'll cast our anchor on the shore, 
Beyond death’s dreary shade, 
Where trials can assail no more, 
Nor youthful pleasures fade. 
Happy will be the meeting then, 
That blest immortal day, 
Of those who friends on earth had been, 
Where love can ne’er decay. 












































3. In those bright realms, in happy cheer, 

Shall friends and kindred meet, 

And with the smile of rapture dear, 
Each other kindly greet. 

And while we tread lite’s mazy round, 
This hope shall light the way, 

As homeward to the skies we’re bound, 
Where darkness ends in day. 

We'll cast our anchor in the veil, 
Beyond this sinful realm, 

Nor heed the storms that may assail— 
Our Father’s at the helm! 

Happy will be that countless band, 
Bevond death’s realm afar.— 

For love o’erflows the promised land, 
W bere all our treasures are. 
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2. They sing of faith in Jesus’s name, 
That terrors could not move ; 
ht, nor depth, nor death’s cold stream, 
quench the flame of Jove ; 
For safely on from grace to grace 
They’ve braved each threatening gale, 
And now each Joved one, face to face, 
In heaven, their home, they hail. 
We'll cast our anchor on the shore, 
Beyond death’s dreary shade, 
Where trials can assail no more, 
Nor youthful pleasures fade. 
Happy will be the meeting then, 


That blest immortal day, 


Of those who friends on earth had been, 


1 





Where love can ne’er decay. 


3. In those bright realms, in happy cheer, 
Shall friends and kindred meet, 
And with the smile of rapture dear, 


Each other kindly greet. 


And while we tread lite’s mazy round, 
This hope shall light the way, 


As homeward to the skies 


we’re bound, 
Where darkness ends in-day. 

We'll cast our anchor in the veil, 
Beyond this sinful realm, 

Nor heed the storms that may assail— 
Our Father’s at the helm! 

Happy will be that countless band, 
KBevond death’s realm afar.— 

For love o’erflows the promised land, 


Were all our treasures are. 
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hope when days and years are past; We all shall meet in heaven. 


5.From eastern shores, from northern lands 4. No hope deferred, no parting sigh. 
; 


From western hill and plain— That blessed meeting knows ; 

From southera climes, the brother bands, There pleasure beams from every eye, 
May hope to meet again. And joy immortal glows. 

It is the hope, the blissful hope, O cherish then the blissful hope, 
Which love divine hath given ; Which love divine hath given, 

The hope when life and time are o’er, The hope when time shall be no more, 
We al! shal! meet in heaven. We all shall meet in heaven. 
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UNBELIEF AND FAITH. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


On a bright and beautiful morning in early spring-time, | 
started in company with my mother, to perform a short journey, 
—ay, very short—for I was often assured that it was but a 
mere span. Yet to my unpracticed mind, the distance seemed 
interminable, : 

For a time I amused myself with gathering flowers, and often 
clasped a thorn when I thought to embrace a daughter of Flora. 
And when weary, I flung myself upon the first fragrant knoll that 
presented itself, where I inhaled the odoriferous breeze, and lts- 
tened to the sweet minstrelsy of the feathered creation, until | 
was refreshed and invigorated to pursue my journey. 

Many travellers were in that path, and every one was attended 
with a guide of his, or her, own selecting. But whilst my mother 
held me by the hand, I heeded no other — though I must confess 
that I often glided from her side, and rambled in by-paths, which 
seemed to me to run parallel with the road to happiness. But 
such deviations were ever attended with sorrow and pain. At 
one time, my feet were lacerated with thorns ; at another, a cruel 


mastiff worried me, until, trembling with terror, I threw myselt 


into my mother’s arms. 


Our way lay through a dark and gloomy forest —the tops of 


whose trees were so interwoven, that scarcely an interval ap- 
peared to admit the rays of the sun. Whilst groping our way in 
the midst of the thicket, a messenger was seen approaching upon 
a white horse. He came for my mother. She welcomed him 
with a smile, and gave him her hand. Yet a shade of sorrow 
crossed her placid brow as she bade me ‘‘ Farewell,’?—and | 
saw her no more. 

1 was soon aroused to a keener sense of my !oneliness, by an 
exhortation, ‘‘ To secure a guide for myself, before 1 proceeded 
larther.”? I applied to a steward of the King’s highway for as- 
sistance ; but it was totally unavailable by me, as he gave his 
directions in an unknown tongue. However, on looking around, 
| espied an elderly dame, upon whose brow the traces of care 


and thought, and a stoical indifference, had been written with an 
a 
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unerring hand. This, said I, shall be my guide; for she will a 
least teach me patience. 

I soon joined hands with ‘‘ Unbelief,’’ for that was her name 
and pressed forward, determined to finish my journey as soon a 
possible, I soon discovered light, which I supposed indicated : 
termination of the forest ; but my guide assured me that it wa 
the Garden of Reason. We approached and entered it. It wa 
a fascinating spot. The beautiful was there, to please the ey 
— sweet music charmed the ear—and the most delicious fruit 
in rich profusion gave ample variety to the palate. There w 
inhaled the most exquisite odors, while the softly sighing zephy 
gave elasticity and buoyancy to every living creature. But still 
that gloomy forest encircled it on every side. 

As I pursued my way, rejoicing in the light of reason, and th 
gratification of sense, I suddenly discovered a small burial ground 
On approaching the tomb-stones, I read the name of my mother 
and others of the loved and true, who had been carried away b 
the messenger on the pale horse. 

My guide, seeing that I regarded the burial place with atten 
tion, immediately commenced a harangue on the pleasures 0 
sense. Hold! cried 1; tell me, is there, or is there not, a poin 
still future, where I shall meet the lost and loved of earth, in on 
unbroken communion ? 


‘* Nay, foolish one,”’ 


she replied, ‘‘there is no future. Ca 
you not content yourself with this untold profusion of Nature’ 
goodness °”’ 

No, rejoined I; I cannot, nor do I desire to. The faires 
flower that decks Nature’s diadem, is but a cold, unlovely thing 
if this is all we live for. Oh! tell me of an indestructible im 
mortality, and I will bless you till my latest breath. 

As she opened her lips to reply, a dark frown rested upon he 
brow, and she flung my hand from her, saying, ‘‘My name | 
Unbelief.”’ Then quickly disappearing, she broke the spell whic! 
had transformed the wilderness to a lovely garden. 

Unbelief had scarce departed, when a beautiful, sunny-eye 
damsel approached me, saying, ‘‘My name is Faith. Shall 
accompany you as your guide :”’ 

Can you assure me of an undying and sinless communion wit 
the precious loves of earth? I replied. 
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‘‘T can,’’ was her ready response. ‘‘ My Father, who is es- 
sentially and unchangably Love, sent me into the world for the 
express purpose of strengthening the hearts of His weak, frail 
children, by weaving a halo of light and glory, and flinging it 
over the tomb, where it is crowned with the bow of promise, 
whose summit is lost in the throne of the Eternal.” 

[ seized her hand, and imprinting on it an impassioned kiss, 
begged her to hasten from the forest. She returned my kiss, and 
thus addressed me, ‘‘ Sister, you must learn a lesson of trustful- 
ness and confidence in God, ere we quite leave this wild. Look! 
what seest thou ?”’ 

I turned my eyes as she directed, and replied, I see a gate, no 
larger than a man’s hand. Around, all is dark and indistinct. 

‘ Yet,’’ said she, ‘‘ through that gate we must pass.”’ 

We did so, and found it sufficiently large to admit as many 
persons as might choose to pass. 

‘From this,’’ said she, ‘‘remember that God never requires 
you to perform any duty, or to endure any trial, without making 
ample provision for your welfare and safety.”’ ORIANNA. 





THE LETTER FROM HOME. 


The letter from home! Oh how the heart beats 
When the letter arrives, long expected to come! 
What a joyous reception that loved paper meets, 
Which we know, at a glance, is a letter from home ! 


‘Tis a letter from home! There’s a flush on the cheek, 
And the heart with emotions long cherished beats high; 

And while on those lines, which seem almost to speak, 
We look, there’s a tear—tis of Joy—in the eye. 


‘Tis a letter from home; and it cometh to say 
That the absent and loved ones remember us yet; 
And the pen, at the homestead, can ever portray 
The sun-shine of hope, and the shade of regret. 


My Farner! if Tuov the dark lot hast decreed, 

That I on this wide earth should evermore roam, 
Grant often the blessing the wanderer will need— 

Let the lone heart be cheered by the letter from home. 


EUGENIA. 
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ALONE. 


There is something chilling in the thought that one 1s alo 
Solitude in a desert is dreadiul — yes, it is dreadful to be whe 
no human form appears to cheer the eye, or gladden the hez 
But if I must be alone, let me be in a desert: solitude th 
would not be half so dreadful as it is in the thronged city. W!| 
is it to me, to know that I live in the midst of a people that ; 
kind and social, and in point of privileges are exalted to the v 
heavens ? What if they kindly sympathize with each other, wl 
the hour of trial comes ? What is all this to me? If, with 
heart torn to bleeding, — with a spirit wounded to death, I m 
brood over my sorrows alone, alone,— better, far better, t 
some wilderness were my habitation ; for there, at least, I co 
hold communion with my Maker, undisturbed by cruel mocke 

If I musi be alone, I would not have my path strewed » 
flowers, a bright sunshine over head, and gentle zephyrs fann 
my temples ; but I would wander the trackless waste, or ch 


the mountain’s rugged side, in the midst of whirlwind and stoi 


- 
And when fancy takes her airy flichts, and far up in the cerul 
vault f ride, over hill, valley and plain, I would not recline uy 
a soft, white cloud, waited by gentle breezes ; but I would 
seated on a thunder-cloud, and by the wings of mighty winds 
hurried along, marking the track of the forked lightning, 
teeming with destruction, it descended to earth. And as cl 
crashed against cloud, threatening aunihilation, I would reje 
that I was alone = that no terror-stricken loved ones were ¥ 
me, 

And when the silver cord is loosed, and the golden bowl ab 
to be broken, if no kindred spirit is near, I would not be in 
habitation of man, with a gaping multitude around me; bu 
would be in some lonely glen in the wild-wood, with the ea 
for my bed, and its drapery nought save the blue canopy of bh 
ven. There —far, far from mortal ken—would I breathe 
last prayer, and there would I have the nightingale and wish-t 
wish to chant my requiem. And when some pitying stran 
should find my remains, and consign them to their mother ea 
I would that my epitaph might be, Here lies one who lived 
died ALONE, PLICEBE 
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A DREAM. 


I had been one evening reading a poetess’ description of her 


‘sanctum.’ Books, flowers, pictures, and all the other ef-cefera, 
with which a lady of refined taste loves to surround herself, were 
bewitchingly portrayed, and I shut my eyes upon my own bare 
hestling-place, because its naked comforts were then so vexing 


tome, The uncovered table, unornamented w all, the ouwl-of-way 
b 


ox for the books, the few nearer at hand which were always 1 in 
ti 


‘¢ way —all these were but eye-sores then: so I shut my lids, 
leaned back in my chair, and ‘dreamed a dream.’ 
[ thought that I was in the splendid library of an elegant stu- 
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ALONE. 


There is something chilling in the thought that one 1s alo 
Solitude in a desert is dreadful — yes, it is dreadful to be wh 
no human form appears to cheer the eye, or gladden the he 
But if I must be alone, let me be in a desert: solitude th 
would not be half so dreadful as it is in the thronged city. W 
is it to me, to know that I live in the midst of a people that 
kind and social, and in point of privileges are exalted to the v 
heavens ? What if they kindly sympathize with each other, w 
the hour of trial comes ? What is all this to me? If, wit 
heart torn to bleeding, — with a spirit wounded to death, In 
brood over my sorrows alone, alone,— better, far better, 1 
some wilderness were my habitation ; for there, at least, I c 
hold communion with my Maker, undisturbed by cruel mocke 

If { must be alone, I would not have my patho strewed \ 
flowers, a bright sunshine over head, and gentle zephyrs fann 
my temples ; but I would wander the trackless waste, or cl 


the mountain’s rugged side, m the midst of whirlwind and sto 


And when fancy takes her airy flights, and far up in the cerul 
vault I ride, over hill, valley and plain, I would not recline u 
a solt, white cloud, waited by gentle breezes; but I woul 
seated on a thunder-cloud, and by the wings of mighty wind 
hurried along, marking the track of the forked lightning, 
teeming with destruction, it descended to earth. And as cl 
crashed against cloud, threatening annihilation, I would rej 
that I was alone =that no terror-stricken loved ones were \ 
me, 

And when the silver cord is loosed, and the golden bowl al 
to be broken, if no kindred spirit is near, I would not be in 
habitation of nan, with a gaping multitude around me ; bi 
would be in some lonely glen in the wild-wood, with the e: 
for my bed, and its drapery nought save the blue canopy of | 
ven, There —far, far from mortal ken— would I breathe 
last prayer, and there would I have the nightingale and wish- 
wish to chant my requiem. And when some pitying strat 
should find my remains, and consign them to their mother ea 
I would that my epitaph might be, Here lies one who lived 
died ALONE, PLB. 
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A DREAM. 


[had been one evening reading a poetess’ description of her 


‘sanctum.’ Books, flowers, pictures, and all the other ef-cefera, 
with which a lady of refined taste loves to surround herself, were 
bewitchingly portrayed, and I shut my eyes upon my own bare 
hestling-place, because its naked comforts were then so vexing 
‘ome. The uncovered table, unornamented wall, the oul-of-way 
box for the books, the few nearer at hand which were always in 
the way —all these were but eye-sores then: so I shut my lids, 
leaned back in my chair, and ‘dreamed a dream.’ 


[ thought that [ was in the splendid library of an elegant stu- 
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dent. There were glassed and gilded cases, reaching to 
lofty roof of the arched apartment, and the gorgeous binding 
thousands of volumes, from the tiny gem to the ponderous to 
stood proudly there, with their gay backs placed full in the 
holder’s view. Richly illuminated missals, curious and anti 
manuscripts, splendidly illustrated poems, gaudy annuals, 
portfolios of elegant engravings, paintings, drawings, herbariu 
diarys, common-place books, collections of autographs, &c., § 
were scattered upon the tables and floor. ‘There were ric 
wrought cabinets, and arabesque cases for other articles of ve 
and the ancient writing-desk, with its heavy carvings and h 
stuffed seat, had a very wise and venerable look, as thoug 
had imbibed a goodly share of the erudition by which it was s 
rounded. Here and there, in some dark recess, was standin; 
bright relief, the snowy form of the Grecian sculptor, with 
beaming eye and soul-lit features, sending forth their high 
unfailing inspiration. There were delicate exotics, lifting tl 
pure frail blossoms amidst the rich festoons of the dark wind 
draperies ; and in an open casement was placed an A4olian hi 
The light breeze which kissed its strings, and bore their f 
harmony and the scent of the rare blossoms to the student, \ 
also dallying with the thin locks which shaded his broad wl 
brow. Before him were his implements for the communica 
of high thought, and at one hand the chased goblet from wh 
he sipped inspiring nectar; while upon the other was a ti 
piece of gorgeous workmanship, and evidently of German inv 
tion. There was a mimic sea, with its tiny, ceaseless undulatio 
and on that sea a boat, with the figure of that being who has 
the one lock of hair, and that upon his forehead. He was inc 
santly tossing upon that troubled surface ; and as ever and a 
the beauteous Hours arose, at their appointed times, from bene 
the blue waves, he raised his black oar; and struck the blow wh 
sent them back, whether one. or two, or twelve, as the ¢ 
might be ; and as his heavy stroke resounded through the ro 
the student was warned that those Hours had departed foreve 
I watched him long, as he sat wrapped in the thick fold: 
his damask gown, and I saw that the cheek grew paler, the f 
thinner, the locks whiter, the eye more sunken, and the ner 
less firm, as the hours disappeared more rapidly away. At len 
his task was done. He arose, with the finished and ric 
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overed manuscript in his hand, and went to the long-expecting 
-rowd without. As he read, in silvery tones and with polished 
aecents, the results of a life of intellectual toil, the multitude 
shouted, ‘‘ It is the voice of a god, and not of a man.’”? The old 
man listened to the loud plaudits which rang upon the breeze, 
and, tremulous with joy, he sought the support of his couch, 
laid his head upon its light pillows, and with those acclamations 
still echoing in his ears, he closed his eyes, and died. * * * 

There was a vague, dim grandeur in that funeral pomp, and 
silence most stern. The voice of the mourners was not, and the 
shouts of the people were hushed, and the study had vanished all 
away; and when I looked again for the proud obelisk which 
marked his grave, it had disappeared. * * * 

Above me was the vast dome of ether, and around me the rude 
habitations of humble men. ‘The rippling brook and low-mur- 
nuring forest sent their sad music upon the free winds from the 
mountain height ; and under the boughs of a wide-spreading 
tree, was seated a simply-clad man. He lifted his eyes to 
ieaven, then glanced upon the earth beneath and around, and 
then renewed his stern contemplation of something which he held 
it hishand. I looked to see what it might be, and behold! it 
vasa human heart! And there he watched, as time passed on, 
the throbs of joy, and pangs of woe, the writhings, contortions, 
shrinkings and dilations, swellings and flutterings, contractions 
and expansions, of that little thing. Yet there must have been 
there much food for thought — for years passed by, and blanched 
the thick locks, and furrowed the dark brow, and dimmed the 
keen eye; and then he arose, and with his heavy hand he 
rngraved upon the hard rocks the knowledge which he had 
vbtained from that unheeded teacher. ; 

There were few to see him, or care what he might write ; and 
hone dared to lift up their voice, and say that the inscriptions 
upon the rough stone were full of deep teachings. But the old 
wan Knew that the tracery there could never be effaced, and that 
in the ages which it would endure, there would be many to view 
it, and that, from all who had a heart, its high revelations 
would meet an appreciation and response. So he went and laid 
im down under the shadow of the old tree, and folded his arms 
ipon his breast, and awaited the footsteps of the last comer. 
(here was nought to shelter him but the straggling bough, and he 
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190 A DREAM. 


could look up and see, in the bright depths above, a form iny 
ble to all below, and hear that voice which said, ‘‘ To thee h 
J given an undying name.”’ * ’ ¥ 

The old tree sent down its sere Jeaves to shroud the still fo 
and the forest-winds pealed out the deep dirge; and the f 
which he had seen and heard, was made visible in the shad 
twilight to those beneath. It was Fame, with her glitte 
robe and laurel wreaths, and as she soared far above us, I w 
ed to see if there was not one for me. 

It dropped upon that roughly carved rock, and then came th 
sands to see what might be there ; and when they had deciphe 
the writing upon the stone, and revealed its sublime though s 
ple records to the throng around, they rent their garments, | 
cast ashes upon their heads, crying, ‘‘ Woe! woe! that 
mighty should come and depart, and the living never know t 
they are, but only that they have been!’ And they watered 
wreath with their tears, and built fine monuments on the s 
where the old man died alone. 

And I said to Fame, ‘‘ Give ine the wreath, that I may rejc 


.?? 


in it ere I die.’’ And she said, ‘‘It is not for thee;”’ and 


> and the vo 


far-off rocks echoed the words, ‘‘ Not for thee ; 
of the stream, and the whisper of the winds, seemed also to s 
‘It is net for thee.’? Then I said, ‘‘ Not the wreath, which no 
be a symbol to others, but one little sprig, that I may bear 1 
my bosom, and show it to those who are near and dear u 
me.’’? And the voice said, ‘‘ Not yet, not yet ;’’ and the dist 
rocks sent back the reply, ‘‘Not yet.” Again it continu 
‘‘Hast thou not marked fis patient watchings ? —Go thou a 
do likewise.” 

She placed the heart in my hand, and as I seated myself 
neath that old tree to renew his watchings, there was a lo 
sound from the forest trees, as of a heavy thunder-crash. 
started to my fect. *fwas but the striking of the factory-bell 


but my dream was broken. ELLA. 
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THE FOREST TREES. 


They’re beautiful! they’re beautiful! 
The spreading forest trees, 

By morning’s gentle zephyrs fanned, 
Or by the noontide breeze. 

And when o’er them the setting sun 
Casts his last lingering ray, 

Oh then they seem too be: vatifal, 
Too lovely for decay ! 


We love them in the spring-time, when 
The cold winds from the north 

Are hushed, and warmer breezes come 
To call the green leaves forth. 

We then in every opening bud 
Our Father’s love may see, 

Who in a robe of beauty dec ks 
Each woodland forest tree. 


When brightly beams the summer sun, 
And sultry ts the air, 

Oh, it is then we joyfully 
To their cool shade repair: 

Where we may see the wood-birds come 
Meloditous in their lays, 

And perch upon the boughs, to hymn 
Their varied songs of praise. 


’ 


And in the early autumn, when 
‘The summer days have flown, 
They’re lovely in the gorgeous robe 
Which over them is thrown. 
But soon is heard in forest dell 
The wild wind’s moaning sound, 
And then those leaves, of every hue, 
Lie scattered all around. 


460" %9 


‘is ever thus.” The things of earth, 
All beautiful and bright, 

Are fleeting, fading—c estined soon 
‘To meet decay and blight. 

Yet oh, there is a “ beiter land,” 
Where sorrows never come, 

Where no decay or blight is known— 
it is the “* spirit’s s home.” 
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DIGNITY OF LABOR. 


From whence originated the idea, that it was derogatory to 
lady’s dignity, or a blot upon the female character, to labor 
and who was the first to say, sneeringly, ‘Oh, she works for 
living’? Surely, such ideas and expressions ought not to gro 
on republican soil. ‘The time has been, when ladies of the fir 
rank were accustomed to busy themselves in domestic emplo 
ment. 

Homer tells us of princesses who used to draw water from t] 
springs, and wash with their own hands the finest of the linen 
their respective families. The famous Lucretia used to spin 
the midst of her attendants ; and the wife of Ulysses, after t! 
siege of Troy, employed herself in weaving, until her husbar 
returned to Ithaca. And in later times, the wife of George tl 
Third, of England, has been represented as spending a who 
evening in hemming pocket-handkerchiefs, while her daught 
Mary sat in the corner, darning stockings. 


Few American fortunes will support a woman who is above tl 
calls of her family; and a man of sense, in choosing a compani 
to jog with him through all the up-hills and down-hills of lif 
would sooner choose one who had to work for a living, than o1 
who thought it beneath her to soil her pretty hands with manu 
labor, although she possessed her thousands. To be able 
earn one’s own living by laboring with the hands, should | 
reckoned among female accomplishments ; and I hope the tir 
is not far distant when none of my countrywomen will be asham 
to have it known that they are better versed in useful, than th 
are in ornamental accomplishments. Cc. B. 
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GOSSIP AND MIMICRY. 


‘Do laugh with me, Fanny,’ said the merry, fun-loving Jane 
Bartlett, as she ‘just dropped in’ to Mr. Gould’s sitting-room. 
‘Tam so tickled, as Mary Wood says. propos, Mary was in to 
our house last evening. You know | make it quite an object to 
accommodate myself to every body and thing ; so we talked like 
this, — 

‘I thought I would just call,’ said Mary. 

‘You are welcome,’ said I. ‘Be seated, Mary; and tell me, 
[ said this with all the sang 


how does your calf grow now ?’ 


froid 1 could possibly hunt up, as Mr. Jones says. 

‘Oh! you never did see a creature grow as he does,’ answered 
Mary, raising both hands and laughing heartily. ‘I get into 
his pen and have a real caper with him every day. You never 
saw a creature so full of the matter. His horns a’n’t more than 
solong ; or perhaps they are so long ’—again measuring her 
finger — ‘ and the foolish creature tries to hook, don’t you think °’ 

‘He must be very amusing,’ said I. 

‘I guess he is,’ answered Mary, chuckling with delight. ‘ This 
morning, he was flying round, throwing up his heels just like our 
white colt, when he caught one foot in a small hole in my dress, 
and tore it like this. Just see, Jane. I held it together so, when 
[ came in here ; but James Colby saw it, I know he did ; for he 
tickled and laughed well.’ 

‘And what did your mother say to your torn and soiled dress?’ 
[ inquired. 

‘Oh! just as she always does, ‘‘a stitch in time saves nine ;”’ 
and I answered as I always do, ‘‘ It is of no use to cry for spilt 
milk.’? Speaking of milk makes me think how old Brindle served 
me one day this week. Did I tell you about it, Jane ?’ 

I answered in the negative. 

‘Well, I guess you would have been tickled, if you had seen 
her. I let the calf out of his pen, just to see him play, while I 
was milking. He began flying about, lickity stave; and by-and- 
by, what did he do but run right under old Brindle, that I was 
milking. Poor old Brindle did n’t know what to make of it ; and 
the way she kicked was the spitefullest you ever saw. She sent 


my pail out of my hand, and the milk all over me. I thought I 
13 
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should have died laughing. The calf bounced into the barn-flog 
and I sneaked into the house with my empty pail, the worst-loo 
ing creature you ever saw.’ 

‘And what did your mother say to this misfortune °’ I inquire 

‘Oh! ‘Wisdom once bought is worth wisdom twice taught. 
or something of that kind. But I must go.’ 

‘Don’t hurry at all,’ said I. 

‘I must. We’ve got a sight todo. Our folks are going 
ploughing to day, we are washing, and I have got a sick lamb. 
take care of. I am afraid it will die, in spite of me. I ha 
doctored and doctored it — given it sweetened milk, pepper, s 
and vinegar.’ 

‘You go on the Thompsonian plan, do you ?’ said I. 

‘There, does Jim Thompson give pepper, salt and vinegar 
his lambs? I shall give up now. He said he would as soon ei 
them —I ’most forgot what it was — carbonation gas, I beliey 
But I must go, I declare.’ 

‘I was too full of laugh to say, ‘‘Pray, don’t hurry;”’ so « 
she went, lichily cut, as she says. — How I do stroll off from m 
self! I came in here, all breathless with haste, to tell you som 
thing : what could it be ? Do give me a guiding clue ; what d 
I say, Fanny °’ 

‘You said, ‘‘ha, ha, ha,”’ : 
me, Fanny. I am so tickled, as Mary Wood says,”’ or to th 
amount,’ answered Fanny, laughing. 


and ‘‘he, he, he; do laugh wi 


‘Well, now let me fix myself with my elbow on my knee, lil 
this; with my finger on my lip, like this; and my eyes % 
asquint, like this; and fixed on a vacancy, like this. Ther 
Fanny, am I not what Mr. Barlow would call an ‘‘ apt and bea 
tiful illustration ’ of Mrs. Woodbury ?’ 

‘He would think, as I do, that your position has no effect « 
your recollective powers,’ said Fanny. 

‘TI can account for this failure, satisfactorily,’ replied Jane. | 
cannot find in your room a bit of a vacancy; minerals, shell 
and coins, here ; plants, books, maps, and paintings, there, a 
there, and there. Now, what will be done about a vacancy ”’ 

‘Indeed, I fear I cannot assist you. I am not at all skilled 
discovering vacuums.’ 

‘Ha! I am thinking what that sublimely pompous Mr. Barlc 
would say, if he were here. Let me mount this ottoman, @ 
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fix myself in the attitude of a stump orator ; then I will illustrate, 
as he says. Ask for beauties, sublimities, and mysteries, and 
they can be pointed out to you. Creation teems with them. 
They ‘‘ glow in the stars, and blossom in the trees ;”’ they frown 
in the ragged precipice, and smile on the placid surface of the 
lake. They speak when 
“From rock to rock, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder ;” 

and when ‘‘ multitudes of living creatures that we do not see, 
hymn their low melodies.’’ But talk not of vacancies — of va- 
cuums. ‘The terms are useless. They—they — ‘‘ Down, by 
Jupiter !’? as Marryatt says, on a somewhat similar occasion. 
But perhaps I have done Mr. Barlow justice, so I will conde- 
scend to descend from my ascended ascent.’ 

‘Jane, did you not promise Miss Smith that you would drop 
your habit of mimicry °’ 

‘Yes, on condition that she would tell no more lies,’ answered 
Jane. 

‘Why, Jane! what a term!’ 

‘Most appropriate and just, I assure you, my dear,’ answered 
Jane. ‘Some writer, Mrs. Opie, I think, says, ‘‘ Lying is an 
intention to deceive.”’ 
promise ;’’ and Mr. Parkhurst says, ‘‘ As the evil of lying con- 
sists in the deception, it follows that any mode whatever of 
deceiving, involves the guilt of lying.”? Now, by all these imfal- 
libles, Frances Smith stands convicted of falsehood ; for a day 
does not pass without a practice of deception on her part.’ 

‘Indeed, Jane, you mistake. She is one of the most ingenuous, 
frank-hearted girls I ever knew. I am surprised that you allow 


yourself to make use of such terms in speaking of one so excel~ 
lent.’ 


‘You ‘‘see through a glass darkly,’? my dear child, or you 
would perceive that it is this very excellence of which you speak 
which prompts to the deceptions she is constantly practising 
You recollect she told us, when we called there, of the pain in 
her head and side, caused by her attendance on her mother, day 
and night. And she told us of her endeavors to conceal her in- 
disposition from her mother, from her fears of distressing her, 
and thus retarding her recovery. Now what is this but decep- 
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ton And what am I, but a most profound metaphysician ? 


Dr. Paley says, ‘‘A lie is a breach of 
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‘Why, what benevolent husband does not wear a smile 
home, when he is harassed by cares and toils ? What good w 
does not smile cheerfully on her husband, when tortured -w 
pain, to relieve his anxieties for her ?’ 

‘Well, my dear, you have made a fine speech,’ said Jar 
courtesying low to her. ‘But remember, if you bring all t 
under any other denomination than that of lying, you wage w 
with the shade of Paley. I leave you to settle the question w 
him. I adopt him for my standard, and retain my position ; px 
haps only because it suits my convenience on the present ocx 
sion, and perhaps from weightier motives. I have a passion { 
mimicry; and I promise compliance with the entreaties of 1 
friends, when they cease to be liars all, when measured by Pale 
Parkhurst and Opie. But what was it that I wished to tell yo 
Let me go into the kitchen, or somewhere, where I can find 
vacancy; then the spirit of Mrs. Woodbury will aid me:’ 

‘What with stove-furniture, tea-trays, &c., you would fi 
fewer vacancies than here.’ 

‘Ah! and alas! I know what Ed. Cushing would say, if | 
were here. He would tell me to go to the mirror, and look 
my own head, if I wanted to see a vacuum. By the way, did 
never occur to you that Cushing is a sad plagiarist ? He stud 
Boz, Jack Downing, Sam Slick, and all kindred works, eve 
thing that comes along in the shape of wit and satire ; culls b 
mots, repartees, puns, and anecdotes from them, and then pale 
them off upon the community as originals. And Mr. Barlow 
not a whit more honest, although of different coinage. He h 
read Byron, Shakspeare, Young, and Pollock, until he has the 
verbatim. [le deals profusely in their riches and beauties. 
he would coniess that in this he ts trading on a borrowed capité 
and thus render ‘‘ tribute to whom tribute is due,”’ this would | 
vastly delightiul. For, ‘‘between you and me,” as Mrs. Woo 
bury says, he is a dear soul, in spite of his affectation, and I lil 
him terrebly, as Navy Wood says of her kitten. Now I think 
it, did you hear that he is shaping his addresses to Cynthia Mui 
roe ?? 

‘No; I did not,” answered Fauny. 

‘Then Mrs. Woodbury has not got so far as here, I presum 
for she is going the rounds with a string of communication 
which she is scattering under charge of secrecy.’ 
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‘And this is the way you obey her injunctions, Jane,’ said 
Fanny, smiling. 

‘Oh! she has no meaning when she says, ‘‘ Don’t tell of it, 
for your life.”’ It is the mere result of habit. Or perhaps she 
does wish to monopolize the retailing of these reports; and 
adopts this as a means. I love to foil her, it annoys her so effec- 
tually. Ha! I will tell you how I superceded her, while you 
were at Boston. Somehow she obtained the secret of Grace 
Eaton’s intended marriage, and off she started, after stowing 
away her dishes unwashed —as I ascertained by actual inspec- 
tion —and sending her children to school, although it was but 
eight o’clock. She called at our house first, as first on her 
route. She was looking awful wmportant, as Mary says, when 
she came in, and I knew what to infer. Mother requested her 
to be seated. 

‘«<T declare, Mrs. Bartlett, I should be glad to stop; but I 
am in such a hurry,’ said she. ‘‘I thought I would just call ; 
and do tell me if you have heard that Grace Eaton is fixing to 
be married ?”’ 

‘I lifted both hands, opened my mouth and eyes, and feigning 
great surprise, said, Do tell! Mother answered coolly in the 
negative, as she looked a reproof at me. 

‘** Well, there’s no disputing it. Our Maria was in there 
yesterday; and Grace was marking lots of sheets and pillow 
cases with her own initials. Sothere is no doubt of it ; but who 
the fellow can be, is the puzzle. It appears to me she has been 
unpardonably sly about the affair. | presume she has her rea- 
sons. Well, some folks are very strange. Now I pay my neigh- 
bors the compliment to believe that I can repose some confidence 
inthem. Still every one has a right to act as one pleases ; and 
on this ground Grace stands excused for her secrecy. Really, I 
cannot stop another moment, Mrs. Bartlett; I am in such a 
hurry. I must call on Mrs. Barker and Mrs. Osborn. I know 
you will not mention what I have told you, you are so prudent. 
Good morn — or you must call, ladies ; good morning.” 

‘I darted out at the back door, as she left the room; and had 
just time to inform Mrs. Barker, en passant, that Grace was pre- 
paring to be married, when Mrs. Woodbury rang. I then passed 
along the back street, called at every house, and imitating Mrs. 
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Woodbury’s tone and manner, informed them of Grace’s prepa 
tions. They all understood what it meant, and laughed heartil 
at my portraiture. I never saw one look so crest-fallen as th 
poor woman did on her return. She had been through the yil 
lage, without finding one person ignorant of intelligence wit! 
which she was near bursting. She must have received a dread 
ful shock. I have been watching for symptoms of decline, bu 
fail to detect any as yet. Perhaps she found an antidote in car 
rying about reports of Laronne Blair’s anticipated legacy.’ 

‘How very severe you are !’ exclaimed Fanny. 

‘Am I not just °’ 

‘Perhaps you are unnecessarily so, my dear Jane.’ 

‘Aye, yes, of course, and probably,’ said Jane, laughing 
‘But I must send myself home. There is no prospect of findin 
that vacancy.’ 

‘Perhaps a vacancy in your rodomontade would answer you 
purpose, Jane.’ 

‘Aye, aye, yes; perhaps it would. But really, I am in suc 
a hurry —would be glad to stop longer with you, but can’t- 
must call on Mrs. Hunt, Mrs. Walker, and Mrs. Hodge. Goo 
morn —oh! you must call ; good morning ; but I know you wi 
not mention it to any body.’ She said this in Mrs. Woodbury’ 
manner, as she made her way tothe door. She met Mrs. Wooc 
bury at the door. 

‘Good morning, Mrs. Woodbury. Out on errands of merc} 
going about doing good, as Dea. Kimball’s wife says, are yo 
not °’ said Jane. 

Mrs. Woodbury was too intensely occupied by her own spect 
lations, to notice the covert rebuke of Jane’s lively sally; 

‘Yes. How do you do? and howis your mother? I mu: 
call to see her; but, really, I am in such a hurry —I have s 
much to do. I wish I could keep forty maids ; I really think 
could find enough for them to do. Oh! have you heard the stor 
about Esq. Ames °’ 

‘Yes ; it is in every body’s mouth. How queer !’ 

Mrs. Woodbury’s countenance was instantly clouded. | 
losing this fund of gossip, she was deprived of her motives | 
coming abroad, and her materials for conversation. 

Jane enjoyed her consternation a moment, and then, by wa 
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of witnessing a revulsion, she said, what was indeed true, ‘Oh! 
[ mistake. It was not the Esquire, but his brother, of whom I 
have heard ‘‘a thing or two,’? as Mary Wood says.’ 

Mrs. Woodbury was another being. She ceased biting her 
lip, and drew up her head. Her eye resumed its brilliancy, and 
her lip its smile. 

‘[ thought strange ; it is so recent,’ said she. ‘I thought it 
confined to the family and their intimate friends. But 1 am in 
such a hurry. I must tell you about it, however. He has sent 
his farewell to Miss Boott. Did you ever? I fear it will be any 
thing but a fare well to her, for she was very fond. But don’t 
spread the story, Jane. Good morning. Oh! give my love to 
your mother. I must call on her while out.’ 

‘Oh! you must,’ said Jane, as she made her parting bow. 
She lingered a little, to look at the flowers, and before she lett 
the yard, heard Mrs. Woodbury talking of her hurry and Mr. 
Ames. 

Not long after this, Mrs. Woodbury again called round on her 
‘dear five hundred friends.’ She did not call on Mrs. Gould. 
That lady was so avowedly averse to idle chit-chat, and so su- 
perior to its indulgence, that Mrs. Woodbury said, one time, to 
all she met in a round of morning calls, ‘Mrs. Gould is a good 
woman —very excellent, no doubt ; but one must make so much 
effort to sustain conversation from drooping, when with her. 
Well, she has a perfect right; but it is so strange.’ Fanny saw 
her pass. 

‘Mrs. Woodbury does not favor us with a call this morning, 
mother,’ said she, smiling. ‘She felt the reproof your silence 
conveyed, on the morning of her rattle about Esq. Ames.’ 

‘If she did, I cannot regret it, my dear. I must not become a 
party even in pleasant gossip, by assenting or listening compla- 
cently.’ 


‘But here comes Jane Bartlett; now we shall have it all, if 


she has seen Mrs. Woodbury,’ said Fanny, laughing. 

Mrs. Gould left the room. Even before Jane reached the 
gate, she saw Fanny at a window and began to talk of good 
morning, such a hurry, very strange, &c., in just Mrs. Wood- 
bury’s hurried and nervous style of manner. 

‘Did you ever? But Iam in such a hurry. What a story !’ 
she continued, as she was making her way to the sitting-room ; 
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for sans ceremonie was the order of her calls. Fanny could no 
avoid laughing heartily. 

‘I know you will be delighted,’ added she, shaking Fanny’ 
hand. ‘But I cannot stop a minute ; for we have much more t 
do now than usual. Yet I must tell you that sister Alinda an 
her daughter Rose are coming to , tomake me a visit. Noy 
I know you will be pleased with them, although they are my sis 
ter and niece. Every body thinks every thing of them. I assur 
you, their family is one of the first in C. Her husband is a jus 
tice of the peace, an attorney and collector ; and, besides, he i 
a colonel in the regiment, and has a fine prospect of promotio. 
in that quarter. His titles are quite a puzzle — so many of them 
I never know which to choose. I amin such a hurry, but I mus 
tell you how I served myself; it was so annoying. I was super 
scribing a letter to him, and addressed ‘‘ Col. Theodore Haskell 
Esq., Attorney and Collector.’? Oh, how husband did laugh a 
me! But I-+tell him I never will put on the trammels of gooc 
usage, custom, &c., of which he talks so much ; but will use a: 
many of his titles as I please. But I never know how to tea 
myself away from you. You will call often, I know. You an 
my guests will be mutually pleased. My sister is every way ¢ 
match for her husband. She has quite as many offices. She i: 
Treasurer of the Howard Association, President of the Sewin; 
Circle, and committee of two or three other societies. And hei 
daughter, she is only seventeen— quite a child. You would be 
amused to hear her talk so matronly of Aid Societies, and Aux: 
iliary Societies, &c. Between you and me, | shall give a party 
while they are at my house. You will hold yourself in readiness 
to attend. Pray do not say any thing about it ; somehow [ al. 
ways speak every thought to you. But I am in such a hurry, s¢ 
much to do at this time. Oh! I must tell you that my niece i: 
considered very beautiful. I think, however, she will be in dan: 
ger of finding herself eclipsed by one Jane Bartlett. But she i: 
decidedly the belle of C. But I must go. You will be neigh- 
borly, I know — it is such a duty to be social. Good morning. 

Fanny attempted to stop her in the beginning of her ¢llustra- 
lion, but to no purpose. She paused at last, in precisely the 
condition in which Mrs. Woodbury usually found herself aftet 
such a communication, quite breathless. Fanny was almost ex- 
hausted by her efforts to suppress her laughter. 
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‘Now, Jane, this is too bad,’ said Fanny. ‘I disapprove of 


mimicry from my soul; yet I cannot, for my life, avoid laughing 
at you. And this must be an unfair caricature.’ 

‘Upon my honor, no. I gave you a fac simile of her rattle at 
our house, this morning,’ 

‘Well, granting this, do you feel justified in dealing so severe- 
ly with her foible, when there is so much about her that is really 
amiable ?’ 

‘Why, my sweet moralizer, she is every bit a gossip; and I 
think it my bounden duty, as old Mrs. Hazeltine says, to stick 
her up for a beacon.’ 

‘If we do this, we lay hold on the prerogative of older and 
wiser heads than ours. We can find enough to do at present, in 
extracting the beam from our own eye, without interfering with 
the mote in a sister’s.’ 

‘Seriously, Fanny, is it not probable that my caricatures of 
Mrs. Woodbury’s manner, deter many of our neighbors from 
falling into her practices °’ 

‘And that, hence, Lycurgus-like, you banish yourself to save 
Sparta?’ said Fanny, peeping archly in Jane’s face. ‘ Now, 
Jane, our business is not with the results but the molives of action. 
lam far from believing that the general effects of mimicry can 
be beneficial in any instance. But allowing that they might be, 
we are not to ‘‘do evil that good may come.”’ ‘The improvement 
of your neighbors is not your object in mimicking them ; nor is 
it mine in laughing at your sketches. We must not deceive our- 
selves by such sophistry, my dear Jane ; but let us reflect, that 


just so far as we indulge ourselves in such idle, unfeeling amuse- 


nent, we are what we are ridiculing — gossips.’ 

‘Mirabile dictu! as Mr. Barlow says. Oh, my! as Mary Wood 
says. Monsterious! as old Mr. Brown says,’ said Jane, laugh- 
ing, and imitating the manner and tone of each. ‘But, really, 
[am in such a hurry,’ added she, in answer to Fanny’s pleading 
looks, and assuming a general attitude of Mrs. Woodbury’s. ‘I 
must go2— have so much to do. Good morn—Oh! you will not 


inention it, I know. I should n’t like to have it go in my name. 
Good morning.’ 


‘ Ynr , iia , 
What an incorrigible creature !’ said Fanny. 
Jane playfully kissed her cheek, and then ran from the room, 
leaving Fanny, as she had ofton done before, ‘with a smile on 
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her lip, and a tear in her eye.’ She loved Jane for her sun: 
of nature and real kindness of feeling. But she was griey 
the uselessness of all her exertions to turn her away fror 
one mischievous habit. It was like a speck on a diamond 
vestal robe, she was so beautiful, intelligent, and good-hum 
I do think she would have divested herself of it, if she had { 
her heart that it was really a deformity. If it had been m 
the part of her parents and other friends, by that serious an 
compromising rebuke which far less culpable faults in depor 
incurred, she would have had a new and powerful incent 
reform. But she saw that her caricatures amused her fri 
Reproofs from them almost invariably ended in laughter : 
this circumstance, assisted as it was by her very passion fo 
tation, resisted the better impulses of her heart, and ren 
her feeble efforts to overcome her fault, wholly ineffectual. 


Mrs. Theodore Haskell and her daughter Rose arrived at 
Woodbury’s in due season. On the subsequent day, car 
invitation were issued by Mrs. Woodbury. ‘They were ver 
fuse, and concluded with, ‘ Excuse brevity. Iam yours in | 
&e., &e., &c.’ Jane called, on her way, for Fanny. 

‘Do you know that I have made, and registered in that ] 
tralia, my journal, a most extraordinary vow?’ asked Jane, a 
took Fanny’s arm. 

‘No; pray, what is it °’ 

‘That I will not mimic a bit, this afternoon and eve.’ 

‘Oh, I am so glad!’ said Fanny, with a smile of heat 
pleasure. ‘I suffered so much at Mrs. Ames’, when yot 
yourself behind Marion Goodall, and began taking her off.’ 

‘I fear I shall need your assistance, dear Fanny, I fall 
my habit so unconsciously. I dub you my Mentor, pro tem 
Do you accept the office ?’ 

‘Most willingly.’ 

‘T advertise you that you will find it a most laborious 
See! see! Fanny; there is the veritable Mr. Barlow. I 
stopping for us. Now we shall hear him discourse in his 
manner, of the secret springs, manifest developments, and 
terious and wonderful results of the phenomena of the | 
rising this morning ; or mayhap there ! Fanny, hear 
This is the way I always smash a resolution, and it discow! 
me, quite.’ 
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‘You must not expect a habit that has been so long ‘‘ growing 
with your growth, and strengthening with your strength,’’ to 
yield to one effort, or even to a hundred, my dear Jane.’ 

‘Oh! you alarm me, Fanny. I never made a hundred efforts 
in my life ; and I would not, to be rid of a much worse fault.’ 

‘Not if you were convinced that there is pleasure in laudable 
exertion °? asked Fanny. ‘Are you not happier when engaged 
in study, in helping those that want help, than when mimicking °’ 

‘I confess that I am. I do not think it very wicked to imitate 
things so funny as one sometimes meets ; but I have a glimmer- 
ing conviction that it is not perfectly proper.’ 

‘Measured by that unerring standard, the scriptures, I think 
we shall find no softer epithet than wicked to qualify this habit. 
In its indulgence, you are far from doing by others as you would 
be done by.’ 

‘Your view of this subject is very serious; but perhaps correct. 
| will think about it, when I find myself alone to-night. I shall 
be less likely to err on this point this evening, I shall be so 
occupied with those new characters, Mrs. and Miss Haskell. | 
infer from what Mrs. Woodbury says, that I shall find them quite 
a study.’ 

‘You will not allow them to divert your attention from that in- 
teresting character, Jane Bartlett, will you ?’ asked Fanny. 

‘Oh! I have consigned her to your keeping.” * * * 

‘Pray, who is that beautiful Hebe, in the rich black satin 
(ress ? Bartlett, did you call her ?’ inquired Mrs. Haskell of 
Mrs. Woodbury, as they approached a window in whose recess 
Fanny and Jane were sitting, nearly concealed by the curtains. 

‘Yes, Jane Bartlett, the only and spoilt child of Esq. Bartlett, 
Senator in Congress. ‘There he is, that noble-looking gentleman 
in conversation with your husband and Mr. Woodbury.’ 


‘Spoilt, is she ? That is lamentable, for she is a charming 
gir),’ 


‘Yes, in appearance. But she must be really malicious at 
heart, for she is always mimicking some one. Strange! I have 
always wondered that her mother does not correct her. I have 
been so hurried ! but I have watched her as closely as possible 
‘ince she came, expecting to detect her in the act of mimicking 
you or Rose.’ 


‘What a pity! she is so pleasant and intelligent. I must cau- 
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204 THE SHIPWRECK,. 


tion Rose. She is already very fond of her. ’Tis a pity,’ 
Mrs. Haskell musingly, as they passed on. 

Jane burst into tears. She laid her head on Fanny’s shoul 
and wept violently. We leave her now, trusting that her re 
tance will be unto newness of life. 





THE SHIPWRECK. 


The following lines were suggested by an actual occurrence upon our coast, i 
of the dreadful storms of November last. The wife was, as is stated, support 
her husband in the rigging of the ship, during that awful night, although repe: 
entreating him to abandon her, and save himself. In rhythm, and elegance of ex 
sion, they are undoubtedly objectionable; and would not be presented for inserti 
inore of our operatives were inclined to cultivate their poetical talents. 


‘¢ And thine, o!: Love ! thine was the power 
To press out joy, even from such an hour.’’—HEMANS., 


: ‘‘Say, husband, are we safe? These cold, wet ropes 
To which thou long convulsiv ely hast clung— 
Say, can they still ‘suspend us o’er these waves, 
Which seethe, and boil; and rear their angry heads, 
As they were maddened that we should awhile 
Escape their ire? And see those deep black clouds 
Whirl in the winds, like troubled waves above ; 
While ever and anon a lightning flash, 
Like fiery dragon darting through their depths, 
More vividly reveals th’ ‘appalling scene ! 
Oh, ’tis a fearful hour! and but for thee, 
My soul would sink beneath its weight of dread. 
Yet in thy circling grasp J searce can fear, 
Though now the raging winds this frail prop swing 
And through my locks their sleety fingers pass, 
And harshly sweep across my torpid brow. 
Such suffering has been mine, throughout this night, 
That all sensation is benumbed and dead, 
Save that I feel the throbbings of thy heart, 
Perhaps, because I know it beats e’en now 
Its echoes back to mine: and louder now 
{t throbs, for thou dost press me closer still 
In thine o’er-wearied clasp. Dearest, thy strength, 
So long and hardly tried, is failing now, 
And we into an ocean grave must sink. 
Yet no! it need not be that doth should die. 
Save, husband, save thyself, and let me go; 
Cling thou alone, and thou mayst live till morn 
Can light and succor bring. Spare, then, my dear, 
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Thy wasting strength, and now abandon me. 

Nay, start not, love—for both must perish here, 

If here we both remain. ‘Thou dost but waste 

Thy life, in the too fond attempt to eke 

A little longer mine. I cannot live. 

Nature, too harshly tried, is sinking fast ; 

And should, e’en now, some heaven-sent bark 

Bear us from this lone wreck to yonder shore, 

And ready hands, and kindly hearts, should lend 

Untiring efforts to renew the flame, 

So nearly quenched in this dark storm, ’t would be 

But a more gentle ministry around 

My dying bed. Unclasp me now; and thus 

Relieve thyself of this poor burdening form, 

Which weighs thee to thy doom. Resign me now, 

And thou canst change this fearful fate to one 

’T were joy to meet. Oh! let me die for thee. 
Shrink not aghast, as ’twere a deed of guilt. 

Nay, I will bless thee for the death, w hose pangs 

Were kindly shortened thus. This tortured frame 

Yearns for the rest which death alone can bring.” 





She ceased: and as those low, sweet tones were borne 
Upon the howling blast, the husband bent 
O’er his beloved in agony, and pressed 
His lips to that wet marble brow, and watched, 
By the red lightning’s glare, the suffening lids 
Droop slowly o’er those orbs from which the fires 
Of life were fading fast, and clasped her still 
More closely, warmly, to his aching heart. 
Dearer, and heavier yet, the burden grew 
And as each slowly-passing moment we nt, 
It left its added weight to his loved charge. 
More precious still the unconscious burden grew, 
And lay at length so motionless within 
His grasp, he scarce could hope her spirit yet 
Were lingering there. But oh! to keep her still 
So near his heart, though but a lifeless corse— 
Still to retain the shrine from which the gem 
Had been forever snatched, though but to glow 
In brighter light above his ‘gaze—better to “keep 
Her thus, than edst her like a worthless thing 
Away. And still he hoped, though motio: less 
The form, ’twere not a soul- deserted shrine. 
But when at length a fiercer blast o’erswept 
The ecordage, icy-glazed, then howling fled 
Away, he thought the timid soul must sure 
These summons fierce obey, if not yet gone. 
But, like the slender bough which quickly bends 
To the o ’er-sweeping blast, then, as before, 
Rises erect, so she, as passed i in ire 
The fierce gale r: pidly away, her head 


nad 
From its fond pillow raised, and, while a smile 
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Of sad surprise o'er her sweet features passed, 
She murmured yet again : 

“What! here? still here? 
The troubled waves beneath—above, the whirl 
Of black and warring clouds? I had a dream, 
And such a dream as brings his far-off home, 
And loved ones there, to the lone wanderer’s eye. 
Yes! such a dream as desert travellers bless, 
Or the lost hunter of our western wilds. 
I dreamed that I was in that bower, far hence, 
Where mutual vows and mutual love we pledged. 
J thought it was the happy hour, when first 
To me were whispered burning words of love, 
Beneath bright skies, and foliage over-arched. 
Yea, when I longed to give a heart, surcharged 
With mingled love, and doubt, and fear, 
To thy undoubting trust. Yet had I heard 
Of love soon scorned, and trusting hearts betrayed, 
And life’s bright dream to the dark tide resolved 
Of deepest misery. Warnings had oft 
Been given, and I my heart been bade to guard 
Against the wiles of fickle man. But no! 
T would not, could not heed such words as these— 
Bade them begone, nor cherished e’en a doubt ; 
But gave to thee a heart o’er-filled with love, 
Such as can ne’er distrust, and never die. 
And I did well: for thou hast ever been 
All my fond soul so brightly pictured thee— 
My joy in days when life was gladness all—- 
My stay in horrors which would else affright, 
And, but for thee, have scared the stricken soul, 
Ere this, to death’s too often dreaded doom. 
Welcome this yawning grave! unclasp me now, 
Nor strive to keep me longer with thee here. 
And think not, when I disappear from view, 
The waters’ chill my woman's soul shall fright. 
One shriek, mayhap, when first it meets the wave, 
Then, while the form descends in their dark depths, 
The new-freed soul all earthly woes shall leave. 
Nor cause will be, that thou, my love, shouldst mourn ; 
Methinks the white foam, offspring of the sea, 
A. shroud befitting for a seaman’s bride ; 
And the hoarse waves around the vessel’s bow 
Are calling ‘come ’—now, husband, let me go.” 


ee 
as 
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She ceased—and though his form she twined around 

In fond embrace, she uttered not a word— 

Returned the pressure of his quivering kiss, 

A silent, last adieu to earthly, wedded love. 

But as the night-hours slowly passed away, 

Hopeful, he still retained the breathless form ; 

And when at length, before approach of morn, 

The dark storm sullen fled, the sun’s first ray 

Lay brightly on the form, now stiff in death 
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O man bereaved! thou hast not lived in vain ; 
And think not thou that all life’s joys have fled 
With the dark storm-clouds of that tempest-night. 
Oh bitter ne’er can aught of memory be, 

To the soul strong in such a fearful scene. 

Thou hast not lived in vain ; ; and woman’s prayers 
Shall follow o’er the deep thy floating home ; 

And woman’s love shall ever warmly glow 

With holier flame, at thought of her and thee. 
Ne’er can she say that men are fickle all— 

Not all unworthy of a woman’s love. 

Thou art a limner, and the light hast thrown 

More vivid still, around each image bright 

The fond heart now enshrines. And now in hues 
Which ne’er may fade, the canvass glows, and thou 
The work canst show, of true, immortal fame. 


Yes! though bereaved, thou hast not lived in vain— 
Thou hast the lesson taught, s so many fail 
To learn, that Nature’s stamp of merit high, 
And true nobility, is often hid 
Beneath the surface rough, and aspect rude, 
Of those whom Fortune frequeatly may slight. 
And faith in man, and love for ali our kind, 
Are deepened, when we know that deeds like thine 
Were prompted—wrought—by seaman’s heart and hand. 
EUGENIA. 








SABBATH MORNING. 


gz, and I had arisen earlier 
than usual. The tranquil hours had just given Aurora the tint 
of the rose, and dispelled the vapours of the night that hovered 


It was a beautiful sabbath morning 


over the shadowy earth, while the sun’s first rays tinged with 
radiant purple the half-enlightened clouds. It was a time for 
thought and reflection; and imagination carried me back to the 
years of childhood, when with a light step and merry heart I 
used to trip through the dewy grass, and hie to the wild-wood, 
that | might hear the birds, when they first awoke, begin to chant 
their morning songs. And I longed for the days of other years, 
that, far from the busy city of Lowell, I might again see Nature 
celebrate the returning light, and pay to Nature’s God the sacri- 
lice of praise. 

Thus far had I proceeded with my communication, intending 
to delineate the various beauties which, in other days and far 
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away, would, on a lovely sabbath morn, enchant my eye; 
ears, and inspire my heart with a holy transport, awaken 
desire to join in the rapturous employment of praising the 

Author of all things. But my feelings overcame me, an 
trembling hand refused to do its office. 1 threw down my 
and burying my face in my handkerchief, a friendly show 
tears came to my relief. A visit from Morpheus hushed 

rising sigh; and seated in fancy’s car, imagination soon p 
me on a huge rock which jutted over the limpid waters o 
own loved Winipisiogee. ‘Through the grey mist of the mo: 
I could discern the islands of Varney and Barndoor, with 

green pastures and shady groves; also Rattlesnake island, 
its tall cedars. Behind me was the wood, where in by-gone 
I had spent many hours in the delightful employment of ga 
ing wild-flowers and berries, nuts and acorns; and where |] 
watched the squirrel, as he hopped from tree to tree, and list 
to the songs of the robin and bob-a-lincon, and sometimes ch 
the fox to his hiding-place. The returning day soon awoke 
winged inhabitants of the grove, and they began to pour | 
the melody of their little throats, to the praise of Him who | 
them voice and melody. ‘The resplendent sun, darting his 
from behind the wood, giving light and color to re-animated 
ture, now decked with smiles and new-born graces the w 
enchanting prospect. The glittering summits of the rocks, 
the shining sides of the opposite mountains, sent up exhalat 
which, mixing with the pure air of the morning as they ar 
reminded me of the smoke of burnt-offerings, which ancie 
ascended from the altar of God’s chosen people. In this sm 
morn [ could see all nature paying homage to the great Crea 
and the language of mv heart was, Let my voice reach | 
throne, O Lord, before that of Thy other creatures! In 
grey twilight, at the dawn of the morning, while the birds 
beasts yet sleep, may my solitary prayer find acceptance, 

invite the reviving creation to praise Thee! Praise the L 


oh my soul! 
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SKETCHES OF THE PAST, No. 7. 
A SUFFERER. 


A writer celebrated for her powers of pathos, has said, that 
when she would refine and elevate, she must first soften. The 
mind must be made plastic by some subduing power, ere it will 
submit to the mouldings of one who would change it ; and whe- 
ther this theory be correct or not with regard to fiction, it is most 
certainly true of the influence exerted by the relation of facts. 


We may be touched, ay, deeply saddened, by the relation of 


an affecting story ; but yet we say to ourselves, It was not so— 
this is not true, and wherefore should I weep and sigh, or allow 
it to disturb my equanimity ? But when it is true, we cannot dis- 
miss our reflections so easily ; and memory will come, with her 
admonishing tones, and almost compel us to listen to its teachings. 

If it is good for us to be afflicted, must it not also be good to 
learn of others’ afflictions ’—to know how they have suffered, 
hoped and trusted ?—to learn the lesson, and yet be spared the 
stripes and smarts of the master? Sorrows and disappointments, 
received and borne as they should always be, are always saluta- 
ry. We feel that we have been purified, even when we regret 
that the refiner should need so fierce a fire ; but when we are 
graciously spared the severest dispensations of Providence, it 
behooves us to reflect more upon the sad allotments meted out to 
others ; to endeavor, by making their woes our own, to attain 
also the benefits of their trials. 

The story of ‘the unfortunate man,’ has excited the sympathy 
of many of our readers, and I wish now to speak of one who was 
an acquaintance and townsman of Ezra Baldwin’s ; promising, 
however, that mine shall not be all sad stories, if I can learn of 
the ‘always happy.’ 

My uncle C, appears to have been one chosen by his Maker, 
to be an example to all, of how much may be patiently, ay, cheer- 
fully borne and suffered. He inherited from nature that strength 
of constitution, which enabled him to sustain, for nearly half a 
century, an existence of incomparable malady. He was always 
subject to that death-torture, the asthma, and for the last twenty 
years, it rendered him an invalid, and incapacitated him for labor. 
But this affliction was but the incipient stage of his distressing 
experience, 14 
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away, would, on a lovely sabbath morn, enchant my eye; 
ears, and inspire my heart with a holy transport, awakeni 
desire to join in the rapturous employment of praising the 
Author of all things. But my feelings overcame me, an 
trembling hand refused to do its office. 1 threw down my 
and burying my face in my handkerchief, a friendly show 
tears came to my relief. A visit from Morpheus hushed 
rising sigh; and seated in fancy’s car, imagination soon p| 
me on a huge rock which jutted over the limpid waters o 
own loved Winipisiogee. Through the grey mist of the moi 
I could discern the islands of Varney and Barndoor, with 
green pastures and shady groves; also Rattlesnake island, 
its tall cedars. Behind me was the wood, where in by-gone 
I had spent many hours in the delightful employment of ga 
ing wild-flowers and berries, nuts and acorns; and where | 
watched the squirrel, as he hopped from tree to tree, and list 
to the songs of the robin and bob-a-lincon, and sometimes ch 
the fox to his hiding-place. The returning day soon awok« 
winged inhabitants of the grove, and they began to pour | 
the melody of their little throats, to the praise of Him who | 
them voice and melody. The resplendent sun, darting his 
from behind the wood, giving light and color to re-animated 
ture, now decked with smiles and new-born graces the w 
enchanting prospect. The glittering summits of the rocks, 
the shining sides of the opposite mountains, sent up exhalat 
which, mixing with the pure air of the morning as they ar 
reminded me of the smoke of burnt-offerings, which ancie 
ascended from the altar of God’s chosen people. In this sm 
morn [ could see all nature paying homage to the great Cres 
and the language of my heart was, Let my voice reach ' 
throne, O Lord, before that of Thy other creatures! In 
grey twilight, at the dawn of the morning, while the birds 
beasts yet sleep, may my solitary prayer find acceptance, 
invite the reviving creation to praise Thee! Praise the L 
oh my soul! 

I awoke, and felt a sadness at heart to think that I had « 


been dreaming. TABITH: 
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SKETCHES OF THE PAST, No. 7. 
A SUFFERER, 


A writer celebrated for her powers of pathos, has said, that 
when she would refine and elevate, she must first soften. The 
mind must be made plastic by sume subduing power, ere it will 
submit to the mouldings of one who would change it ; and whe- 
ther this theory be correct or not with regard to fiction, it is most 
certainly true of the influence exerted by the relation of facts. 


We may be touched, ay, deeply saddened, by the relation of 


an affecting story ; but yet we say to ourselves, It was not so— 
this is not true, and wherefore should I weep and sigh, or allow 
it to disturb my equanimity ? But when it 2s true, we cannot dis- 
miss our reflections so easily ; and memory will come, with her 
admonishing tones, and almost compel us to listen to its teachings. 

If it is good for us to be afflicted, must it not also be good to 
learn of others’ afflictions ’—to know how they have suffered, 
hoped and trusted ?—to learn the lesson, and yet be spared the 
stripes and smarts of the master? Sorrows and disappointments, 
received and borne as they should always be, are always saluta- 
ry. We feel that we have been purified, even when we regret 
that the refiner should need so fierce a fire ; but when we are 
graciously spared the severest dispensations of Providence, it 
behooves us to reflect more upon the sad allotments meted out to 
others ; to endeavor, by making their woes our own, to attain 
also the benefits of their trials. 

The story of ‘the unfortunate man,’ has excited the sympathy 
of many of our readers, and I wish now to speak of one who was 
an acquaintance and townsman of Ezra Baldwin’s ; promising, 
however, that mine shall not be all sad stories, if I can learn of 
the ‘always happy.’ 

My uncle C. appears to have been one chosen by his Maker, 
to be an example to all, of how much may be patiently, ay, cheer- 
fully borne and suffered. He inherited from nature that strength 
of constitution, which enabled him to sustain, for nearly half a 
century, an existence of incomparable malady. He was always 
subject to that death-torture, the asthma, and for the last twenty 
years, it rendered him an invalid, and incapacitated him for labor. 
But this affliction was but the incipient stage of his distressing 
experience, 14 
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In January, 1838, he was seized with a strange disease in | 
right arm, which proved to be of a cancerous character, and « 
tended itself to the whole limb, even to the fingers’ ends, wh 
became excessively swollen and exquisitely painful. He co 
obtain no quiet, day nor night ; no respite from intense distre 
In vain did he throw himself upon his bed at night; it was bu 
confinement which rendered him more sensitive to his sufferin 
In the month of July, convinced that his arm was incurable, ¢ 
encouraged to hope that the disease had not entered his syste 
he submitted to its amputation ; and it was taken off at the shi 
der joint. 

Reduced, as he long had been, by the asthma, which had of 
brought him to the brink of the grave, and still more recer 
weakened by the disease in his arm, this formidable operat 
nearly cost him his life. After a few days of halting between 
and death he revived —aiterwards gained a measure of strens 
could walk the house, enter his door-yard, and began tremblin 
to hope that what was left of him might yet enjoy a little of li 
sweetness, 

It was a few days after the surgical operation that I saw 
for the second and last time. The first, (at least since my 
membrance,) was when upon a visit to my parents, and rende 
a sleepless one by his constitutional malady. He was now ho' 
ing upon the confines of a future world, weak, emaciated 
agonized— but calm, firm and trustful. It was indeed a pt 
lege to see him then—to watch, tend and learn of him ; 
though he could speak but little, yet every word had its mo 

There were also some slight circumstances, interesting té 
inquiring observer. He could not get rid of his arm. Tho 
amputated, he had still the sensation of its distressing presei 
He would sometimes fall into an uneasy slumber, then start 
awaken, saying that ‘the flles’ were biting his arm. ‘ W1 
arm ?’? would be the question. ‘The dame one,’ his reply. 
was then necessary for his watchers to remind him that it 
gone, to excuse themselves from the implied charge of neglige 
And this sympathy between the body and its absent member, 
not wholly imaginary. When the arm was first severed, it 
carried into an adjoining room, placed in a tub of water, and 
carefully covered up. After a while his watchful surgeon : 

by his increased distress, that something was wrong ; and sta! 
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A SUFFERER. 1} 


up, he exclaimed that some one was disturbing that arm. Upon 
nquiry, it was ascertained that an intermeddling neighbor had 
been to the tub, and handling the limb. When, unknown to my 
uncle, it was carried away, and, while being buried, he was ask- 
ed ‘how that arm felt now?’ ‘4s ¢f ttwas going lower down,’ 
was his reply ; but after that, he gradually lost it. 

About a month had passed away, when a tumour appeared un- 
der the shoulder of his right side. His surgeon pronounced it 
the same disease that had destroyed his arm, and incurable. This 
astounding announcement, of course, brought back the dark cloud 
which was rolling from the brightening prospect he had contem- 
plated. He had sacrificed his arm, but had not saved his life. 
The malady still remained, and must destroy him. He received 
the information with composure, and prepared his mind for the 
issue. His confidence in the perfect rectitude of God’s govern- 
ment, remained unshaken. Of Him who made him, he would 
say, ‘ Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Hi.’ 

The disease progressed, and again became intensely painful. 
Another tumor projected from the top of the shoulder, and took 
the form of ‘rose-cancer ;’ 
running sore. Next, an abscess formed in the back part of the 


evolving itself into a large corrosive, 


shoulder, working so violently as to push the blade-bone to the 
distance of inches from its proper place. The discharges from 
this abscess, when opened, were astonishingly copious. His 
whole body, with the exception of the remaining arm, became 
distended, like one bloated with a universal dropsy. For ninety- 
one days and nights in succession, he laid not down upon his bed, 
but walked the floor, or, when strength failed, was seated in his 
chair, 

Though there was nothing before him in this world, but death 
and uninterrupted agony until that should come, yet his soul, col- 
lecting all its resources, stood firmly up in its strength, calm, pa- 
tient and unrepining. 

On the evening of March 20, several of his friends called to 
see him. He was unusually communicative, and free from pain 
—talked with much freedom, and said that offen, both before and 
since the removal of his arm, he had suffered as much, in the same 
measure of time, as during the hour of amputation. When about 
nine o’clock his visiters retired, he expressed regret that they 
should leave him, and after they were gone, directed his discourse 
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to his adopted son, (for his three children were so by adoption, 
to whom he gave particular directions how to manage the farn 
for the present year—what portions should be cultivated, an 
where he should procure his seed-grain, &c. &c. 

It was now near ten o’clock, and he directed his son to retire 
also desired his wife to seek repose ; said he would try to sleep 
and did sleep. At two o’clock he called for his wife, who cam 
to him, and found a profuse hemorrhage from the sore —, 
large artery having corroded. It was now evident that the en 
had come. With the utmost composure, he called together the 
members of his family ; gave them separately his dying counse 
and blessing ; expressed his pleasure that he was so near the 
arms of his Savior, and to that rest which Divine Mercy has pre 
pared for the weary and heavy laden. From loss of blood, he 
gently fell asleep in death, at seven o’clock, on the morning o 
March 21, 1839, aged 48 years. 

I have spoken of my uncle, as one whose powers were thos 
of endurance—and these were the characteristics most promi 
nently displayed ; but had Providence marked out for him anoth. 
er destiny, it would have been acknowledged that he had intellec 
tual and moral endowments, which would have gained for hin 
distinction in life. He paid dearly, as must be obvious, for the 
pleasure of existence, yet he entertained no thought that his Di 
vine Creator was in debt to him. His hopes of a future and happy} 
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immortality, were not grounded on the consideration of recompens 
for things done and sutiered by him in this earthly state of being 
They rested onthe gracious promises of that Gospel which bring: 
eth salvation. 

His religion was deep-seated and truly evangelical. It hac 
been a growiig principle from childhood ; and was not the resull 
of a momentary and feverish excitement. It was slow in its 
growth, but stedfast in its character ; and he had not the pre- 
sumptive confidence to profess it openly and prematurely. In: 
deed he erred perhaps in delaying until nearly forty years of age. 
Then he came forward, however, a ripe christian ; and, being 4 
gifted and enlightened man, he was soon after invited to be an 
officer in the church. His modesty rendered him reluctant to ac- 
cept, but, willing ever to be found in the discharge of duty, he 
yielded to the wishes of his brethren. 

They mourn his departure, and consider it a great loss. Use- 
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ful, beloved and esteemed in life, he is remembered and lamen- 
ted in death. But though dead he yet speaketh. His story is 
full of mysterious instruction. It tells us how imperfectly we yet 
understand some of the principles of God’s moral providence. 
‘While all things come alike unto all ; and there is one event to 
the wise and to the unwise, to the upright and to the wicked, yet, 
Gop will cause every man to find according to his ways.’ Hrs 
work is perfect, and none shall be able to find fault in Him. 
There are usually some bright spots in the firmament of God’s 
reign over the world: but there are often clouds and darkness 
resting upon it. How needful, then, are the influences of that 
faith which is ‘the substance of things hoped for, and the eyi- 


dence of things not seen.’ ANNETTE. 





A MORNING RAMBLE. 


It was a bright summer’s morning, when I sallied forth to view 
the grand and sublime scenery, which nature then presented. [| 
passed down the lane which led to my favorite retreat in the fo- 
rest. The birds seemed to awaken as I entered it, and the beau- 
tiful wild-flowers raised their bright heads, as if to greet my ap- 
proach, I gazed upon the landscape around me, with feelings of 
rapture and delight. Under my feet was spread the soft, green 
carpet of nature ; above, the bright blue sky ; and around me 
were scattered in every direction, sweet-scented flowers, which 
filled the air with fragrance — flowers which teach us so many 
eloquent lessons, which remind us so forcibly of the changes that 
are continually occurring ; that though we are now in the spring 
time of life, in the enjoyment of health and happiness, and are 
filled with bright anticipations of the future —that ere to-mor- 
row’s sun has risen, we may have passed from earth, to a world 
where flowers never fade and die. Every thing did, indeed, look 
lovely. It seemed like a paradise,— 

‘So pure, so fresh !—the woods, the sky, the air! 
It seemed a place where angels might repair, 


And tune their harps, amidst these tranquil shades, 
To morning songs, and moon-light serenades.” 


Yes, thought I, angels would love to dwell here ; and as I lis- 
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tened to the sweet sounds of the merry warblers, which echoed 

through the forest, I almost fancied myself in the spirit-land, lis- 
tening to the familiar voices of the dear and loved ones, as they 
joined in the grand chorus in singing praises to God. 

As I gazed around, and beheld the beauty and harmony of the 
scene, my eyes were dazzled by the brightness and splendor oj 
the rising sun. It was indeed a glorious sight, to behold it slow- 
ly advancing from behind the eastern hills, gilding the mountain 
tops with its bright beams, dispensing light and heat to all. Ah! 
thought I, the sun has a task to perform, and it has already com- 
menced. 

This thought reminded me that I should not be idle. I could 
have lingered in so charming a spot forever — for I love to ram- 
ble in the woods, and behold the glorious works of God’s crea- 
tion; and often while thus gazing, I think of those beautiful lines 
of the poet : 


“Tf thus Thy bounties gild the span 
Of ruined earth and sinful man, 
How glorious must that mansion be 
Where Thy redeemed shall dwell with Thee.” 


YMNY 
LUKRA. 





WHISPERINGS OF MY HOUSE-LEEK. 


Several months since, I received a beautiful house-leek, which 
my sister sent to me—a distance of nearly a hundred miles. 

There are moments when, in the silent imaginings of the soul, 
thoughts of home and of all the fond endearments of early life, 
will arise, and taking the mind captive, we are transported far, 
far away to other scenes and other days. 

Being willing to indulge these wandering fancies, I have lis- 
tened to the whisperings of my leek—which remind me of the 
sunny days of youth, when hand in hand with a beloved brother, 
[ have raced in the orchard, or romped in the woods. Then 
came the school days, with happy school-mates, rare sports, and 
imperfect lessons. Ah! imperfect lessons, there came the rub. 

Still farther back, I seem to be kneeling by the side of my mo- 
ther, lisping, ‘Our Father, who art in heaven.’ A short remove, 
and I stand by the bed-side of my dving parent, and hear her 
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voice saying, ‘ Oh, Father, in Thy care I leave my orphan babes, 
trusting that Thou wilt keep them from the evil in the world.’ 

Anon the whispering is of my gray-haired father. Even now 
| hear the admonitions of prudence and caution, which fell from 
his lips, as I prepared to leave the paternal roof, and go among 
strangers. Yes, and I remember the earnest wish which he ex- 
pressed, that his children might yet, unstained by vicious associ- 
ations, return and content themselves to remain at home. But 
Providence has not thus willed — for my brothers seek knowledge 
in Academic halls. A sister and myself have roamed even to 
this city ; and the sweet, sequestered valley, where stands my 
cottage home, seems unconscious of our absence ; for the birds 
send up the tribute of praise as cheerfully, and the meandering 
rivulet dances as gaily in its onward course, and the fishes sport 
as merrily beneath its limpid wave, as when we were present to 
rejoice with them. 

Although a wanderer from home and all its dear delights, I am 
not unhappy. Many joyous associations have gathered around 
iy heart, in this land of strangers. And at the close of all my 
wanderings, I hope for a resting place ‘in the bosom of God, the 
home of the soul.” And Oh, most ardently do I pray, that all the 
loved ones of earth may finally unite with me in the unceasing 
chorus of praise to God and the Lamb. WILTON. 





THE INDIAN PLEDGE. 


On the door-steps of a cottage in the land of ‘‘ steady habits,”’ 
some ninety or an hundred years since, might, on a soft evening 
in June, have been seen a sturdy young farmer, preparing his 
scythes for the coming hay-making season. So intent was he up- 
on his work, that he heeded not the approach of a tall Indian, ac- 
coutred for a hunting expedition, until, ‘‘ Will you give an unfor- 
tunate hunter some supper and lodging for the night ?”’ in a tone 
of supplication, caught his ear. 

The farmer raised his eyes from his work, and darting fury 
from beneath a pair of shaggy eye-brows, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Hea- 
then, Indian dog, begone ! you shall have nothing here.”’ 

‘But I am very hungry,” said the Indian ; ‘‘ give only a crust 
of bread and a bone, to strengthen me on my journey.” 
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‘* Get you gone, you heathen dog !”’ said the farmer; ‘‘I have 
nothing for you.”’ 

‘*Give me but a cup of cold water,”’ said the Indian, ‘“‘ for | 
am very faint.”’ 

This appeal was not more successful than the others. Reite- 
rated abuse, and to be told to drink when he came to a river, 
was all he could obtain from one who bore the name of Chris- 
tian! But the supplicating appeal fell not unheeded on the ear of 
one of finer mould and more sensibility. ‘The farmer’s youthful 
bride heard the whole, as she sat hushing her infant to rest ; and 
from the open casement she watched the poor Indian, until she 
saw his dusky form sink, apparently exhausted, on the ground, at 
no great distance from her dwelling. Ascertaining that her hus- 
band was too busied with his work to notice her, she was soon 
at the Indian’s side, with a pitcher of milk, and a napkin filled 
with bread and cheese. ‘‘ Will my red brother slake his thirst 
with some milk ?”’ said this angel of mercy ; and as he essayed 
to comply with her invitation, she untied the napkin, and bade 
him eat and be refreshed. 

‘*Cantantowwit protect the white dove from the pounces of the 
eagle,’ said the Indian ; ‘‘ for her sake the unfledged young shall 
be safe in their nest, and her red brother will not seek to be re- 
venged.”’ 

He then drew a bunch of feathers from his bosom, and pluck- 
ing one of the longest, gave it to her, and said, ‘‘ When the white 
dove’s mate flies over the Indians’ hunting-grounds, bid him wear 
this on his head.”’ * * * * * 

The summer had passed away. Harvest-time had come and 
gone, and preparations had been made for a hunting excursion 
by the neighbors. Our young farmer was to be one of the par- 
ty ; but on the eve of their departure he had strange misgivings 
relative to his safety. No doubt his imagination was haunted by 
the form of the Indian, whom, in the preceding summer, he had 
treated so harshly. 

The morning that witnessed the departure of the hunters, was 
one of surpassing beauty. Not a cloud was to be seen, save one 
that gathered on the brow of Ichabod, (our young farmer, ) as he 
attempted to tear a feather from his hunting-cap, which was sew- 
ed fast to it. His wife arrested his hand, while she whispered in 
his ear, and a slight quiver agitated his lips as he said, ‘ Well, 
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Mary, if you think this feather will protect me from the arrows of 
the red-skins, I ’Il e’en let it remain.’’ Ichabod donned his cap, 
shouldered his rifle, and the hunters were soon on their way in 
quest of game. 

The day wore away as was usual with people on a like excur- 
sion; and at night-fall they took shelter in the den of a bear, 
whose flesh served for supper, and whose skin spread on bruin’s 
hed of leaves, pillowed their heads through a long November 
night. 

With the first dawn of morning, the hunters left their rude 
shelter and resumed their chase. Ichabod, by some mishap, soon 
separated from his companions, and in trying to join them, got 
bewildered. He wandered all day in the forest, and just as the 
sun was receding from sight, and he was about sinking down in 
despair, he espied an Indian hut. With mingled emotions of hope 
and fear, he bent his steps towards it; and meeting an Indian at 
the door, he asked him to direct him to the nearest white settle- 
ment. 

“Ifthe weary hunter will rest till morning, the eagle will show 
him the way to the nest of his white dove,’’ said the Indian, as 
he took Ichabod by the hand and led him within his hut. The 
Indian gave him a supper of parched corn and venison, and spread 
the skins of animals which he had taken in hunting, for his bed. 

The light had hardly begun to streak the east, when the Indian 
awoke Ichabod, and after a slight repast, the twain started for 
the settlement of the whites. Late in the afternoon, as they 
emerged from a thick wood, Ichabod with joy espied his home. 
A heartfelt ejaculation had scarce escaped his lips, when the In- 
dian stepped before him, and turning around, stared him full in 
the face, and inquired if he had any recollection of a previous 
acquaintance with his red brother. Upon being answered in the 
hegative, the Indian said, ‘‘ Five moons ago when I was faint and 
weary, you called me an Indian dog, and drove me from your 
door, I might now be revenged ; but Cantantowwit bids me tell 
you to go home ; and hereafter, when you see a red man in need 
of kindness, do to him as you have been done by. Farewell.”’ 

The Indian having said this, turned upon his heel, and was soon 
out of sight. Ichabod was abashed. He went home purified in 
heart, having learned a lesson of Christianity from an untutored 
"avage. TABITHA., 
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TPraise yo ta®d lhoordle 
Hebrew: Haucenvu-san. Translation. Praise ye the Lord. 
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AMBITION AND CONTENTMENT. 


It has been said that all virtues, carried to their extremes, be- 
come vices, as firmness may be carried to obstinacy, gentleness 
to weakness, faith to superstition, &c., &c. ; and that while cul- 
tivating them, a perpetual care is necessary that they may not be 
resolved into those kindred vices. But there are other qualities 
of so opposite a character, that, though we may acknowledge them 
both to be virtues, we can hardly cherish them at the same time. 

Contentment is a virtue often urged upon us, and too often 
neglected. It is essential to our happiness ; for how can we ex- 
perience pleasure while dissatisfied with the station which has 
been allotted us, or the circumstances which befall us? But when 
contentment degenerates into that slothful feeling which will not 
exert itself for a greater good — which would sit and smile at ease 
upon the gifts which Providenee has forced upon its possessor, 
and turns away from the objects which call for the active spring 
and tenacious grasp— when, I repeat, contentment is but another 
excuse for indolence, it then has ceased to be a virtue. 

And ambition, which is so often denounced as a vice — which 
isa vice when carried to an extent that would lead its votary to 
grasp all upon which it can lay its merciless clutch, and which 
heeds not the rights or possessions of a fellow-being when con- 
ficting with its own domineering will, which then becomes so 
foul a vice —this same ambition, when kept within its proper 
bounds, is then a virtue. And not only a virtue, but the parent 
of virtues. The spirit of laudable enterprize, the noble desire 
for superior excellence, the just emulation which would raise it- 
self to an equality with the highest — all this is the fruit of am- 
bition, 

Here then are two virtues, ambition and contentment, both to 
be commended, both to be cherished, yet at first glance, at vari- 
ance with each other; at all events, with difficulty kept within 
those proper bounds which will prevent a conflict between them. 

We are not metaphysicians, and did we possess the power to draw 
those finely pencilled mental and moral distinctions in which the 
acute reasoner delights so often to display his power, this would 
be no place for us to indulge our love for nicely attenuated theo- 
ries. We are aware, that to cherish ambition for the good it may 
lead us to acquire, for the noble impulses of which it may be the 
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fountain-spring, and yet to restrain those waters when they wou 
gush forth with a tide which would bear away all better feelin 
of the heart, this we know is not only difficult, but almost i 
possible. 

To strive for a position upon some loftier eminence, and yet 
remain unruffled if those strivings are in vain ; to remain cal 
and cheerful within the little circle where Providence has st 
tioned us, yet actively endeavoring to enlarge that circle, if n 
to obtain admittance to a higher one ; to plume the pinions of t 
soul for an upward flight, yet calmly sink again to the earth 
these efforts are but useless flutterings ; all this seems contradi 
tory, though essential to perfection of character. 

Thankfulness for what we have, yet longings for a great 
boon ; resignation to a humble lot, and a determination that 
shall not always be humble; ambition and contentment — hc 
wide the difference, and how difficult for one breast to harb 
them both at the same time ! 

Nothing so forcibly convinces us of the frailty of humanity, 
the tendency of all that is good and beautiful to corruption. . 
in the natural world, earth’s loveliest things are those which yie 
most easily to blighting and decay, so in the spiritual, the noble 
feelings and powers are closely linked to some dark passion. 

How easily does ambition become rapacity, and if the hear 
yearnings for the unattainable are forcibly stilled, and the mu 
is governed by the determination that no wish shall be indulg 
but for that already in its power, how soon and easily may it sil 
into the torpor of inaction. To keep all the faculties in health 
exercise, yet always to restrain the feverish glow, must require 
constant and vigilant self-command. 

How soon, in that long-past, sacred time, when the Savi 
dwelt on earth, did the zeal of one woman in her Master’s caus 
become tainted with the earth-born wish that her sons might 
placed, the one upon his right and the other upon his left han 
when he should sit upon his throne of glory ; and how soon w 
ther ardent love mingled with the fiery zeal which would ¢ 
down fire from heaven upon the heads of their fellow-men ! 

Here was ambition, but not a justifiable desire for elevatior 
an ambition, also, which had its source in some of the noble 
feelings of the soul, and which, when directed by the pure pr 
ciples which afterwards guided their conduct, was the heart-sprll 
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of deeds which shall claim the admiration, and spur to emulous 
exertions, the men of all coming time. 

‘Be content with what ye have,’’ but never with what ye are ; 
for the wish to be perfect, ‘‘ even as our Father in heaven is per- 
fect,’? must ever be mingled with regrets for the follies and frail- 
ties which our weak nature seems to have entailed upon us. 

And while we endeavor to be submissive, cheerful and conten- 
ted with the lot marked out for us, may gratitude arouse us to 
the noble desire to render ourselves worthy of a nobler station 
than earth can ever present us, even to a place upon our Savior’s 
right hand in his heavenly kingdom. H. F. 





JOURNEY TO LEBANON SPRINGS. 


It was on a beautiful morning in the month of July, that the 
stage-coach called at my boarding-house to take me as far as 
Worcester. ‘Those who have for any length of time been pent 
up in a cotton-mill and factory boarding-house, allowing them- 
selves no recreation, save occasionally to attend a lecture, or 
some evening meeting, can appreciate the pleasures of a journey 
through the country, when the earth is dressed in her richest 
robes of green, bedecked with flowers, and all smiling with sun- 
light. 

A short stop at the depot for the arrival of the morning train 
of cars, and then a few moments’ ride brought us into God’s own 
sweet air, with all the beautiful scenery of the country. The 
Merrimack, flowing on in its wonted course, was on the right, 
while in every direction, save that in which Lot’s wife cast a lin- 
gering look when she became a pillar of salt, might be seen farm- 
houses, gardens and orchards, barns, grass-lands, fields of corn 
and grain, potatoe plats, wood-lots, pasture-land, with herds of 
neat cattle, flocks of sheep, &c., all beautifully interspersed. The 
glad prospect reminded me of what I had somewhere read, that 
man made the town, but God made the country ; and I could not 
forbear blessing God that He had made the country, and made 
itso very beautiful. 

Madam Trollop, (I believe I have the right name — but be that 
as it may, I think it very applicable, as she was quite a stroller, 
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dl 


and often, in describing American manners, strolled at no li 
distance from the truth,) will have it that the Americans are 
very impolite, that travelling in a stage-coach is quite disagre 
ble. I think that the old lady’s manners must more than bor 
on the disagreeable, nay, be quite forbidding, if they could | 
command a proper attention for their mistress, while travelling 
our republican country ; since my humble self, whose mann 
are as rough and uneven as the hills and mountains of Ne 
Hampshire, ever commanded, when travelling, all of that t 
politeness which Americans so well know how to bestow, anda 
how to appreciate. 

The company in the stage were very agreeable, quite inte 
gent, and the conversational powers of the most of them we 
above mediocrity. A proper degree of politeness and attenti 
was manifested by all ; and when I parted with them at Wore 
ter, (though they were but acquaintances of a day,) it was w 
feelings of regret. 

At Worcester, I took the cars for Springfield, at which pla 
we arrived about half past eight o’clock in the evening. T 
public houses were already full to overflowing, and we had sor 
difficulty in procuring lodging for the night. We however su 
ceeded ; and very soon, enveloped in the snow-white drapery 
a downy couch, I was alike insensible to the pleasures and | 
tigues of the day. 

A few minutes past five on the following morning, the gent 
man who took me from the cars the preceding evening, was 
waiting to convey me to the depot, where I took the cars f 
Chester village. There is not so good an opportunity for enterit 
into general conversation (at least, 1 have never found that the 
was) in the cars, as there isin astage. Whether this is owul 
to a difiidence on account of numbers, or to some other cause, 
could never ascertain. Not wishing to join in particular conve 
sation, however general or common-place the subject might b 
I busied myself through my morning’s ride in gazing on the wi 
scenery of Chester mountains, on either side of the road ; ar 
in viewing the almost dry channel of a river which lay near! 
parallel with the road between the mountains. 

Two coaches were in readiness at Chester village, to carl 
passengers to Pittsfield. They were soon loaded, but the mornin 
being pretty far advanced, it was proposed to breakfast, and tl 
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coaches accordingly made a halt at the Coffee-house, a few rods 
distant from the depot. The gentlemen alighted, and went into 
the house to ascertain if breakfast could be procured ; but no- 
thing could the house afford, except some hard biscuit, cheese, 
and some of Nature’s own home-brewed beer. The most of the 
passengers having ‘‘set their stomachs ”’ for hot coffee, and a 
variety of ‘‘well cooked ”’ dishes, thought this to be rather hard 
and cold fare. But for myself, not being much of an epicure, | 
thought that the breakfast was good enough. And then it was so 
cheap, (eating it in the coach,) it saved quite a number of pence, 
which might be reckoned among the savings of accidental econo- 
my. By the politeness of a gentleman, my bread and cheese were 
gratuitous. This perhaps might make me better satisfied with 
my breakfast — for truly, I was not only satisfied, but very much 
pleased, as it gave rise to many ‘‘ witticisms,’’ and caused many 
a joke to be cracked upon the Chester Coffee-house, and would 
upon the whole, if the fragments were gathered up, furnish ma- 
terials for an episode. 

‘he road from Chester village to Pittsfield (like that which we 
had already travelled that morning) lay between mountains ; and 
there was here and there a little hut, with a few apple trees, and 
a little patch of potatoes, which told that human beings dwelt 
among these mountains, who, if their wants were satisfied, could 
have but few. 

The rail-road which was being prepared, was, in some places, 
almost parallel with the stage-road — by the side of which there 
were many little huts, erected for the temporary residence of the 
laborers ; and the peering faces of the lrish women, smiling be- 
neath the double borders of their high-crowned caps of snowy 
whiteness, gave ample assurance that happy hearts dwelt within 
these humble abodes. : 

The sociability of the passengers, together with the many little 
incidents which afforded diversion, made the ride to Pittsfield 
quite pleasant. 

At Pittsfield I went on board the Albany stage, and after a 
wearisome ride of nine or ten miles, was landed at Lebanon 
Springs. How long I tarried ; and how I spent my time ; how 
many proud aristocrats I met with, and with how many philan- 


thropic people I became acquainted, I shall not now inform the 
reader, CG. &. 
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A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD STORY. 


* * * And Abel went out into the fields, and took of | 
fruit of the wild vines and the shrubs which grew by the way-si 
and brought them together, for his Offering. And it was acc 
ted, for his heart was right; and the incense from that loy 
altar went up to the blue sky, and attracted the gaze of all t 
dwellers in the plain. 

And when his brethren saw it, they said one to another, ‘‘] 
us fall upon Abel, and slay him, and destroy his altar, and se 
ter his offering to the four winds of heaven.”’ 

And they came upon him, as he stood before his altar, on wh 
the toil-won offering had been placed, and was sending up 
bright, clear flame, to gladden the hearts of those who can 
cheered by humble things ; and they spoke reproachfully to .2b 
and jaid their violent hands upon his offering, saying, ‘‘ The 
shall be no more sacrifice.’ ’ . * oe 





THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


O yes, we always love to see 
The youth assembled there, 

Where all may meet for counsel sw eet, 
For praise and holy prayer. 


Assembled in the Sabbath-school, 
We love to look around, 

To see the kind and happy looks, 
And catch the pleasing sound, 


Of youthful voices, joining in 
The prayer and hymn of praise, 

Or reading from the holy book 
That guides i in wisdom’s ways. 


The Sabbath-school, O blessed place ! 
Its worth was never told; 
More precious far than diadems, 
Or richest mines of gold, R. c. T. 
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CHAPTERS ON THE SCIENCES. 
ASTRONOMY. 


Ellinora.” Oh, Isabel! I have thought of nothing to-day but 
the banquet we are to taste this evening. I love the stars. How 
often I have sat in my window, at twilight, and watched them as 
they appeared, one by one, in the clear blue heavens! I ask, 
with Mrs. Barbauld, 

‘Is there not 
A tongue in every star, that talks with man, 
And woos him to be wise ?” 
Their rays seem to come from the eye of God Himself. They 
enter my heart, and, where all was dark and fearful, they spread 
light and peace. My ‘better land’ is among the stars. 

Isabel. And mine too, dear Ellinora. There dwell the sainted 
forms of my father, mother and sister. The idea may be wholly 
fanciful, but I would not part with it for worlds. When white 
clouds float among the stars, they seem the vehicles by which my 
lost ones approach to guard and comfort their daughter. I feel 
the influences of such heavenly ministries at my heart. I long 
to fling myself on my knees, and veil my face before them. 
Earthly passions lose their hold on my affections, and they go out 
in rapture and trust to Heaven. 

Ann. And at such moments, how low seem the vanities that 
occupy us so far! Wealth, fame and every earthly good seem 


utterly worthless, but as they assist us in knowing God and ser- 


ving Him. 

I. Yes; we would willingly resign them all, and meekly s:t 
ourselves down at the feet of Jesus, to receive instruction of that 
great Being who, in His might, ‘spread out the heavens like a 
curtain,’ ‘made the seven stars and Orion,’ and who, in His love, 
watches over the least of His children. 

4nn, And who permits us, all weak, sinful and ignorant as we 
are, to call Him Father! In view of this subject, well might 
David exclaim, ‘ When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, what 
is man that thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that thou 
Visitest him ! 

I, The mind is lost in its contemplations, when uninstrucied, 


But one must understand the size of the heavenly bodies, their 
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number, their distance from us and from each other, the rapi 
of their motions, the perfect regularity and order of the wh 
adequately to appreciate the power and wisdom which cres 
them, and which guides them in their spheres. 

Alice. Of these, please tell us something, Isabel. 

I, I wish to spend most of the time in observations of the ¢ 
stellations. Doubtless those of you who have not studied Asi 
nomy, have gathered a great many facts, by reading, lectures 
conversation, relative to the size of the planets, the laws by wh 
they are retained in their orbits, &c. 

/mn. Please to prove us by asking a few questions, touch 
points you consider most important. 

I, With pleasure ; and please tell me, Ann, what you kn 
about the sun. By what other names is it called ° 

Ann, Phoebus, Apollo and Sol. 

I. Yes; Sol is a Latin word, meaning sun. The Gree 
Apollo was the god of light ; the sun, his chariot. 

E. Apropos, let me ask, Isabel, if the learned and philosop 
Gareeks were so absurd as to believe in the actual existence 
gods, goddesses, sea and wood nymphs, of a world full of Ir 
fairies, naiads, graces, muses and peri ? 

I, Burritt says that mythology — what is mythology, Edlino 

KH. The doctrine of heathen deities. 

I, Yes; Burritt says, ‘ Mythology, in describing the physi 
state of the world, invented a symbolical language, which per 
nified inanimate objects ; and the priests reduced the whole 
their noblest science to fables, which the people believed as t1 
histories, representing the moral condition of mankind during 
first ages of civil government.’ 

FE. Andso the people really believed that every flower, t 
and shrub, every mountain, hill and valley, had its deity. 

i, Yes; if they watered a drooping flower, they revivec 
weary little fairy ; if they turned their eyes towards the heave 
they saw there the deified form of some hero or heroine of h 
tory or song. 

Ei, What a luxurious system of belief! I would not exchan 
our own pure faith for it, but it must have been delightful. A 
we out of order, Isabel ? 

{, We are only anticipating. Some knowledge of mytholos 
is necessary, before entering upon the constellations. 
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ASTRONODIY. QF 


E. Please eschew system in this talk of ours, dear Isabel. 
Who can walk straight forward, ‘ with even gait and musing eye,’ 
when flowers are blooming and gems sparkling on every hand ? 
Ann, I promise to be still long enough to hear you tell what you 
know of the sun, if you will be brief. 

Jinn. It is the centre of the solar system, the source of light 
and heat. , 

E. They say, —but do you believe it, Isabel ? 

I, I believe that the sun’s rays are the medium by which we 
receive light and heat, whatever may be their source. 

E. Ohyes! but —now ‘Iam Sir Oracle, when I ope my lips, 
let no dog bark.’ As we ascend, the atmosphere becomes colder. 
The higher we rise in a balloon, or climb a mountain, the colder 
we find it. Would this be the case if the sun were a mass of fire? 

I, I think not. This is not now precisely the theory of the 
sun’s physical organization. It has had powerful advocates in 


times past. Every theory has its objections; but the one now 


generally adopted is, that the sun is a solid, opaque mass; that 
it is to ifs vast atmosphere, and the luminous clouds with which 
it is filled, that we are to impute its brilliancy ; and to openings 
in these, disclosing the dark body of the sun beyond, to our view, 
that we are to attribute the dark spots seen on its surface. From 
its resemblance to other spheres, its rotation, and other circum- 
stances, it is supposed to be inhabited. 

‘nn. Analogy nearly proves this —for if not a speck of our 
little earth is uninhabited, 
was placed there, just to give us light. Who can tell that it is 
not as much more beautiful than our world, as it is more vast ? 


it is not probable that a body, so vast, 


and that its inhabitants are not as far above us in intellect and 
happiness, as their abode is superior to ours in splendor and 
utility ? 

I, This is a natural inference from known facts, but we can- 
not know until ‘ faith is lost in sight "— until the freed spirit roves 
on from world to world, from system to system, and drinks in all 
knowledge, all wisdom, from their eternal fountain-head. 

4. Will you believe it, Isabel ? There are moments when | 
long to enter at once upon this rest, I feel my ignorance so pain- 
fully, and a desire for knowledge is so strong within me! 


I. Your feelings are perfectly natural, dear Alice, and such 
as are experienced, at times, by al] who ardently desire improve- 
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ment. We will return now to our subject. Blake says that t 
rays of the sun may be as cold as particles of ice, when th 
emanate, and yet become warm before they reach us, by the a 
sorption of oxygen from our atmosphere. 

E. And this heat of our atmosphere — 

I. Is evolved from the earth, doubtless. 

E. Well, i confess this appears consistent —for it is evide 
that heat is generated in the centre of the earth, from volcanoe 

A. Ihave lately seen a new theory of electricity, in an ar 
cle in the Knickerbocker. It was by George F. Hopkins. Fr¢ 
certain indications which he mentions, and which he had repe 
tedly observed during thunder-storms, he says, No other judgme 
can be iormed, than that electricity is drawn solely from the ear 

i. Will you not indulge us with a conversation on geolog 
I should like it so well ! 

I. Most willingly. Now, Ann, if you please, tell us more 
the sun, of its size, distance from us, and of the periods of 
revolutions. 

Ann. It is more than eight hundred thousand miles in diamet 

I. Yes; the whole distance from the earth to the moon, wou 
not embrace one third of its diameter. 

Ann. How vast! Its distance from the earth is ninety fi 
millions of miles. 

f, A cannon ball, flying day and night at the rate of sixte 
miles a minute, would not reach it in cleven years ! 

Ann. 1 thank you, Isabel. These illustrations give me 
much more distinct idea of things, than mathematical calcu 
tions. ‘Ihe sun has two motions — upon its axis, in twenty-fi 
days, and round the centre of all the planetary motions. Pra 
how have Astronomers ascertained that the sun revolves upon 
axis, Isabel ? 

I, By observing the motions of the dark spots upon its dis 
They are uniform in their changes ; they appear on one side a 
disappear on the other, at regular periods. Some of these spc 
appear to be larger than the whole earth—the darker are call 
maculae, the lighter facule. I will now, briefly as may be, glan 
over our system, and then we come to the fixed stars. The st 
and moon are termed luminaries; the other heavenly bodies a 
called stars, distinguished into planets and fixed stars. The p! 
nets are Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, a 
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Uranus or Herschel, with the Asteroids, Vesta, Juno, Ceres, 
Pallas. ‘These are primaries; and they have eighteen moons or 
satellites, called secondaries. The Earth has one ; Jupiter, four ; 
Uranus, six ; and Saturn, seven, All the heavenly bodies, beyond 
our system, are called Fixed Siars, for the reason that they do 
not appear to change their relative positions. 

A. How far are the fixed stars supposed to be from us ? 

I, Sirius or the Dog-star is the nearest, and this cannot be 
less than two millions of mulions of miles. A cannon ball, flying 
from us at the rate of four hundred miles an hour; would not 
reach it in 570,000 years. Burritt supposes that stars of the sixth 
magnitude are, at least, nine hundred millions of millions of miles 
from us. He says, ‘ Every ray of light, although it moves at the 
rate of one hundred and ninety three thousand miles in a single 
second of time, is more than one hundred and seventy years in 
coming from the star to us.’ From their distance, they are known 





to be bodies of prodigious size,—a million of miles in diameter, 
it is conjectured, — and supposed to be so many suns like ours, 
the centres of other systems. Mr. Burritt says, ‘ Viewed through 
the telescope, the heavens become quite another spectacle — not 
only to the understanding but to the senses. New worlds burst 
upon the sight, and old ones expand to a thousand times their 
former dimensions. Several of those little stars which but feebly 
twinkle on the unassisted eye, become immense globes, with land 
and water, mountains and valleys, encompassed by atmospheres, 
enlightened by moons, and diversified by day and night, summer 
and winter. Beyond these are other suns, giving light and life to 
other systems — not a thousand, or two thousand only, but multi- 
plied without end, and ranged all around us, at immense distances 
irom each other, attended by ten thousand times tea thousand 
worlds, all in rapid motion ; yet calm, regular and harmonious — 
all space seems to be illuminated, and every particle of light a 
world.’ 


But delightful as this subject is, we will linger here no 
longer, but attend to the constellations. We will only trace a 
few of the prettiest ones. I will tell you something of Orion, and 
then show you the place assigned to him in the heavens. There 
is much contradiction in mythological accounts. Fortunately, 
however, strict precision is not a sine qua non in this case. Our 
hero is said by some to be the gift of Jupiter, Neptune and Mer- 
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cury to a peasant, as a reward of piety. Others say that he wa 
the son of Jupiter and Euryale, an Amazonian huntress. 

2. Who were the Amazons, Isabel ? 

I. Avrace of gigantic, warlike females of Asia Minor. — Orio 
was very brave, — the greatest hunter in the world, ’tis said. H 
was tall and athletic, and, withal, a great genius it appears ; fo 
he was employed to construct a subterranean palace of iron fo 
Vulcan. He was sitting, one day, on the sea-shore, and he fe 
asleep. For some reason, the father of his betrothed was o; 
posed to their marriage. He stole upon him there, and put or 
both his eyes. Directed by the sound, he went to a neighborin 
forge ; and taking an artificer upon his shoulder, he walked, a 
directed, to a spot whence he had a view of the rising sur 
Turning his sightless eye-balls to the sun, he immediately rece 
ved his sight. There are contradictions, likewise, in imputing th 
cause of his death. All are agreed that it was occasioned direct! 
by the bite of a scorpion, which sprang from the earth ; anc 
while some attribute this act to the wrath of Diana, on bein 
insulted by him, others say that he often boasted of his huntin 
prowess —that he could conquer any animal, &c. ; so, to punis 
his vanity, the scorpion bit him. The latter seems the more plau 
sible — for it was by the intercessions of Diana that he wa 
deified. 

Now I will describe the constellation, and then you may sho\ 
your sagacity in pointing it out to me. Perhaps you alread: 
know his belt and sword, under the name of Yard and Ell. | 
so, you will find no difficulty in tracing the whole constellation 
Its centre is directly over the equator, midway between the poles 
It comes to the meridian a little past the middle of January 
Three very bright stars, in a straight line, extending N. W. an 
S. E., form the belt. These are of the second magnitude ; and 
as there is nothing in the heavens at all like them, I think yor 
will easily find them. A line of smaller stars, south of the belt 
forms his sword. Burritt says, ‘A little way below Thabit, i 
the sword, there is a nebulous appearance, the most remarkabi 
one in the heavens. With a good telescope an apparent openin; 
is diseovered, through which, as through a window, we seem t 
get a glimpse of other heavens, and brighter worlds beyond. 
The belt is in the middle of a parallelogram or long square, for 
med by four stars ; two very brilliant ones are in his shoulders 
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the brightest of the two lower ones, 1s in his left foot, which is 
elevated ia the act of assaulting Taurus ; and the other in his 
right knee. In his head, there are three small stars, forming a 
small triangle ; these, with the stars in the shoulders, form a large 
triangle. Now, if you please, go to the window, and find Orion. 

fh. Oh, there he is! How beautiful! and how distinct the 
outline! I wonder I never saw him before. 

dun. It is a splendid constellation. I shall never look abroad 
again, When it is above our horizon, without seeing it. 

[, You can see but three stars in the belt. With a good tele- 
scope, Galileo counted eighty. 

2. There are two beautiful clusters near Orion. One we 
call ‘the seven stars.’ 

I. Yes; the Pleiades. The other cluster is called Hyades. 
They are in Uaurus or the Bull, one of the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, you recollect. ‘The Pleiades are on the shoulder of the 
Bull, and the Hyades in the face. Only his head and shoulders 
are seen. He is represented on the celestial globe and maps, as 
about todash upon Orion. Dr. Hook saw seventy-eight stars in the 
Pleiades — we see but six. Another astronomer, it is said, saw 
two hundred. 

inn. his seems almost incredible. Let me count the visible 
stars in the Hyades. There are five ; and they form an exact 
letter V. 

I. Yes; they are readily distinguished by this. 

E. Now please give us the history, dear, patient Isabel. 

I, Europa was the daughter of Agenor, king of Phoenicia. 
She was so beautiful as to win Jupiter from his fidelity to Juno. 
One day the princess, with her maids of honor, was out in the 
meadows gathering flowers. Her father’s flocks were feeding 
about her; and Jupiter appeared among them, says Grecian 


fable, in the form of a beautiful, white bull. Unsuspicious of 


danger, Europa caressed the animal, and at length mounted his 
back, This was precisely what Jupiter wanted. He instantly 
bore her to the shore, thence across the sea to Crete. For this 
service rendered, Jupiter placed the bull among the stars. The 
Pleiades and Hyades were sisters, according to mythology, and 
at their death were turned to stars for their piety and _ sisterly 
affection. 


dun, I suppose the ancients looked forward to deification, and 
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a place among the stars, as the christian does to his heaven. 

I, With, at least, this difference: the hope of the heathen toc 
often nerved his arm for deeds of blood and outrage — that of the 
christian sends him out to acts of love and mercy. 

We will pass to Gemini or the Twins. ‘This constellation ha: 
several very brilliant stars; and as you know the situation o 
Orion and Taurus, you will be enabled to trace it, with the di 
rections I shall give you in a few words. 

‘inn. ‘This is another of the twelve signs ; and it rises nex 
after Taurus, does it not ? 

I, Yes; on the first of January, it rises in the east, just as 
the sun is setting in the west; and, as the fixed stars gain upor 
the sun at the rate of two hours a month, we can easily ascertair 
at what time it rises now. — The heads of the ‘wins are markec 
by two beautiful stars of the first and second magnitude, calle: 
Castor and Pollux. The feet are distinguished by a row of stars 
nearly parallel to those in the head, or to the line formed b: 
them. ‘They are about twenty degrees S. W. of them. Yo 
cannot mistake them. Go to the window or door, if you please 
now find Betelguese in the west shoulder of Orion, and Pollux, th 
less brilliant of the two, in the head of the Twins. A line con 
necting these two stars, will pass through the principal star in th 
feet of the Twins. 

E. Yes; I see them. -The feet are about two-thirds of th 
distance between Pollux and Betelguese. 

Inn, How distinct! Pray, are all the constellations as defi 
nite in their outlines as those already traced ? 

1, Ohno! Many of them are formed of small stars scattere 
about among the brightest constellations. These we will not at 
tempt to trace now, but confine ourselves to the most interestin, 
portions. 

E. AndasI shall have no ears for any thing else, until I lear 
the history of my new acquaintances, Castor and Pollux, pleas 
relate it immediately, dear Isabel. 

I. They were the sons of Jupiter and Leda, queen of Sparta 
After their education was completed, they joined the Argonaut 
in their expedition. Here they distinguished themselves by the! 
unexampled bravery. After their return, they subdued the pirate 
that infested the neighboring seas. But their history, like that ¢ 
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most of the immortals, has its dark page. They were at a nuptial 
festival prepared by Lynceus and Idas, who were to be united, 
on the occasion, to Pheebe and Telaria, nieces to Tyndarus. 
They were very beautiful, and our heroes conceived the strange 
idea of supplanting the bridegrooms. ‘They were by no means 
disposed to yield their prizes tamely, and a battle ensued in 
which Lynceus was slain by Castor ; Castor in his turn, by Idas, 
and Idas by Pollux. Pollux was immortal; but such was his 
love for his brother, that he implored Jupiter to restore Castor 
to him, or take away his own immortality, that he might join 
Castor in the infernal regions. Jupiter allowed them to share 
their immortality ; so they lived and died by turns. Jupiter 
changed them into this constellation for their fraternal affection. 

E. And so there they rest together. — What bright star is 
that south of Pollux, and about east of Betelguese ? 

/, I*orming a triangle with those stars ? 

E. Yes; a very, very large one. 

I, It is Procyon, a star of the first magnitude. It marks the 
locale of Canis Minor, or Little Dog. This constellation is small, 
aid has nothing very interesting, either in appearance or history. 
The latter is very doubtful. 

din. Is this Procyon the Dog-star ? 

!, No; the Dog-star, alias Sirius, is in Canis Major, or Great 
Dog. 

&. Ihave long known this star —it is almost dazzling in its 
brilliancy. 

I, Yes; it is the brightest in the heavens. 

4. The nearest of the fixed stars, you said? 

f, Itis; and still, how distant! A sound, could it be heard 
so far, would be three millions of years in reaching us ; and were 
it to be struck out from the heavens, we should not miss it in less 
than three years; for its fast rays would be so long reaching us. 

£. How astonishing !— So, every ray of light from the fixed 
stars, that falls upon the retina of the eye, finds there a resting 
place, after making its way through regions more vast than can 
be calculated or conceived. Oh, that they might leave there, 
images of their starting place !— But let us look at Sirius. There 
itis. It forms a triangle with Procyon and Betelguese, 

4. I have often been struck with the brilliancy of that star, 


but I did not know its name. 
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I. Leo or the Lion is just rising in the east. This conste| 
tion is nearly as pretty as Orion and Taurus, and it has two st 
of the first magnitude. The brightest, Regulus, is in the bre 
of the Lion. It is the lowest of a cluster of six bright stars, wh 
form a sickle. This marks the shoulder, neck and jaws of 
animal. Now you may find it. Recollect that it follows Gemini, 
with a small constellation, Cancer, between, —on the eclip 
What is the ecliptic ° 

EF, The sun’s path among the stars. 

I, Yes; its apparent path. Well, follow this path from ¢ 
mini to the first bright cluster of stars, and you find the sic 
in Leo, 

E. Oh, yes; there it is, —precisely like a sickle, is n’t 
Alice ? 

I, You have all heard of the twelve labors of Hercules 
how he cleansed the Augean stables, in which three thousand o) 
had been kept years, by turning a river through it — how 
siezed the Hesperian fruit, although it was guarded by a drago 
and the girdle of the Amazonian queen ; destroyed the hundr 
headed Hydra, and the great Nemezean lion, the most misciiev 
of his tribe, &ce, According to mythology, this lion was chan; 
to the constellation Leo. 

A. Of course Hercules made his way to the stars by th 
exploits. 

I, Yes; but we cannot find him now. He is on the merid 
in July. — You all know the Dipper ? 

‘inn. Yes; it is in the Great Bear. 

f, Or Ursa Major, as the fable tells us, an Arcadian prince 
one of the nymphs of the goddess Diana. 

E£. his constellation is my darling. Perhaps it is not 
splendid as Orion ; but it shines on us so constantly —the li 
long night —the whole year. 

I, For this same reason, for its magnificence, interesting | 
tory, &., Cassiopeia deserves our attention. 

1. How is this, Isabel ? Why do not our revolutions sot 
times leave it below our horizon ? 

I. It is because it is so near the north pole of the heave 
This pole is not exactly north of us ; but is so far elevated abi 
our horizon, that several of the constellations which surround 
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evolve round it, or appear to, in consequence of the earth’s 
evolutions, Without passing below our northern horizon. 

A. Ithank you, dear Isabel. Now please give us the history, 
while we warm ourselves for another survev of the stars. 

[. Cassiopeia was queen of Ethiopia, ‘of matchless beauty, 
and she seemed to be sensible of it,’ Burritt says. She offended 
Juno and the sea-nyinphs, by boasting herself more beautiful than 
they, ‘To be revenged on her, they persuaded Neptune to send 
a horrid sea-monster to destroy her coasts. Not satisfied with 
this, they demanded that her only and beautiful daughter, Andro- 
meda, should be chained to an isolated rock upon the sea-shore. 
The deed was done, and the monster approached to destroy her 
likewise. But Perseus, who was on his return home with the 
head of Medusa, promised to save her from the monster, if her 
father would give her to him in marriage. Cepheus consented ; 
aid Perseus immediately changed the monster to a rock, by hol- 
ding up the head of Medusa betore his eyes. Cepheus, Perseus 
and Cassiopeia were all changed into constellations at death. 
They occupy contiguous positions in the heavens. ‘The king has 
Cassiopeia on his right, Perseus on her left, and Andromeda is 
just above her. 

E. Isabel, did not a star disappear from this constellation, 
some two hundred years ago ? 

Yes; about ‘two hundred and fifty years ago,’ says Bur- 


| itt, ‘a bright star shone about five degrees N. N. E. of Caph, 
_ Where now is a dark void !’ I think I can give you an account of’ 
| the event in his own words. —‘On the eighth of November, 1572, 
_ Tycho Brahe and Cornelius Gemma saw a star in the constella- 


tion of Cassiopeia, which became, all at once, so brilliant that it 
surpassed the splendor of the brightest planets, and was seen at 


_hoonday! Gradually, it diminished in splendor, until the 15th 
of March, 1573, when, without moving from its place, it became 
_ tterly extinct. Its color, all this time, exhibited all the pheno- 


nena of a prodigious flame—first it was of a dazzling white, 


then a reddish yellow, and lastly of an ashy paleness, in which 


its light expired.’ ‘It is impossible,’ says Mrs. Somerville, ‘to ima- 


| cle any thing more tremendous than a conflagration that could 
| 


? 


© seen at such a distance. It was visible for sixteen months.’ 
; 
‘WS we may conceive the Deity to have been employed from all 
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eternity, and thus He may continue to be employed for end 
ages ; forming new systems of beings to adore him, and tr 
planting beings already formed, into happier regions, who 
continue to rise higher and higher in their enjoyments, and g 
to contemplate system after system, through the boundless | 
verse, 

E. Oh, Isabel! What a God is our God! I tremble wh 
think of His power, although I know it is all exerted in lov 
Will you show us the spot it occupied, dear Isabel ? 

I. I will, after you have found the constellation by the di 
tions I shall give you. ‘Turn tothe Dipper, if you please, | 
two bright stars, forming that part of the bowl farthest from 
handle, are called ‘The Pointers ;’ for their line, if extender 
wards the pole, wili pass through the North Star. This star is 
largest in the Little Dipper, and is at the extremity of the har 
You see it, do you not ? 

Ann. Yes; there itis. The Little Dipper is in Ursa Mi 
isn’t it? And it is formed like the great one, except that 
smaller, and the handle curves ditlerently. 

I, Yes. Well, a line extending from the star, at the junc 
of the bowl and handle of the Great Dipper, through the N 
Star, and as far beyond it as this star is from that in the Dip 
will lead to a bright cluster of stars, forming the figure o 
inverted chair. 

A. There itis. See, Ellinora! But, Isabel, is it not1 
Jike an irregularly formed W ° 

f, I think it ts. 

E. And that is Cassiopeia. Where is Caph ? 

I. That star which stands somewhat alone in the cluster, 
ming a point of the W. The lost star was five degrees from 
N. N. E,— Let this finish our lesson for this evening, dear § 
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FOUR PICTURES. 
I. 


It was evening ; and the mellow light of a golden sky tinted 
the interior of a room, at that hour, occupied by a mother and 
her child. The lady was pale, thin and lovely ; the girl, bright, 
round and beautiful. It was the child’s hour of retirement, and 
it was evident that exciting amusements had prepared her for a 
willing withdrawal to her little couch, This was her room — these 
the white curtains which surrounded her bed ; and around, the 
thousand splendid toys, which furnish materials by which the 
children of the wealthy may employ their restless faculties, or 
vent their spleen and irritability. 

Anne has thrown the wax-doll upon the floor ; the bright bo- 
quet, from the green-house, out of the window ; the new picture- 
book into the wash-basin, and the frosted cake to her pet kitten. 
Her muslin robe is exchanged for her cambric night-dress, and 
she is, in reality, willing to be rocked to sleep. But, wayward 
still, she frisks about the room ; now under the table, and now 
behind a chair. The counterpane is dragged to the floor, the 
wash-stand overturned, the kitten frightened from the room, and 
the pale lady exhausted. She re-seats herself in the rocking 
chair, and presses her thin hand to her closed eyes. The ruse is 
successful, 

Anne cannot cause tears, and she steals into her mother’s 
arms, to kiss them away. Her countenance is illuminated with 
that holiest feeling of happy childhood, the fear that she has 
caused suffering. How softly she kisses the wan cheek, and Jov- 
iigly returns the involuntary caress. Then the eyes are closed, 
and she tries to sleep ; but once more the blue orb peeps from the 
dark lash, to see that there are, indeed, no tears upon that cheek. 
She is perfectly re-assured, and soon the low chant has hushed 
her to slumber. She is placed upon the bed, partially awakened. 
and murmurs ‘mother.’ ‘My own Anne,’ whispers the well- 
known voice, and she is again asleep. The counterpane is placed 
over the little form, and, with a parting glance of deep affection, 
the mother returns to her parlor. 

Has there been no prayer that more powerful Love should 
watch her darling ; that angels’ wings should fan the sleeper, and 
the Ever-wakeful Eye should guard from unseen perils ? Ah, no! 
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The mother of Anne has no religion, but that of the affectio 
for surely love like hers is holiness. ‘The cherished one is 1 
committed to hireling care ; and al] may have surmised that 
is a spoiled and only child. No ; not spowled — for that being 
is born, baptized, cherished and matured in the very atmos; 
of love, even weak, erring, earthly love, cannot be wholly 
Anne is kind, generous, affectionate, (for affection has bee 
very breath of her life,) and unselfish; for she has never 
cause to think for self. Oh, is she not happy, to sleep mids 
resses, and waken to smiles ! 

The pale lady has known sorrow, and but for Anne, her y 
affections would, ere this, have ascended to heaven; but 
child is still an earthly altar, and here may the heart still fin 
abiding place. 


If, 


Again it is evening ; and again is the pale lady with her « 
in that shadowy room. Years have gone by, and sharpened 
thin lineaments, and tinted, with a sallow hue, her pallid ch 
But the sunken eye is still bright with affection’s fire, and the 
features illuminated with the light of fond and happy maternal | 

And the years- which have passed over Anne, have chat 
the sportive child to the graceful, sprightly girl. Her form is 
beautiful, but more slender and airy ; and the face, still fair, 
more of an intellectual loveliness. She has just returned from 
establishment, where it was considered indispensably requi 
that the last polish should be received by the perfectly educat 
and now she will never be separated from her parent more. T 
will do nothing but give and receive happiness — love an 
loved. Is not this a happy lot? So Anne thinks, and she is 
of joy. This is her room —it was hers in childhood ; and fo 
sweet associations, it must be hers still. The lady would h 
willed otherwise, but her gentle remonstrances were easily 01 
ruled, by the impetuous, never-thwarted girl. Yet you would 
think the apartment the same, so much has been done to mak 
suitable for a lady’s boudoir. 

Where was once the bed, is now an elegant piano ; the pl 
where stood the chair in which she was hushed to slumber, is1 
supplied by a richly carved, marble tabjet. It is strewed ¥ 
cards, prints and gaily-bound volumes, the playthings of her 1 
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vears, The Persian carpet is of her own selection ; and its flowers, 
slowing in her favorite hues, may vie with the blossoms of the 
rare plants which ornament the casements. The crimson curtains 
receive and deepen the sun’s last rays, and their rich glow gives, 
even to the mother’s faded cheek, the bloom of youth. Anne is 
now embracing her in transports of joy ; now venting her joyous 
enthusiasm upon the ringing piano ; now dancing in wild delight 
around the room ; and now, on the low ottoman at her mother’s 
feet, endeavoring to subdue her impulses to a less childish glee. 
And now she is pouring into that mother’s ears, her hopes, and 
plans, and determinations for the future. Oh, how happy will they 
two be, with wealth for the gratification of every desire, and 
scarce a wish, but to be all in all to each other ! 

And does there arise no aspiration from the mother’s heart, that 
her loved one may now be kept from temptation, and preserved 
from the ensnarer ; that the warm spring of affection may never 
send its bright waters into forbidden channels ; its sources be 
dried by the warm sun of prosperity, or chilled by the rude blasts 
ofadversity ? No, no. She feels but this: that Anne is still her 
own; her affectionate and darling child ; and she knows no wish, 
no fear, no necessity for supplication, so long as the girl is 
wholly hers, 

The sun-light has gone, and the star-beams faintly steal into 
the apartment ; and the lady receives and returns her daughter’s 
warm kiss, as they separate for the night. They are soon asleep, 
happy in innocence, prosperity and afiection. 


Hil. 


Again it is evening ; and again, after the lapse of years, will 
we return to Anne’s room. She is there, and one beside her, but 
we will not yet look at them. One glance at the apartment, to see 
what changes time has wrought in that. Treasures have been 
accumulating ; and the rich, rare and curious are mingled in wild 
profusion. Yes ; one may see, who is not a close observer, that 
here, in this one little room, has centered Anne’s every thought, 
and wish, and joy. Here she has brought the gay beauties of 
China, Northern Africa, and the far-off Ind; here are the curi- 
osities of Southern America, and the many Islands of the sea ; 


here are the relics of Grecian sreatness, and specimens of Ita- 
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lian skill; and the flowers tell tales of many a distant c 
and it is in the harmonious arrangement of this incongruot 
semblage, that the intense and untiring interest of its mistr 
discerned. Nothing is in the way, yet nothing looks forma 
precise. And though there have been gradual additions, ye 
would fancy that the room, and all of its contents, were orig 
made and fitted to each other. Yes ; for years, Anne’s hea 
been in her room—#in the litthe room where, with her mc 
have been spent her happiest hours. ! 

But after a second glance, we can detect an air of neg] 
this never-deserted apartment. The flowers have shed 
blossoms, and the stray petals bestrew the floor ; the green | 
have drooped for want of their accustomed showering, and 
the pet Canary stands supperless upon his perch. There 
slight veil of dust upon the books and ornaments, and music 
sad disorder upon the piano. 

And now that we look at Anne, we see the rich, volup 
form of the beautiful and mature woman. Round is she as | 
childhood, but with another fullness ; beautiful as ever, bt 
how different that beauty. There is that fire in the eye) 
speaks of quick and strengthened passions ; but also that 
earnest expression, which tells that they are but the spa 
gleams that play upon the surface of the soul’s unfatho. 
waters. Ivery muscle, line and dimple but varies the same 
and tells that Anne is the creature of impulse, sentimen 
emotion. Her feelings will not remain unspoken ; the tongeu 
not utter them, and they radiate from every blush of the ¢ 
and flash of the eye, and quiver of the lip. Our first impr¢ 
is, ‘Oh, how she can feel!’ and we know at the second g! 
that those feelings have never been crossed ; for to such a 
earth’s troubles must come like the crash of an avalanche, | 
scathe of the hghtning. And Anne’s companion is one to’ 
the coming morn will give her, a true and fervent bride. 

The pale lady is not there. She sits alone in her apart 
with her hollow cheek resting upon her wasted hand, and he 
blanched with such agony that she soon must cease to s 
And can Anne be wholly unmindful of her? Yes; she i: 
forgotten ; and the ardent girl is sitting, absorbed in that ir 
passion which none but such as she can feel. And the noble 
beside her, with the flashing eye, and scornful lip, and 
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naughty bearing, is one of the very few who could have won her 
love. No: Anne’s love was never won, was never sought. When 
one she met, upon whom it might be bestowed, it was poured forth 
like the full, sweeping tide of Niagara. And he received it. Yes; 
he was young, ambitious and poor. Her wealth, beauty and 
strong affection were all as pleaders in her cause. They win the 
suit, and Anne believes that she is loved — not as she loves, but 
as much as he can love. She knows that the thirst for fame is 
strong within him, and love but a theme for leisure hours. And 
she loves him all the more for this. She could not give her swel- 
ling heart to one who had no higher aim than pleasure, and no 
more favored pursuit than playful dalliance. Anne is right — she 
is beloved as he can love woman, but his love ‘is of his life a 
thing apart,’ and oh, how small a part ! 

He is speaking to her now, but not in the hushed tones of affec- 
tion. With a kindling eye, and swelling voice, he is depicting the 
clorious future — the time when senates shall listen to his words, 
and applauding thousands send forth their shouts of approval ; 
when the laurel wreath shall deck his brow, and she shall be so 
honored as to share his fame. 

Anne is sitting upon the low couch beside him, with lips apart, 
and cheeks pale from excess of emotion. Her cold, white hand 
is clenched unconsciously in his, and her earnest glances seem 
to bury themselves in his own fiery orbs. 

He has now arisen to go: there is one look, almost of feeling, 
around that beauteous room. ‘Anne, we may never meet here 
again.’ The tears start to her eyes. For the first time since he 
has been with her, does the remembrance come, that on the mer- 
row, she is to leave her mother, friends and home. She is to go 
with him, where there is a broader theatre for his aspiring sou! ; 
and for his sake she is willing to relinquish all else. But these 
tears will sometimes come, and now she would wish them back. 
He brushes them away, gives her one hasty kiss, and is gone, 
She listens to the last echo of his retreating footsteps, and then 
buries her face in her hands, to live again, in thought, the last 
happy hour, 

The door opens, and a light, slow foot-fall is heard within the 
‘oom. Anne looks up, and meets the fearful gaze of that woe- 
Vorn mother, who stands, like a spectre, in her long night-dress. 


‘Mother ! oh, mother!’ exclaims the repentant girl, and she 
16 
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clasps that thin form in an affectionate embrace. ‘My own A 
is repeated in a faint whisper ; and then, for a few moments 
mingle their tears together. 

‘Oh, Anne! I went to my bed and tried to sleep, but i 
all in vain, and I rose again to come to you; and then I | 
his voice, and knew that you were very happy, and I tried t« 
till he was gone ; but it was so very hard. And now, my | 
let us spend the few hours which we shall share together i 
world, in weeping with each other.’ 

The mother thinks not that there might be a higher and | 
communion ; nor does she, even now, send up a petition fo 
who is to be withdrawn from the faint shadow of her wing — 
drooping wing, which is so soon to be forever broken. 


IV. 


Again there has been a lapse of years; and again, al 
twilight hour, will we go to Anne’s room. How hollow sc 
the echo of our footsteps, and how gloomy the apartment. f 
thing is as she left it, when she went forth a lovely, joyous b 
The room was then closed, never to be re-opened until she sh 
come again, to see her childhood’s home. ‘The cob-webs 
festoon the walls, and veil the old Italian paintings. The tar 
vines now thickly curtain the dark windows, and the moth is 
upon the carpeted floor. The same music which she played 
her bridal morn, is upon the piano, and it is THE BRIDE’s F 
WELL. 

But we can look no longer, for a footstep approaches. 
door slowly opens, and ts it not the pale lady who enters ? 
she has rested long where those are laid who may never awa 
and that ashy cheek is now food for worms. Yet it looks 1 
as she did, when first we saw her, with Anne in her arms. 
this pale, fragile figure is Anne herself. And what a chai 
The dark eyes speak now but the language of despair; the su 
cheeks tell but a tale of misery ; and it is here that she has c 
for consolation. A bootless errand! Each look but meets a 
ger, and every memento of the past has its just reproach, or 
rebuke. 

And they are the same ; but oh, how different ! Can it be 
this was once the scene of all her happiness? It is now 
mockery to remain within its walls. Yet for a few moments 
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will linger — she will reflect. She seats herself where she sat 
when he said, ‘Anne, we may never meet here again.’ She 
thinks of what she was then, so joyous, hopeful and confident ; 
of what she is now, miserable, despondent and wavering. The 
interval passes in review —the happy days of their early married 
life; then the death of her forsaken mother ; then the gradual 
withdrawal of that affection which had been the life of her exis- 
tence ; then the irritation and misery caused by the disappoint- 
ment of those hopes in which his being had been wholly centered. 

Where he looked for fame, he had found but reproach ; for 
happiness, but misery ; and for applause, but derision, And upon 
her had been vented the reproach he deemed the debt he owed 
society, until her heart could bear no longer, ‘Then, when she 
was sinking, had come penitence and affection, to revive and sup- 
port her through the last sad scenes, till he was laid where her 
bright ones had one by one been buried. Then she had come, in 
her desolation, to those who had known her in youth; but alas ! 
in vain could she look to them for support. 

The agonizing look of supplication, with which they all are 
sreeted, tells that she is solicitous of a boon they cannot grant ; 
and they turn away from the view of agony they may not relieve. 
But they can never forget the beseeching glance which so plainly 
said, ‘Pity me, pity me, Oh my friends ; for the Lord hath dealt 
bitterly with me.’ When she finds herself indeed forsaken of all, 
she turns to the relics of the past, to see if there may not be a 
soothing power in their sweet remembrances. 

But oh, what once was sweet, she finds has turned to bitterness ; 
and the past recedes more swiftly, as she attempts more nearly to 
approach it. Never has she felt so strongly the contrast between 
her present and former self, as in this little room. Tis all the 
same—and yet how sad the change! How vain the attempt to 
derive happiness from that which once conferred the purest bliss. 
Oh, can there be for her no consolation ?—if not, she must lie 
down and die. 

And then she thinks of One who may draw near when earthly 
iiends have turned away —of Him to whom complaints can 
ever be made, and supplication raised. The swelling heart can- 
hot restrain the tide of penitence and grief —the knee is bent, 
the hand is raised, and, for the first time, the walls of Anne’s 
‘com have echoed back the voice of prayer. GERTRUDE. 
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THE SEQUESTERED HARP. 


A BALLAD. 


A sweet-toned Harp, the artist's skill 
Had fashioned in a glen, 
Whose witching notes the souls might thrill 
Of all save soulless men. 


But such seemed they to whom was given 
That mute though precious lyre ; 

All wasted were its tones of heaven, 
Its power the breast to inspire. 


For none the awakening power could bring 
Whose hand those chords had swept, 
And on each unregarded string 
The hidden music slept. 


At length unto that lovely glen 
A mighty minstrel came, 

Who, in the homes of prouder men, 
Had gained the meed of fame. 


The stranger took the Harp awhile, 
That, (with a wonted pleasure,) 
His leisure hours he might beguile, 

And tuned the strings to measure. 


Nor deemed he such a wondrous strain 
Those rude chords could imprison, 

As, when he touched the lyre again, 
Answered with notes Elysian. 


And he started at the thrilling sound, 
Which, his casual touch awakiug, 
Through grove and valley rang around, 
The glen’s deep stillness breaking. 





As up into the far blue sky 
The harp-freed music sprang, 
With echoes of that melody 
The wild vale loudly rang. 


The rustics round the harper stood, 
And marvelled at his skill ; 

As strains of gay or plaintive mood 
Responded to his will. 


* Was this the Harp,’ they loudly ery, 
‘ Which we so disregarded ? 
And had this wealth of melody 
Beneath its chords been hoarded ?? 
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And oft, when day’s hard toil was o’er, 
And eve brought hour for leisure, 

They gathered round the harper’s door, 
To list to the lyre’s sweet measure. 


But the minstrel tired of the lowly glen, 
And far away went he ; 

And he left the Harp with those humble men, 
When he passed o’er the deep blue sea. 


Long years went by ; and when once more 
He returned to his native strand, 

The mingled dust his sandals bore 
Of many a distant land. 


For he had trod the stately halls 
Of England’s youthful queen, 

And round ‘ auld Scotia’s’ mouldering walls 
His form had erst been seen ; 


And he had stood where brilliant skies 
Bend over beauty’s home, 

And classic temples greet the eyes 
Beside a Moslem dome. 


And then he went where Afric’s sun 
Its deserts through ages has fired; 


And in haunts which the love of ease would shun, 


He faltered never, nor tired. 


He went where the idolized crocodile creeps 
In the Nile’s long-hallowed wave, 

And where the ancient Pharaohs sleep 
Within their mountain-like grave. 


And he’d stood where, with deep, majestic flow, 
Tbe Euphrates rolls his tide ; 

And where, with murmuring scarce more slow, 
The waves of the Jordan glide. 


And the pilgrim’s foot had pressed the height, 
To the Christian all sacred still, 

Though Omar’s mosque, with splendor bright, 
Now stands on Zion’s hill. 


There was not a consecrated spot 
Of deserted Palestine, 

But the minstrel still unwearied sought,-— 
To him ’twas a sacred shrine. 


And when he returned, ’twas a theme for the songs 


Which delighted each listening ear, 


And around him were gathered admiring throngs, 


Th’ enchanted tradition to hear. 
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And he thought not then of the harp he had left 
So desolate, hung on the willow, 

Which seemed of each wakening impulse bereft, 
When he crossed o’er the rolling billow. 


For never a loud or rapturous tone 
Had ever been heard from it then, 

Or aught, save a low and heart-searching moan, 
When the night breezes swept through the glen. 


But at length into that secluded dell 
The minstrel came gladly again, 

And they brought him the harp he had loved so wel! 
Ere he traversed the heaving main. 


But one master-sweep o’er the trembling strings, 
And one glad word o’er them spoken; 
Then a pean of joy through the wild glen rings, 
And the wind-worn harp lies broken. 
MELODIA. 





THE WIDOW’S SON. 


Among the multitudes of females employed in our manufac 
ring establishments, persons are frequently to be met with, wh 
lives are interspersed with incidents of an interesting, and e' 
thrilling character. But seldom have I met with a person v 
has manifested so deep devotion, such uniform cheerfulness, 
withal so determined a perseverance in the accomplishment 0 
cherished object, as Mrs. Jones. 

This inestimable lady was reared in the midst of affluence, ‘ 
was early married to the object of her heart’s affection. A: 
was given them, a sweet and lovely boy. With much joy tl 
watched the development of this young mind, especially as 
early manifested a deep devotional feeling, which was cultiva 
with the most assiduous attention. 

But happiness like this may not always continue. Rever 
came. That faithful husband and affectionate father was laid 
a bed of languishing. Still he trusted in God ; and when he 
that the time of his departure approached, he raised his eyes, 
exclaimed, ‘ Holy Father ! Thou hast promised to be the wido' 
God and Judge, and a Father to the fatherless ; into Thy cat 
commit my beloved wife and child. Keep Thou them from e 
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as they travel life’s uneven journey. May their service be ac- 
ceptable in Thy sight.” He then quietly fell asleep. 

Bitter indeed were the tears shed over his grave, by that lone 
widow and her orphan boy; yet they mourned not as those who 
mourn without hope. Instead of devoting her time to unavailing 
sorrow, Mrs. Jones turned her attention to the education of her 
son, who was then in his tenth year. Finding herself in reduced 
circumstances, she nobly resolved to support her family by her 
own exertions, and keep her son at school. With this object, she 
procured plain needle-work, by which, with much economy, she 
was enabled to live very comfortably, until Samuel had availed 
himself of all the advantages presented him by the common 
schools and high school. He was then ready to enter college — 
but how were the necessary funds to be raised to defray his ex- 
penses ° 

This was not a new question to Mrs. Jones. She had pondered 
it long and deeply, and decided upon her course; yet she had 
not mentioned it to her son, lest it should divert his mind from his 
studies. But, as the time now rapidly approached when she was 
to carry her plan into operation, she deemed it proper to acquaint 
Samuel with the whole scheme. 

As they were alone in her neat little parlor, she aroused him 
from a fit of abstraction, by saying, ‘Samuel, my dear son, before 
your father died we solemnly consecrated you to the service of 
the Lord; and that you might be the better prepared to labor in 
the gospel vineyard, your father designed to give you a liberal 
education. He was called home ; yet, through the goodness of 
our Heavenly Father, I have been enabled thus far to prosecute 
his plan. It is now time for you to enter college, and in order to 
raise the necessary funds, I have resolved to sell my little stock 
of property, and engage as an operative in a factory.’ 

At this moment, neighbor Hall, an old-fashioned, good-natured 
sort of man, entered very unceremoniously, and having heard the 
last sentence, replied : ‘ Ah! widow, you know that I do not like 
the plan of bringing up our boys in idleness. But then Samuel 
is such a good boy, and so fond of reading, that I think it a vast 
pity if he cannot read all the books in the state. Yes, send him 
to college, widow ; there he will have reading to his heart’s con- 
tent. You know there is a gratuity provided for the education of 
indigent and pious young men.” 
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‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Jones, ‘I know it; but I am resolved tha 
my son ever obtains a place among the servants of the Prince 
Peace, he shall stand forth unchained by the bondage of m 
and nobly exert the energies of his mind as the Lord’s freem: 

Samuel, who had early been taught the most perfect obedien 
now yielded reluctant consent to this measure. Little time \ 
requisite for arrangements; and having converted her little eff 
into cash, they, who had never before been separated, now t 
an affectionate and sorrowful leave of each other, and depai 
—the one to the halls of learning, and the other to the pow 
looms. 

We shall now leave Samuel Jones, and accompany his mot 
to Dover. On her arrival, she assumed her maiden name, wh 
1 shall call Lucy Cambridge ; and such was her simplicity | 
quietness of deportment, that she was never suspected of be 
other than she seemed. She readily obtained a situation i 
weave-room, and by industry and close application she quic 
learned the grand secret of a successful weaver— namely, ‘ K: 
the filling running, and the web clear.’ 

The wages were not then reduced to the present low standa 
and Lucy transmitted to her son, monthly, all, saving enoug! 
supply her absolute necessities. 

As change is the order of the day in all manufacturing plac 
so in the course of change, Lucy became my room-mate ; | 
she whom I had before admired, secured my love and aré 
friendship. Upon general topics she conversed freely ; bu 
her history and kindred, never. Her respectful deportment | 
sufficient to protect her from the inquiries of curiosity ; and t 
she maintained her reserve, until one evening when I found 
sadly perusing a letter. I thought she had been weeping. All 
sympathies of my nature were aroused, and throwing my a 
around her neck, I exclaimed, ‘ Dear Lucy, does your letter br 
you bad news, or are any of your relatives’ I hesitated 
stopped ; for, thought I, ‘perhaps she has no relatives. Ih 
never heard her speak of any ; she may be a lone orphan in 
world.’ It was then she yielded to sympathy, what curiosity 
never ventured to ask. From that time she continued to sp 
to me of her history and hopes. — As I have selected name 
suit myself, she has kindly permitted me to make an extract fi 
her answer to that letter, which was as follows: 
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‘‘My Dear Son: In your letter of the 16th, you entreat me to 
leave the mill, saying, ‘1 would rather be a scavenger, a wood- 
sawyer, or any thing, whereby I might honestly procure a sub- 
sistence for my mother and myself, than have you thus toil, early 
and late. Mother, the very thought is intolerable ! O come 
avay — for dearly as I love knowledge, I cannot consent to re- 
ceive it at the price of my mother’s happiness, 

My Son, it is true that factory life is a life of toil—but I am 
laboring to prepare my only son to go forth as a herald of the 
cross, to preach repentance and salvation to those who are out 
of the way. I am promoting an object which was very near the 
heart of my dear husband. Wherefore I desire that you will not 
again think of pursuing any other course, than the one already 
marked out for you ; for you perceive that my agency in promo- 
ting your success, forms an important part of my happiness.”’ 


Often have I seen her eyes sparkle with delight, as she men- 
tioned her son and his success. And, after the labor and toil of 
attending ‘double work ’ during the week, very often have I seen 
her start with all the elasticity of youth, and go to the Post Office 
after a letter from Samuel. And seldom did she return without 
one, for he was ever thoughtful of his mother, who was spending 
her strength for him. And he knew very well that it was essen- 


_ tial to her happiness to be well informed of his progress and 


welfare, 

Nearly three years had elapsed since Lucy Cambridge first 
entered the mill, when the stage stopped in front of her boarding 
house, and a young gentleman sprang out, and inquired if Miss 
Lucy Cambridge was in. Immediately they were clasped in each 
other’s arms. This token of mutual affection created no small 
stir among the boarders. One declared, ‘she thought it very sin- 
gular that such a pretty young man should fancy so old a girl as 
Lucy Cambridge.’ Another said, ‘she should as soon think that 
he would marry his mother.’ 

Samuel Jones was tall, but of slender form. His hair, which 
was of the darkest brown, covered an unusually fine head. His 
eyes, of a clear dark grey, beaming with piety and intelligence, 
shed a lustre over his whole countenance, which was greatly 
heightened by being overshadowed by a deep, broad forehead. 

He visited his mother at this time, to endeavor to persuade her 
to leave the mill, and spend her time in some less laborious occu- 
pation. He assured her that he had saved enough from the stock 
she had already sent him, to complete his education. But she 
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had resolved to continue in her present occupation, until her 
should have a prospect of a permanent residence ; and he de; 
ted alone. 

Intelligence was soon conveyed to Lucy, that a young stu 
had preached occasionally, and that his labors had been at 
dantly blessed. And ere the completion of another year, San 
Jones went forth a licentiate, to preach the everlasting gospe 

I will not attempt to describe the transports of that wido 
heart, when she received the joyful tidings, that her son had 
ceived a unanimous call to take the pastoral charge of a s 
but well-united society in the western part of Ohio, and wa 
only for her to accompany him thither. 

Speedily she prepared to leave a place which she really lov 
‘for,’ said she, ‘ have I not been blessed with health and stre: 
to perform a great and noble work in this place ?’ 

Ay, undoubtedly thou hast performed-a blessed work ; 
now, go forth, and, in the heart-felt satisfaction that thou 
performed thy duty, reap the rich reward of all thy labors. 

Samuel Jones and his mother have departed for the scen 
their future labors, with their hearts filled with gratitude to ¢ 
and an humble desire to be of service in winning many sou! 
the flock of our Savior and Lord. ORIANN. 
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Annette. So here you are, Ella, at your desk again. | 
what are you writing now? ‘One of your dreams, allego 
reveries, metaphors, or some such jack-o’-lanthorn thing, 
somebody says of somebody’s writings — is it not ? 

Ella. ‘Somebody says of somebody’s writings :’ that is 
like my Annette’s usual precise, name-and-date-giving mann 
quoting a remark, or telling a story. 

A. I believe that it was Rev. Dr. Langhorne, who thus 
signated some of Miss Hannah More’s productions, but I am 
quite sure, or I would not have expressed myself in this indef 
manner. But pray what are you writing ? Some fiction, I supf 

E. Yes, Annette, it is something that never has, and prob 
never will happen; and you, I know, will call it one of my 
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fancies ; but our editor has given me liberty to write as many 
strange conceits as | please. What think you of it ? 

A, (After reading.) A strange thing, and with a strange title. 
It is quite original — and yet almost any one would suspect that 
you had read Byron’s Dream of Darkness, and that it suggested 
this horrible Dream of Light ; but are not all the laws of the phy- 
sical and mental world, outraged in this imagining ? 

E. I know not — perhaps none could know. I wrote to please 
myself, though also hopeful that it would please others. 

A. And is that alone a sufficient motive for the use of the pen 
and press? Methinks we should aim to elevate, to instruct, and 
purify. Oh, Ella! I wish you would abandon this horrid prac- 
tice of writing and reading fiction. There is so much of the 
lofty, beautiful, and inspiring, in the true, that I must ever 
regret your leaving the clear, sunny height, for the dark, mazy 
vale. 

E. But I must be proud of the line I have chosen, if it has 
been hallowed by Miss More, and will be very contented if my 
effusions are honored by the title of ‘ jack-o’-lanthorn things.’ And 
I truly have some of our very best (I use the word in all its sig- 
nifications) writers and readers on my side, and may safely fol- 
low them as guides. 

A, Ella, I am surprised to hear you speak so. I do think that 
works of fiction have a most demoralizing and weakening eftect 
upon the mind. The world is flooded with them ; and I wish they 
were every one destroyed, or, rather, I wish they had never been 
written. — Never have I met with one besides yourself, who would 
advocate this cause in serious argument. 

E. I know very well, Annette, that the practice of our com- 
mon readers of fiction, is to keep silence when they are attacked, 
and still go on, amidst the anathemas, and under the proscrip- 
tions, of those who are sworn enemies to this department of 
literature. This is not as it should be. If their practice is wrong, 
they should abandon it ; if right, as an innate feeling seems to 
tell them, they should look about for their weapons of war, gird 
on their armor, and come manfully up to the battle. 

4. What could they do? What can be said ? 

E. We will see. You said that you wished that no fiction had 
‘ver been written. In that case we should not have had the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, Milton’s Paradise Lost, Pilgrim’s 
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Progress, nor the Vicar of Wakefield ; and yet it has beent 
said, that we could not well do without these. 

A. Tue Goop Samaritan! Why, I have always been ac 
tomed to look upon all of the Bible as truth. No, I cannot , 
that up, or the beautiful imitations of it—the German Parab 
and that ‘delight of our childhood,’ the old English Allego 
these must never be swept away. As to the Paradise Lo: 
thought not of poetry when I spoke. We will discuss that q 
tion another time. But the Vicar of Wakefield —that I sup, 
must be yielded. It is fiction; and it is a novel —that clas 
literary animals which I detest above all others. They sw 
from the hot-bed of Imagination, like the poisonous ants of Afr 
or rather, I would compare them to the thick brood of serp 
which infest some beautiful, spar-incrusted cave. Is it wis 
gain the crystals at the expense of a poisoned frame ? Yes, k 
the novels must go, though the good old Vicar, and ‘ poor Rx 
Crusoe,’ and some others, are obliged to march with them. 
you suppose that our old Revolutionary patriots would have wis 
to keep the British army within their territory, because som 
their officers were very pleasant men? And what is the argun 
of our temperance lecturers ? Not that ardent spirits are al 
injurious ; but so generally so, that to get rid of the evils, 
must also relinquish whatever there may be of good. Yes, 
friend, to be rid of all the novels, I would have my old frie 
also discarded ; and though some natural tears I might dro 
believe I should wipe them soon; for there would still be a w 
before me; and if there were not the bowers of Eden for 
neither would there be the subtle serpent, nor the flaming sw: 
which they had attracted. I would have the dark clouds sv 
from the sky, though the bright rainbow must also go with th 

E. Well, Annette, your martyr spirit is truly worthy of 
admiration; but your clouds, serpents, swords, warriors, &c., | 
vince me not, all imaginary as Iam. You seem to hold it : 
proposition, that the good fictions are the exceptions which p! 
the rule that they are generally bad: I hold to the contrary, 
am ready to maintain that the bad fictions are the exceptions, 
My first argument will be : Why was this love of the ideal, 
passion for fiction, for a something which is not of the ea 
earthy, this propensity to dream, to imagine, to create other 
lovelier scenes, and people them with different, and far 1 
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beauteous beings; why was this given us, if it is to be but a 
scourge, or the rod with which we may inflict penance upon our 
poor, mis-created minds? I think you are a believer in Phre- 
nology, and do you not remember that ideality is quite as promi- 
nent a feature of our mental organization, as any of those at whose 
expense you think it is cultivated ? 

A. Jama believer in Phrenology so far as it is supported by 
facts of my own observation ; but would it be fair for you to re- 
cognise its theory as a first truth, and build your argument upon 
it? May it not prove false ? 

E. Whether the bumpology part of it be true or not, is not 
now to my purpose. The phrenological classification of our 
faculties I believe to be the correct one. We have these mental 
characteristics, these mind-features, as organs, whether they are 
developed in our skulls, hearts, or any other portion of this cor- 
poreal frame ; or whether they are an entirely spiritual essence, 
and wholly independent of our bodily frames. God has given 
them all for use, though none for abuse. ‘The poet, who has been 
granted the power to sing those songs which carry us into other 
and brighter worlds ; the romancer, who creates those bewitching 
palaces, or fairy nooks, or frowning castles, and peoples them 
as he lists, with forms of unnatural beauty, grace, and perfection; 
the novelist, who takes his rule and compass, and marks his chart 
from the real shore around him, and then creates the mimic ves- 
sels with which he is to illustrate the dangers or pleasures of the 
passage across the real sea; or the painter and sculptor, who 
embody their conceptions of the beautiful in the more enduring 
canvass or marble: all these have been endowed, and doubtless 
for wise purposes, with the power which they have displayed. And 
why have we been gifted with that spirit-lyre which thrills to every 
touch of the true musician — which makes our voices but his echo? 

A. But, Ella, do you not think that these faculties are often 
perverted -—that the poet becomes the mere rhapsodist ; the ro- 
mancer, but the maniac dreamer ; and the novelist, but the cari- 
caturist ? if he may even be allowed that praise. For are not all 
our standard works upon education, filled with warnings and de- 
nunciations of the pernicious habit of novel reading ? Does it 
not weaken the mind, and create not only spiritual debility, but 
disease? Who are our inebriate novel-readers ? You are, 
you must be aware, that they are not the wise, firm, and judi- 
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cious. Is not this bump of ideality, if you please, the one y 
is often the ruin of the others? the Judas among the apos 
the Arnold among the patriots, ‘the black ewe’ which is in e 
flock? Is it not the one which we are to fetter and chain, 
enclose amid the strong barriers, and lock with the great 
I was about to say — but no, tt must be sealed up; there mu 
no key-hole —for the little elf would certainly slip through | 
and bewitch all the rest. 

E. I believe that every faculty may be perverted —the 
gination among the rest ; and that it should be our constant s 
so to exercise all our bumps, as for convenience’ sake we 
term them, that none may out-balance, and lead to the perve: 
of others. I acknowledge that this is a great, a fearful task ; 
it is one alloted us—and now, Annette, place vour finger | 
any part of this phrenological chart which is not liable to al 
You cannot find one ; but you may tell me that the abuss 
some are of a more serious character than those of others. G 
ted : but I think those of Imagination are the least. Even Ben 
lence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness, as though confidir 
their good reputation, often make wide-spreading mischief an 
those who would turn their backs, and shut their eyes, even 
little Ideality tocome near. I am serious, Annette, when | 
that the excessive love of the beautiful, sublime, or transcen 
tal, though it may make a man act rather foolishly in this work 
world, yet does not so often lead to injustice and injury te 
fellow creatures, as any other too strongly-cherished passion 

A. But do you not think that self-destruction is a sin? th 
is wrong to incapacitate the mind for the duties of life, or a 
per and cheerful performance of them ? 

E. Ido; but in point of fact I do not see that this is often 
case —at least, not oftener in the case of ideality than of 
other organ. You accuse me of too strongly cherishing, 
frequently indulging the imagination— but it has not the e 
which you attribute to it. Under its influence, I look upon 
past, and ‘Memory, brightening, wears the hues of Hope.’ 
brighter are my imaginings of the future ; and I know not, 
nette, how I could endure these factories, or boarding-house 
I had not the power of escaping from them, at times, into s 
splendid air-castle, surrounded with every luxury, and bean 
with refulgent brightness —and ‘ To Imagine conquers To 
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pine.” | know that there is a sort of cant abroad in society, about 
‘the pernicious effects of novel-reading.” Now I despise the de- 
vourer of all fictitious trash, as much as you do ; and think, with 
you, that they do not constitute the wise and judicious among us. 
But I never saw such a person, who I thought would be doing 
any thing else, unless it was something worse, tf he were not 
reading novels. Those who have no taste for, any thing but the 
lowest order of fiction, and are inveterate devourers of that, are 
those, who, without this predilection, would be, if women, tattlers, 
meddlers, and busy-bodies ; or if men, street-loungers and tavern- 
visiters, and are, perhaps, by their love of reading novels, kept 
out of a vast deal of mischief. 

But there is much said about the poor, ruined females, who 
read of the imaginative until they entirely forget the real — their 
own ideality is lost in that of some ideal heroine. But although 
| have read such things, they have been fiction te me ; for I 
have never seen a female who did not live so much more in the 
actual world, as to be perfectly able to distinguish it from the 
ideal. I do not think there ever was a Dorcasina Sheldon, or 
any one who might have been her prototype. 

A, But you do see silly, lové*sick damsels, and young ladies, 
making themselves very foolish by affecting sentiments and feel- 
ings which they do not possess. 

E. Ido; but I see them quite as often among those who have 
never read a fiction, as among those who have. Look out in the 
actual world, study facts, and you will see that it isso. I have 
sometimes seen a young girl foolishly bestowing her love where 
it ought not to go; and if she is distressed because it meets no 
return, we hear the remark that she had been a reader of novels 
—she had lived among the more perfect heroes of the Ideal, un- 


til she forgot that cruelty and fickleness were the attributes of 


base, earth-born mortals ; but such things happen as often among 
the non-readers, or readers of other literature, as among novel- 
readers. Indeed it would seem that the novel-reader would be 
more upon her guard, as disappointed love is so often the theme 
of our fictions. 

4. Yes; and what more miserable subject could they select ? 
Surely these love-stories are the most trite, insipid, and disgusting 
class of fictions ; and why this feeling is so often made the mas~ 
‘er-Lassion I cannot conjecture. 
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E. Men have been divided into thinking, acting, and f 
beings. The author is of the last class. We will suppos 
to be a novelist, and he is of the class who wish to portr 
passions, which is what he generally delights to do. No 
strongest of these are love, revenge, hatred, ambition, cu 
&c. Peculiar circumstances may make masters of other fee 
as gratitude, &c. ; but none more universally wield the s 
than Love. If he is true to nature, this will be most ofte 
trayed. Did you never notice how often, in the common 
siping circle, or even in the refined, drawing-room cliqu 
love-affairs of their acquaintances are the subjects of con 
tion? ‘The proportion is not greater in the relations of f 
Neither have I such a disgust towards these love-stories a 
profess to entertain. They often contain some of the most 1 
ing, beautiful, and truly spiritualizing passages in our lang 

4. Yes; and when I have heard such passages, | 
thought that the author must have read and observed mucl 
attentively ; or that if she speaks from her own heart, she 
feel as Tully did in his affliction, (if the anecdote related ¢ 
be true,) that he was almost inconsolable for the death 
daughter, until he thought how many fine things might b 
about it. 

E. And I have felt while reading them and, as I th 
beholding the volcanic fire bursting forth from the soul’s qu 
depths, or the phosphorescent light gleaming brightly fortl 
the decaying mass, of that happier world where this powerfi 
sion, unmingled with those darker ones which grow amidst it 
and divested of those circumstances which here make it a s 
of so much misery — I have thought then, that I knew in wha 
sisted the happiness of heaven. Yes; we will not laugh 
love-stories. There was one which I used to read in my chil¢ 
which has never lost its interest tome. It was about a ° 
man who left his home and went to work for his uncle, or 
such relative, and he fell in love with his daughter, and wa 
ling to give seven years services for the privilege of obt 
her for his wife. But he was cruelly disappointed, and offe 
work another seven years, and then again — 

A. You need not go farther. Yes, the story of Jaco! 
Rachel, from beginning to ending, is beautiful, touching 
TRUE. 
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E. Yes, but I have spoken to you of the truth in fiction: 
the display of feelings which find no manifestation in real life ; 


' the solution of enigmas which long have puzzled us ; the con- 
 fession of follies which could not be wrung from the heart by the 


rack or the dungeon ; the exposure of the artificial which has de- 
luded us in the natural world. And what natural principle was 
it that led the little Miss Davidson to make her prose, and her 
poetical narrative, each a love story ? 

A. Not because she was ever in love. Iam sure she could 
never have cherished this dark, bewildering passion, I mean our 
earthly love. But woe would have been for her if she had lived 
and loved. This world could hardly have furnished the being truly 
worthy of her idolatry ; and for her to have met none who might 
receive and return her heart’s warm affections, must have been 
terrible. But now we had better change the subject, had we not: 
ror with your paradoxes about truth being found only in fiction, 
and all that, you have more puzzled than convinced me. You 
have said much to excuse the writers and readers of fiction, but 
intay judgement they are not yet justified. 

E. Iamsorry I have succeeded no better, but have patience, 
and Imay do so yet. You hold to the ‘theory which regards the 
jnagination with a suspicious eye, considering it as a mere em- 
bellishment of human nature, a luxury to be sparingly allowed, 
or even as a positive seduction, to be placed under the vigilant 
police of the other faculties.’ I, on the contrary, regard it as the 
source of many of our purest and liveliest pleasures. ‘That it is 
abused, is no more an argument against its cultivation than the 
occasional deaths and frequent sicknesses of children, and even 
of adults, in fruit time, from too free an indulgence in this luxu- 
ty, ls an argument against its cultivation ; or the too absorbing 
care of some busy operative for her cherished plants, is an argu- 
ment against rearing flowers. God has implanted within us the 
love of the high, and beautiful, end good, for wise purposes ; and 
He has kindly granted us the means of their gratification. He 
might, you know, have made this earth ‘without a flower at all,’ 
and also without delicious fruits and sweet odors, and we could 
have lived as many years as now, avd then have died. Put he 
has blessed us with so-. ething better than mere existence. 

‘This better and other self, whic! : 
and beyond the actual,’ is the parent of many children, Fiction 
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is one. It is Imagination, as most frequently embodied, y 
fested or incarnated. And this mode of manifestation has 
coeval with the earliest literature. The first fictions were as 
and unnatural as they could well be — an unheeded flight int 
regions of tne Ideal. But they were never probably believe 
the infancy of society, any more than the nursery-tales are 
lieved by the child who listens to them with delight, when he 
relish nothing else. And now how foolish is the scruple ot 
parent, who says that her child shall never be told such sto 
I had as lieve, ay, and much rather, tell a child that ‘ three 
men of Gotham went to sea in a bowl,’ as to tell him that t 
ten are twenty ; and those who are not, seem to me wantir 
that true faith which teaches us that when we cease to be 
dren, we put away childish things. Did you ever see the. 
reader of ‘ Arabian Nights,’ who expected that his marbles w 
change to horses, or his top to a flying dragon ¢ No, nor any 

That something, however, within us, which makes these th 
so fascinating, is Implanted by our Creator ; and I should re 
like to see an analysis of its manifestations from the earlies 
cords to the present time —a History of Fiction, by some 
competent to the task. First, the wild legend ; then the ol 
miaunt ; then the historical romance ; then the stilted, old-i 
ioned, ten-volumed novel. The witcheries aiso of the Radeil! 
school, the more modern novels ef Burney and Reche, if [| 
mentioned them all chronologically, and so on down to the | 
when ‘the useiul and the sweet’ were mingled together. 

l. Then you are determined that the sweet shall have 
credit of being mingled with the useful ? 

E. Yes, certainly ; the noveis of Miss Edgeworth have 
ways an excellent moral, and an elevating tone of sentiment 
ning through them. She was the founder of a school in w 
have been many and apt scholars. Then there was Sir Wi 
Scett, the fouucer of the historical novels. He also has had m™ 
and werihy imitators ; and I think these two individuals | 
accomplished more for their fellow beings, than, with all t 
laine, has been yet allowed them. They have redeemed Fic 
{rom the puerile insignificance into which it was sinking. 1 
lave made it the medium of instructios, and a channel t 
worthy of the noblest truths. I have myself gained much va 
vie information from the historical novel, and that, too, wi 
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could not well have been conveyed in any other form: the know- 
ledge of manners, and ways of thinking, acting, and speaking. 

Akin to the historical novel, is that which faithfully delineates 
the present manners, customs, appearance, and natural features, 
of some peculiar, or foreign country. 

Then there are the novels of the new school of Dickens, Mar- 
ryatt, and others, in which the aim is to portray the feelings, man- 
ners, &c., as naturally as possible : as much in accordance, not 
only with real life, but also common life. Hitherto the novelist 
had laid his scenes in high circles, and even there, in such a 
manner as to give rise to the truism, that ‘history is life as it is, 
fection as it should be.’ And this was true. Virtue was too often 
rewarded here, and vice too signally punished, to be in accor- 
dance with our observations of real life. But there was pleasure 
in this, such as Chorley says we feel in reading the story of Cin- 
derilla. The teeling that Providence protects the injured and 
innocent, even in its display when the little slipper so perversely 
refused to fit any foot but that of the poor and neglected little 
princess, 

Dickens has been said to have descended into the filth and 
mire, and sought tor the gems which he knew were there. Bulwer, 
another novelist, is very odious to some ; but I like what little I 
nave read of him much better than their strictures would have 
led me to anticipate. I should think it his aim to show that there 
is still some good, even in the vilest ; that God’s image is never 
entirely effaced; but if this is not the case, he has no aim. Both 
ne and Dickens have occasionally true and beautiful passages, 
which [ think would suit their own country less than ours. Now 
you know what I mean by the union of ‘the sweet and the use- 
ul’— (for I will spare you the original Latin.) You will see 
‘instance of it in our late village paper. The story of ‘Mrs. 
lrad-about ’ has done more good than half-a-dozen serinons 0} 
‘ssays ; and so well was the character drawn, that a dozen of ou} 
good dames have taken the portrait for their own likeness. 

4d. Yes, that did some good ; but only so far as it was true, 
Now why can we not have more real stories about people who 
nave actually lived, and had their real failings and virtues 

E. An article about a Mrs. Gad-about, calling her by her rea! 
fame, &c., would not have done half the good, It would have 
produced but little effect for the better. 
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how often, in fictitious tales, we see a real transcript of he he; 
and a slightly disguised account of real circumstances. 

A. But why can we not have more real accounts, with all 
embellishments of a lively imagination? More such bool 
Stephens’ Travels, Miss Sedgewick’s Letters from Abro 
People will have some light reading as well as some light | 
versation, but yet [ do not like the Fiction. 

E. I believe the rarity of such works as those, is cause 
the difficulty of their production. They are indeed charm 
But in works of Fiction there is, besides the incident, and im: 
ry, style, &c., the pleasure of beholding the artistical skill 
which our author has Jaid his plot, and carried out his plan. 

A. You are very plausible, Ella, in your defence of Ficti 
but I had rather observe those plots, if I may reverently sa 
which are laid by an Almighty Hand. I know then that the 
is to be good, and feel always satisfied with the manner of 
execution. 

E. Are you always satisfied, Annette ? Does the end alw 

ppear right ? 

Perhaps it may not look right to me now, but I can bel 
that it is so. I stand like the Jew at the outer gate of the T 
ple, and let Faith, like the high priest, enter the holy of hol 
resting satisfied with the assurance that the Divine presenc 
indeed there, 

FE, And J, Annette, can try to do this likewise. I believe 
proper indulgence of the imagination to be no barrier to the 
joyment of all that is afforded us by observation. — Look with 
upon this beautiful landscape. It is not less lovely to me beca 
I can aiso enjoy this delightful poem, suggested by, and desc 
tive of, its beauties ; and this elegant print, in which are del 
ated its features, I love it all the better for affording me s 
varied pleasure. And could I see its peculiar beauties harm 
ously blended in one beautiful picture, with those of some ot 
landscape, my delight would not be lessened. I should lov 
look upon the Venus de Medicis, though I knew that so beaw 
a form has never in reality existed : that the sculptor took as 
models, many of the most beautiful maidens, whose different be 
ties were concentrated in this one figure. 

We love to behold, as nearly as possible, the realization of 
ideas of the beautiful and perfect. It is in the spiritual worl 
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in the natural: we wish to behold the perfection of mind and 
character so strongly delineated, that it may seem real. It is 
some draw-back to the pleasure, that no such beings have ever 
existed, but we have much enjoyment left. 

You will say, perhaps, that the indulgence of these witcheries 
is dangerous. It may be so; but remember, Annette, that the 
power is wholly our own, to convert an active imagination into a 
curse or a blessing. * * 
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Hail, Love Divine! all hail! O Lord, 
While bending low before Thy shrine, 
We joy to find within Thy word, 
This soul-inspiring truth of Thine — 


That Thou art Love — Love every where, 
And through all time, full, perfect, pure ; 
[In blessed gifts as free as air, 
And as Thy truth unchanging, sure, 


All nature too confirms this love — 
The rising sun, the falling shower, 
The star- bespangled heavens above, 
Display Thy goodness as Thy power. 


All living things speak forth Thy praise, 
All show Thy universal care, 

And, in their own appointed ways, 
Unite Thy mercy to declare. 


On the dark face of Chaos deep, 
With love divine Thy Spirit breathed, 
And Order waked from out her sleep, 
With glory crowned, with beauty wreathed. 


°T was Heaven’s first law; yet man so blest, 
In notes discordant clanged bis lyre, 

And thus the law of Love ‘transgressed, 
And silenced all the heavenly choir. 


But God hath sent His Son to men, 
To lead them to their home above, 
That heaven and earth may strike again 
The harp of everlasting love. 


O let this Love our souls inspire, 
This love unchanging, boundless, free ; 
And while we wonder and admire, 
The praise, O Lord, we give to Thee. ELLEN. 
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PRAYER IN A SICK-ROOM. 


Our Physician was a praying man. ‘ Many a time and ¢ 
was he known to retire from his study after he had returned fy 
visiting his patients, and there on his bended knees, give ven 
the feelings of his heart in audible prayer —beseeching the | 
ther of mercies and the Giver of every good and perfect gift. 
have compassion on the sick, and to give him all of that wisd 
which was necessary for one who professed the healing art. / 
he would often, when a patient was very sick or in great distre 
retire from the sick room, and in another apartment pour out 
soul to God in prayer, in behalf of the sick and the distressed. 

But he was entirely averse to praying ina sick-room. He y 
often heard to say that he never but once, in the whole course 
forty years’ practice, knew prayer in a sick room to do any go 
and then, he believed that it was the means of saving life. 

Our Physician said, that once he had a patient by the name 
Nute, who was afflicted with a swelling in the throat. It | 
come to a crisis, and for several days Capt. Nute, (as he y 
called,) had taken nothing as nourishment, excepting what 
had received by wetting his mouth with a feather dipped in m 
and water. It was early in the morning, and the Physician 
by the bed-side of the apparently dying man. In one hand, 
held his watch ; in the other, the wrist of his patient. Pulsat: 
was nearly gone ; and momentarily was the grim messenger « 
pected to make his appearance. ‘The door opened, and Pomp: 
a colored man who lived hard by, entered the room. He : 
proached the bed with the inquiry, ‘ How Cap’n Noot du °’ 

‘Oh,’ said the Physician, ‘he is a dying man !’ 

‘Why you no sabe um °’ said Pompey. 

‘I have done every thing which I can, in the line of my p 
fession,’ said the Physician, ‘and if my prayers could be answ 
ed, the Captain would be saved ; but I have lost my influence 
the Throne of Grace. Pompey, nothing but praayer cn save ¢ 
friend ; the Lord may save him in answer to your prayers. A 
now, even this moment, pray that the Lord may spare him, a 
let not his blood be upon your head because you shrank fr 
duty.’ 

Pompey fell upon his knees, clasped his hands, rolled his wh 
eyes up into his head, and thus commenced: ‘Oh Lord, pleé 
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are Cap’n Noot !’ He then raised himself up to see what efiect 


*? 7 : 
t had upon the Capt.; then fell upon his knees again, saying, 


‘Oh Lord, please spare Cap’n Noot —he good man — he build 


perry good cider-mill !’— Again Pompey raised himself up, and 
looked upon the Captain. Seeing his face of a dark crimson, 
while he appeared to be struggling with the agonies of death, the 
negro’s indignation was aroused against his Maker. He stamped 
with his foot, smote his fists, and (while his whole frame trembled 
with violent emotion) exclaimed, ‘ You can spare him jes well’s 
not, if ye ony mine to!’ 

This had the desired effect. The Captain’s risible muscles 
cave way, and he burst into a laugh. ‘The Physician raised his 
patient, to prevent him from strangling while discharging the 
corrupt matter from his throat ; and when the Captain was again 
laid back upon his bed, he called Pompey to him, and putting a 
five dollar note in his hand, said, ‘There, my good fellow, accept 
that. You have by your prayers caused the swelling in the Cap- 
tain’s throat to break, and thereby saved his life — for which we 
all owe you much.’ 

Pompey called every morning to inquire for ‘Cap’n Noot ;’ 
and one morning, when the Captain was so far recovered as to 
be able to walk by leaning upon the shoulder of Pompey, they 
took a walk to the barn-yard, where Pompey had his choice of 
one of five cows. The tears trickled down the dark visage of the 
honest negro—he thanked the Captain a thousand times, and 
promised that he would daily remember him in his prayers. 

Our Physician often said, he feared that the mirth which Pom- 
pey’s prayer occasioned, might lead some to suppose that he 
ridiculed sacred things; but he comforted himself by reflecting, 
that the end justified the means which were used to save a fellow 
being from the jaws of death. JEMIMA. 
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CHAPTERS ON THE SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 


Isabel. We have a broad field before us this evening, my « 
girls —one that might occupy us months, so rich, hidden, 
exhaustless are its stores ; so varied and interesting its beau 
Do you wish to know the depths of the ‘dark blue sea?’ V 
formations are going on perpetually on its dreary and sun 
floor ? says Metcalf. Do you wish to know how lakes and s 
cliffs are formed ? and how the giant mountains were upheé¢ 
from their watery beds ? The present improved state of Geo 
will show you causes now in operation, in different parts of 
world, sufficient to explain these grand phenomena. In then 
of storms, earthquakes, and deluges, you will perceive or 
harmony, and beauty, to constitute ‘the circle of eternal cha 
which is the life of nature.’ 

inn. For storms, earthquakes, and deluges, in the cha 
they effect, act in obedience to laws as immutable as those 
guide the planets in their orbits. 

Ellinora. But tell me, Isabel, ‘how lakes and cliffs are form 
how giant mountains were upheaved from their watery beds.’ 

I. And I may use as many chemical terms as I please, an 
understood by you all ! 

E. Ahme! I fear not. Bertha and I took Comstock’s ( 
mistry from the library, and, as you directed, read what he 
of chemical attraction and affinity, of Voltaic electricity or 
vanism, of oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen — of the comb 
bility of metals, action of the Voltaic battery, &c., &c. Ica 
a great many new and pleasing ideas ; but they are so s 
confused! I know I can systemize them by a thorough per 
of the work. But I have not had leisure for this, and hence 1 
be allowed to interrupt you with my inquiries. 

I, As often as you please, my dear. With regard to } 
question, Nora, there are various and conflicting opinions. 

Alice. Mr. W., in his lectures on ‘ Natural Science,’ alli 
to the Huttonian and Wernerian theories, when speakin; 
Geology. 

I. Yes; these theories are so called for their founders, | 
ton and Werner. They were both founded on the univers 
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conceded fact, that the crust of the earth, from the tops of the 
highest mountains to the lowest depths ever reached by man, has 
been at some time in a fluid state. 

E. Let me shape my ideas of fluidity. Chemistry says that by 
introducing caloric into a solid — ice for instance — the attraction 
of the particles that compose the body, is equalized, so that it is 
the same in every direction ; then the particles move among 
themselves with perfect freedom, as in water, and this is fluidity. 

I. Very well, Nora. ‘A fluid,’ says Comstock in his ‘ Natu- 
ral Philosophy,’ ‘is a Substance whose particles are easily moved 
among each other, as air and water.” What can you tell me of 
caloric ? I wish you to understand the meaning of the term 
perfectly. | , 

E, I find that it is not, as | have long supposed, synonymous 
with heat ; but a cause, of which heat is the effect ; and it may 
exist in bodies which to our touch seem intensely cold; and this 
coldness is not a thing of itself, but 1s owing to the loss of caloric 
which the hand sustains in touching a body colder than itself ; 
and this loss of caloric arises from the tendency of caloric to 
equalization. And so it is known, dear Isabel, that this globe was 
once a floating ball of floating particles. How is this demon- 
strated ? 

I. By the structure of the primitive rocks, by the regular 
crystals which they contain, and by the organic remains found in 
all secondary rocks. 

4A, Please tell me just what is meant by organic remains. 

I, Combe, in his ‘Constitution of Man,’ says, ‘ An organized 
being is one that derives its existence from a previously existing 
organized being, which subsists on food, which grows, attains 
maturity, decays, and dies.’ Animals and vegetables are orgamc 
bodies ; minerals, inorganic. Organic remains are called fossils 
likewise, 

4. And these become pelrifactions by a gradual decomposition, 
and substitution of stony manner for the particles of the fossil lost 
in the process of decay. Are there no such remains found in 
the rocks first formed ? 

I. None. But the secondary rocks are full of them. Mather 
says, ‘The ocean has not always been confined to its present bed; 
for rocks, composed mostly of the remains of various marine 
animals, are found in almost every country. These are not con- 
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fined to detached masses, but often form extensive layers 
strata, as they are called, of many miles, and often of many h 
dreds of miles in extent. They occur in valleys, and they. 
the highest mountains ; and their thickness varies from a 

inches to several hundred feet. Nearly all of these remains be 
those of animals formed for living only in the water, the sea m 
at some time, have covered all the land for a considerable per 
We see, then, that the relative levels of the continents and oce 
must have changed; and one of two conclusions follows: { 
the ocean has fallen below its former level and exposed the 

land, or that the continents have been raised and made to eme 
from the ocean. 

We find the remains of animals and plants, imbedded in 
rocks, not only near the surface of the earth, but at the dept! 
hundreds and thousands of feet. Another point deserves att 
tion. ‘These remains are not of every kind, jumbled togeth 
but particular species belong to particular strata, where, 
general, they appear to have grown, died, and been imbedd 
Many of the rocks are several hundred feet in thickness, and 
strata of each exhibit distinct species and genera of anim 
These cannot have penetrated the vast masses under which tl 
are entombed, and the succession of different animals shews t 
the strata must have been formed in succession, and each mt 
at some time, have been the uppermost stratum, in and u 
which the animals were deposited, and afterwards covered 
succeeding strata. In the lower secondary rocks, the orga 
remains are almost entirely different from the existing genera | 
species of animals and plants ; and in proportion as the ro 
are of more recent origin, lying successively upon the lower or 
the fossils approach more and more nearly to the animals: 
plants in existence. The fossil remains of animals, not nov 
existence, entombed in solid rocks, present us with durable m 
uments of the great revolutions which the earth has undergon 
remote periods of time, and open to us a new page for our st! 
and investigation in the great book of nature. 

“1, Have not the marine remains which are found in our h 
mountains been imputed to the deluge ? 

I. ‘Those upon and near the surface only. The deluge, in 
time of Noah, was of recent origin, compared with the cause: 
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the phenomena which I have been describing. These must have 
operated during countless ages. 

Ann. And this fact Erwin Haskell assumes, as the very cor- 
ner stone of his skepticism. Pray, how do you reconcile it with 
the Mosaic account of the creation, Isabel ? 

J, Commentators on this point are agreed, that day is put for 
any indefinite period of time. The scriptures tell us that a day 
is as a thousand years, and a thousand years as a day, with God. 
He knows no past, no future ; but with Him all is ‘‘ one eterna! 
now,” 

Ann, I thank you, my dear Isabel. Now please inform us 
how these rocks were deposited from their fluid state. 


I, Werner, and all of his school, contended that the crust of 


the globe was reduced to a state of fluidity by water ; and that 
the same agency was exerted in producing all depositions, and 
allthe varied aspects which the earth at present wears. Dr. 
Hutton and his disciples imputed all to caloric. Geologists of the 
present day adopt parts of each of these theories. Cleveland 
says of Hutton’s theory, —In stratified minerals, there is, in 
general, a remarkably distinct and sudden transition from one 
stratum to another ; and, in many cases, contiguous strata are 
totally unlike each other. Soft strata of clay are sometimes 
‘ound under beds of limestone ; and loose sand is sometimes in- 
terposed between indurated strata. It is sufficient to ask, Could 
these facts exist if minerals had been formed by the fusion of 
masses of sand and gravel, or consolidated by the injection of 
melted matter among loose grains of different substances promis- 
cuously mingled? Could, for example, certain varieties of 
anthracite lose their bitumen by heat, and yet retain their pyrites, 
composed in part of sulphur ? Cleveland says that there is much 
in Werner’s theory, merely hypothetical ; yet he favors its gene- 
ral features. So does Lyell, if I recollect aright. I will give 
you its synopsis, as published by Cleveland : 

‘At some former period, this globe has, for a long time, been 
covered with water to a greater depth than the original altitude 
ofthe highest mountains. This immense body of water was then 
‘ranquil, or very nearly so, and contained in solution all the 
materials of which the present crust of the globe is composed. 
In this state, chemical deposites, exhibiting more or less of a 
Crystalline structure, were gradually made, and invested the 
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nucleus of the globe. These deposites constitute the prin 
rocks, consisting of granite, gneiss, mica, slate, granular | 
stone, &c., and are distinguished by their crystalline struct 
and total want of organic remains. During this period, mo 
the highest mountains were formed ; for their summits consi 
primitive rocks. But by a gradual subsidence of the waters 
summits of the highest mountains were left naked ; the tran 
ity of the waters was disturbed, and currents were consequé 
produced. By these currents, the naked rocks would be y 
and partially disintegrated; and the grains or fragments thus 
duced, would be diffused through the mass of waters. Ther 
formed at this period would, of course, consist partly of cher 
and partly of mechanical deposites. They would also lie ove: 
primitive rocks ; but in consequence of the diminished altitu 
the waters, they would appear at a lower level, often restin 
the declivities of primitive mountains. Many of the rocks of 
period contain the remains of marine animals and plants. 
organic remains make their first appearance in rocks of 
period, it is supposed that the rocky shores, which had rec 
emerged from the great deep, were passing to a habitable s 
Hence this class embraces what are called transition rocks. 
the level of the great ocean still continuing to sink, more e: 
sive portions of the earth’s surface were left exposed te 
increasing violence of the currents, and the solution which 
at first chemical, now became in a great degree compos 
grains or comminuted fragments, detatched from the older r 
Hence the minerals of this period consist chiefly of mecha 
deposites. They lie over the two preceding classes, but 
appear at a lower level, in consequence of a greater subsid 
of the waters. ‘This class is composed of the secondary r 
and embraces sandstone, limestone, gypsum, chalk, basalt, 
varieties of greenstone, coal, &c. Extensive portions 0: 
crust of the globe had now become dry; new species and gé 
of animals inhabited the waters, or dwelt on the land, ' 
numerous vegetables adorned the shores, and other parts 0 
earth’s surface. Hence the secondary rocks abound with or; 
remains both of animals and vegetables.”’ 

E. Well, this is highly entertaining. Would that it 
demonstrable! To me it all seems more than probable 
‘who can decide when doctors disagree?’ But do these ! 
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invariably appear in this regular order of position and juxtaposi- 
tion, Isabel ¢ 

I. Except where there has been a disturbing force, such as 
an earthquake or volcano. By these they are often thrown into 
inclined and even vertical positions. 

Ann. Do volcanos and earthquakes proceed from the same 
cause ? 

I Yes; and often accompany each other. 

E. Please tell me whence and how they come. Now, dear 
Isabel, do not disappoint me by telling me of some half dozen 
conflicting theories. Give me the opinion of some geologist 
whose tpse diait 1 can regard as an authority. 

I. I can give you Professor Silliman’s views. I found them in 
the American edition of Bakewell’s Geology. But I must tell 
you that he says, ‘‘ We do not even say, that we believe that 
such events as we have attempted to describe did actually happen; 
we only say that their existence is consistent with the known 
properties of the chemical elements, and with the physical laws 
of our planet.’ He says, *‘ The act of creating energy, admitted 
alike by reason and philosophy, necessarily implies the production 
of all the elements of which our physical universe is composed.”’ 
He does not mean, you know, the five elements of the ancients, 
put the half a hundred of modern science. ‘‘ If we suppose that 
the first condition of the created elements of our planet, was a 
state of freedom, the globe being a mass of uncombined combus- 
libles and metals, and that the waters, the atmosphere, and 
chlorine, and iodine, and perhaps hydrogen, were suddenly 
added; it will be obvious from what we know of the properties 
of these elements, that the reaction, awakening energies before 
dormant, would produce a general and intense ignition, and a 
combustion of the whole surface of the planet.” 

E. Do stop, dear Isabel, while I look out the definition of 
ignition. Well for me that 1 had the precaution to attach Wor- 
cester ; and well for us, Bertha, that we read Chemistry. Under 
other circumstances, these technicalities would have rendered 
this interesting subject nearly unintciligible. 

I, Yes; some knowledge of chemistry is an indispensable 


pre-requisite in the study of Geolog Silliman adds, ‘Potassium, 
sodium and phosphorus would fiv:! blaze, and would immedi- 


ately communicate the heat necessary to bring on the action 
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between the other metals and combustibles, in relation to 0; 
and chlorine, and in relation to each other. Thus a x 
conflagration would be the first step in chemical action. | 
manner might be formed the fixed alkalies, the earths, and st 
and rocks, —the metallic oxides properly so called, —cai 
of iron,—the acids, including the muriatic, — and _ ultim 
the salts, and chlorides, alkaline, earthy and metallic, and 
other compounds. In such circumstances, there would al 
great commotion ; steam, vapors and gasses would be sud 
evolved in vast quantities, with explosive violence ; the ir 
derable agents, heat, light, electricity and magnetism, 
attraction in various forms, would be active in an inconce! 
degree, and the recently oxydized crust of the earth wou 
torn with violence, producing fissures and caverns, disloc; 
and contortions, and obliquity of strata; and it would e 
where bear marks of an energy then general, but now only 
and occasional.” 

E. Oh, how delightful! So this earth was one vast mag 
one grand voltaic battery, producing in its operations resu 
far above those effected by chemists in their laboratoric¢ 
energy and magnificence, as this world is superior to their 
tiny apparatus in size! But how does Prof. Silliman knov 
the convulsions whose traces we now meet occasionally in 
mountains and ledges, — how does he know that they were 
veneral ? How does he know that green fields and spar 
streams are not now as they came from the hand of the Cre 

I. You forget those signals of change found in the or, 
remains of the secondary rocks, in the vast deposites of ve 
bles of ancient times, which make our beds of coal— sup} 
says Metcalf, which will last a thousand years after all the 
on the surface of our continent shall have been consumed. 
process is still going on at the mouths and on the kanks 0: 
rivers, for the supply of future continents. 

B. Future continents, dear Isabel ¢ 

I. Yes. Metcalf says that earthquakes are upheavins 
earth from the bed of the sea, forming new islands, destin 
become the nuclei of future continents; that the present bed ¢ 
ocean is composed of the pulverized and dissolved fragmet 
ten thousand hills, mountains and plains ; that the time has 
when our mountains did not exist — and the time is coming | 
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they will cease to exist ; that through all past time, as far as we 
ean trace it, the land and sea have been perpetually changing 
places ; that the great sandy deserts are but the comminuted 
lragments of ancient mountains ; that the more level portions of 
the Atlantic States are only the ruins of the south-eastern slope 
of the Alleghanies, disintegrated and worked down in the progress 
of ages, into the sea ; that the deep channel of the mighty Hud- 
son has been gradually formed, during the progress of revolving 
ages, by the congregated rills and streams that drain the High- 
lands; that the Kentucky, Cumberland and Tennessee rivers, 
have furrowed out deep beds through solid limestone, and that 
the gorge through which Cedar creek runs, was produced in the 
same way — except that the upper portion of the great limestone 
bed was very hard in one place, and resisted the action of the 
water, which dissolved and carried away the inferior portions, 
thus forming that beautiful arch, the Natural Bridge. By then 
action on their rocky bed, the Niagara Falls have receded fifty 
vards within the last forty years. 

EH. You frighten me, Isabel! If this excavation continue at 
tuis rate, the time is not very far distant when it will reach Lake 
Evie, and then only a tame, monotonous river will ‘drag its slow 
iength along,’ from Erie to Ontario. 

4. And unlike most wonders of the world, Niagara can leave 
u0 tokens of its having been. ’Tis something to wander 


ra | 


“amidst ruins, there to track 
Fallen statues and buried greatness o’er a land 
Which was the mightiest in its old command, 
And is the loveliest.” 

E. Dear Alice, let us start for Niagara tomorrow. 

f, According to Mr. Lyell’s calculations, if the action is not 
accelerated, the Falls must occupy 30,000 years in reaching 
Lake Erie, which is twenty five miles distant ; and they must 
uave required 10,000 years in the excavation thus far. 

i. I confess that this view of things, intensely interesting as 
itis, does not please me. It was not strenge that Herculaneum 
and Pompeii should pass away, with Vesuvius so near. But it is 
hot easy to believe that this continent, that these United States, 
‘separated as they are from all destroying energies, will ever 
cease to exist. 


I, Look at the ruins of Central America, my dear Alice. 
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What tale do they tell of the past? what prophecies unfol 
the future ? They furnish a key to past revolutions, whic! 
art can counterfeit ; and arguments in favor of the doctrine 
have just been discussing, which no sophistry can evade. 
antiquarian makes his way through masses of earth bearing t 
nearly one thousand years old, to a city fifty miles in circ 
ference ! he paces stately and beautiful temples 750 feet in le 
and 600 feet in breadth ; he finds bas-reliefs and inscripti 
large frontispieces upon which are female figures with chil 
in their arms, all in stucco relief; and galleries filled with s 
mens of sculpture, images, beads, &c. He finds hieroglyph 
but they are perfectly unintelligible. What greater cha 
can be conceived than we see in this 

A. None, surely. What melancholy reflections grow o 
them, my dear Isabel! what arguments for humility ! 

I. Metcalf says,— What can be more magnificent thar 
unceasing transposition of matter, by which the surface of 
earth is forever renewed ! Old things pass away and all th 
become new. ‘Lhe air, the earth and the ocean are forev 
motion under the guidance of unchangable laws. Not 
Memphis and ‘Thebes, Balbec and Jerusalem, Athens and Ri 
shall crumble into ruins, and mingie their elements with the g 
whole, — but the everlasting hills shall also be removed ; y 
nature shail continue to ‘flourish in immortal youth, unhurt : 
the war of elements, the wreck of matter, and the crus 
worlds.’ 

But it is so late, my dear girls, we must finish our conversé 
at another time. 

E. Please tell me first, does Prof. Silliman suppose t 
voltaic powers which caused such convulsions in the crust of 
earth, to be still active in causing volcanoes and earthquake: 

I. Yes. He says, ‘ Supposing that such was the actual : 
of things, it is obvious that the oxydated crust of the globe w 
still cover a nucleus, consisting of metallic and inflammable 1 
ter. Of course, whenever air and water, or saline and acid ft 
might chance to penetrate to this internal magazine, the s 
violent action which we have already supposed to have happ* 
upon the surface, would recur, and the confinement and pres 
of the incumbent strata, increasing the effects a thousand | 
would necessarily produce the phenomena of earthquakes 
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and voleanoes. Still, it is equally obvious, that every recurrence 
of such events, must oxydize the earth deeper and deeper, and 
if the point should ever be attained, when water or air ceased to 
reach the inflammable nucleus, or the nucleus were all oxydized, 
the phenomenon must cease, and every approximation towards 
this point would render them less frequent.” He supposes that 
they are less frequent now than formerly. In this position he is 
not sustained by Metcalf. He supposes the number of volcanoes 
to correspond with the amount of chemical action. This must be 
regulated by the amount of matter, and, of course, be the same 
at all periods. D. 





OUR HOME. 


O, if there be one little spot 
More dear than all beside, 
To which we ever love to turn, 
As down life’s stream we glide — 
Where fancy’s brightest visions oft 
Have burst upon our view, 
It is the spot we knew our home, 
When life and hope were new. 


’Tis there the warblers of the grove 
‘Their sweetest carols sing; 

The trees are there more beauriful, 
And brighter wild-flowers spring ; 

The waters of the rippling stream 
More gently flow along ; 

Greener its banks, and sweeter far 
‘The music of its song. 


Let others boast of brighter lands 
Where bloom the orange flowers — 
Of palaces, and rural charms 
That far exceed all curs: 
It mav be so; yet ’tis a point 
We need not now discuss — 
Theirs, if it be a lovelier land, 
Would seem not so to us. 


For O, there is a magic charm 
Around our youthful home — 

A charm we may not elsewhere find, 
‘Though far abroad we roam. 

A magic hand engraved it on 
The tablet of the heart, 

And never sball its lovely scenes 
iyom memory depart. 
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A FIRE-SIDE SCENE. 


A huge rock-maple fire was burning brightly on the old kit 
hearth, which was nicely swept with a new hemlock broom, 
surrounded by a group of smiling boys and girls, with 
David in their midst. 

‘Come, uncle David,’ said Frank, ‘tell us about burnin; 
Miami Indians.’ 

Uncle David gave a shrug with his shoulders, scratchec 
head, rolled the tobacco over and over in his mouth, gave a 
sigh, and said, ‘Oh, that was a horrid affair! The Miami: 
the most beautiful fields of corn my eyes ever beheld ; it 
then in the milk, —just fit to roast,—and our army destr 
the whole.’ 

‘But,’ said Frank, ‘that is not what I asked you to tell- 
us about burning the Indians.’ 

‘Well, Frank, I suppose I must tell you something abot 
said uncle David, ‘but 1 would rather net, for the thoughts y¥ 
the remembrance of that horrid massacre sets afioat, curdl 
blood in my veins. Jam glad the Indians were heathen— 
they been Christians, I should dread meeting their souls in 
ther world. — It was the 20th of August 1794, that our arm 
the Indians on the banks of the Miami, and gained a com 
victory over them. We lost something like an hundred o: 
men, and to revenge our loss, we managed matters so adi 
that we surrounded their villages, set them on fire, and € 
Indian that tried to escape was driven with the point o! 
bayonet back into the flames, and burned up alive. Ye: 
burned them all u»—- women, children, and all. Gh, their h 
yells and groans! how many times 1 have heard them u 
creams. I am glad the Indians were heathen.’ 

‘And what else did you do, uncle David,’ said Frank, ‘ be 
massacreing the poor Indians, burnmg their viliages, an 
such cruel things ©’ 

‘Oh,’ said Uncle David, ‘we roasted the Indians’ hogs 
corn, and our army had fine picking, I assure you.’ 

‘Uncle David,’ said Frank, after a long pause, ‘do you. 
‘Uncle Sam”? is a Christian, to give you a pension for bei 
that scrape °’ 
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‘Why — yes —sartin,’ said Uncle David, with evident pertur- 
bation, ‘they were heathen, boy —they were heathen — wheugh 
—wheugh — Frank, draw Uncle David a mug of cider to clear 
the cobwebs from his throat, and he will sing, ‘‘ Hail Indepen- 


2? 3 


dence. | TABITHA., 





FARMER’S HOMESTEAD, 


[ have just been looking at a beautiful print of New England 
rural scenery. It is a winter’s evening, and the farm-house on 
the sheltered slope, stands relieved against the dull gray sky. 
A single sleigh is swiftly skimming the crusted snow ; and how 
natural is that rude log bridge, so carelessly thrown over the 
viystalized brook! And the long icicles, depending in a glitter- 
ing fringe —I am sure they must have been real. 

And here is another picture. It is a morning in spring, and 
the farmer is driving his loaded team from the long barn ; and 
there is his house, smiling so brightly in the sun’s bright beams. 
And here his plough, cart, hoe, and spade, are seade for the 
laborer’s service. 

| love to see the artist’s skill so carefully exercised in humble 
scenes, and these exquisite delineations must have a charm for 
allin whom the love of simplicity has not been superceded by 
the artificial splendors of fashionable life. 

[ inust look again at this old farmer. He reminds me of many 
a rustic acquaintance of days gone by; and doubtless he is a 
happy, loved, and useful man. ‘That humble home is to him a 
Paradise, and we will willingly accede to his affirmation, that it 
isthe Eden of this dark world. In this happy belief, however, 
he is not alone—for almost all his neighbors have the same 
opinion of their own snug nestling-place. K.ach will tell you that 
his farm is, all things considered, the best in EL. ; and H. is sure- 
ly the pleasantest town in the State; and our State, in many 
things, goes ahead of all New England ; and New England takes 


the lead in the Union, and the United States beats all the rest of 


the world. And so, Mr. Farmer, we will willingly leave you to 


+ . . e 1. ae 
that choicest spot of earth, your own little homesteac 
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THE SILVER CUP. 


Many years ago — for it was when quite a little girl—]_ 
one of Miss Edgeworth’s fascinating stories, entitled, Tur 
ver Cur. I have not a distinct recollection of the tale, b 
was much like this : 

A gentleman who had been very kind to some of the poor ] 
lish operatives, was about to leave them ; and they wishe 
present him with a token of esteem and gratitude. And sc 
some extra exertions, they were endeavoring to procure lh 
silver cup. There was a beautiful character in the tale, 
won my admiration. Her name, I think, was Laura. But it 
not her who impressed the feeling upon my heart, which wil 
suffer the tale to be wholly forgotten. I thought then, ‘1 
could the gentleman take pleasure in the thought, that these 
girls had lengthened their dreary hours of toil, to present 
with this bauble ? Their gratitude must have been pleasit 
him, but 1 think not the way in which it was manifested. 
inust have caused him sorrow.’ And yet the authoress n 
intimated that the children were mistaken in their metho 
evincing their afiection; and doubtless she thought they | 
right. 

I have now the same feeling when IJ see the gratuitous co 
butions of many operatives, who cannot well afford to give, 
whose presents are not needed by the recipients. And, oh ! 
revolting is the conduct of those who strive, for selfish purp 
to work upon the kindest feelings of the girls who are under 
influence ; and not only ‘take all they can get,’ but ‘ get all 
can.’ 

There are girls in Lowell, who are constantly called upot 
contributions to charitable objects, who need the charity tl 
selves. One of my acquaintance gave seventy-five cents 
collection, which was to purchase a present of books for 
sabbath school teacher, when she had but one poor handkere 
which she was sometimes obliged to wash and iron Su 
mornings. 

Some give here, when their relatives at home are sufferin, 
want; and some give to religious societies, even when the) 
themselves in debt. Not in England, alone, have the poor of 
tives toiled to present a rich man with a sILvER CUP. L. 
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SKETCHES OF THE PAST, No’s 8, 9. 


’ 
JACK EASTMAN. 


Jack Eastman was born, I believe, about the year 1780. He 
was the grandson of the Eastman who, with General Stark and 
three others, was taken prisoner, while they were trapping bea- 
ver on Baker river, about 1750. He was a townsman of ‘The 
Unfortunate Man,’ but not like him did he seem to be ever the 
sport of adverse fate. 

In his earlier years, he was not only the favorite of his parents, 
but also of Dame Fortune. He was the idol of his mother, and 


she, though a woman of superior intellect, made him the dandy of 


his native town. He had a horse to ride to meeting, and wore a 
scarlet coat, like ‘a fine old English gentleman, all of the olden 
time.’ 

Now, young Jack was not only his mother’s pet and tdol, but 
was considered a very shrewd wag, by the whole neighborhood. 
He was buoyant, active, witty, and capable of acquiring know- 
ledge with much facility, when he chose to apply himself; for he 
only attended school at his own option. 

At the age of eighteen, Jack was fitted for college ; but he 
resolved to study Medicine, and went to Hanover to attend the 
medical lectures. Here he became acquainted with some colle- 
gians, and liking their intercourse he resolved to enter college. 
He was admitted into the sophomore class, but now took it into 


3 


his head that he would ‘study human natur,’ and he neglected 
his books for the society of a club of idle, jovial fellows — some 
in college, and some out — with whom he passed most of his time 
in vain amusement. Jack, however, came out of college safe 
and sound, and though nothing betiered, it may be doubted if he 
had grown any worse. He received his baccalaureate, and after 
that an ensign’s commission in the United States Army, and was 
stationed at Detroit. 

Jack had a military turn, and it was expected that he would 
make a very bright officer ; for he had once commanded a volun- 
teer company of boys, a sort of Calathumpian Band, and 
acquitted himself with honor. And he was now popular among 
his comrades, was soon promoted to a lieutenancy, and afterward 


(0a brevet-captaincy, and made paymaster of the port at Detroit, 
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Things had gone on very swimmingly with Jack, for a num 
of years, but then broke out the war of 1812, and he was ca 
into actual service, and commanded the artillery at the little | 
tle of Brownston. The surrender of General Hull followed, 
Eastman was of course a prisoner. He was allowed his par 
and returned with his wife and child to his native place. He cs 
in ‘gentleman style,’ and thus he lived for two or three ye 
being a prisoner at liberty, under pay, but bound to no sery 

In 1814, his exchange was effected ; and he was called | 
settlement by the government, and accounted a defaulter in 
sum of $18,000. Eastman plead that the British took the mo 
from him, but this did not satisfy Uncle Sam, who institute 
suit against him, but it never came to an issue. 

He was now out of the service, had no employment, and | 
or no revenue, but what he drew from his mother. He bee: 
dispirited, diseased, somewhat deranged, and lived from | 
time an obscure life. He died at the age of forty-seven. 

‘Alas! poor Yorick.’ Thy morning sun shone brightly, bu 
noon it was buried in clouds and darkness. Nature gifted t 
with endowments, which never fulfilled their destiny, for t 
hadst ever too feeling a heart, and too loose a conscience. 


ELDER BABCOCK. 


Elder Babcock (his name was n’t Elder, but I am sure - 
not know what it was) was born in New Haven, about the } 
1760. His father was a wealthy merchant, and wished to | 
his son, who was considered a lad of uncommon endowment 
liberal education. He was fitted for and entered Yale Coll 
when fifteen years of age. 

Here he was doing very well, when the revolutionary 
broke, like a tempest-clond, over the literary, as well as 1 
active portion of his countrymen. By it his plans were chang 
he left the University, and went to sea in a vessel of mar 
For fifteen years he followed the seas in his father’s employm 
but though he was renowned among all his acquaintance 
buoyancy, mirthfulness, and conversational powers, yet he 
most wofully deficient in business talent. Indeed, his fath 
affairs suffered so much, while entrusted to his care, tha 
length the old gentleman refused to employ him longer. 
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If his own father would not trust him, of course no one else 
would; and as he had never acted in a subordinate station, it 
could not be expected that he would do it now. He was there- 
(ore a dependant in his father’s house —a generous, lively, 
quick-witted gentleman, but not capable of earning his own liv- 
ing. Mr. Babcock the elder (not the Elder Babcock) does not 
appear to have been remarkably fond of gay society, for he sent 
his son to Wethersfield Bow, Vt., where he boarded him to keep 
him out of the way. He was then an infidel, but, having much 
time at his own disposal, and but little to help wear it away, he 
concluded to attend meeting. ‘The }reewill Baptists aroused his 
attention, and excited an interest he felt for no other denomina- 
tion. At length he became quite engaged upon the subject of 
religion, and resolved to read the Bible through, to see whether 
or not its claims to Divine inspiration were founded in truth. He 
read it half way through, without being convinced ; but before 
it was finished, he became a Christian. His conversion, in the 
more technical sense of the word, followed, and he began to think 
of turning preacher. He was a hare-lip, and at first feared this 
circumstance would disqualify him for the ministry, but he re- 
membered that he could swear without any difliculty, and hence 
concluded that he could also preach. 

He commenced preaching in Springfield, Vt., where, and in 
the adjoining towns, he labored several years, to good accep- 
tance. ‘hen he went to Fishersfield, a pretty town upon the 
banks of Sunapee Lake, one of the largest sheets of water in 
New Hampshire. Elder Babcock was now about forty-five years 
of age ; a single man, and one who never intended to marry. 
But it seems that it was not the will of Heaven that he should 
always remain in a state of single bliss — for a young woman of 
his society came to him, stating that it had been revealed to her 
from above, that she must become the wife of Elder Babcock. 
Now the good Elder was much surprised at this, and sorely 
grieved ; for the maiden was ignorant, raw, uncouth, and as 
green as —as—the Green Mountains. He was remarkable for 
elegance of dress, manners and attention to all the little punctilios 
of etiquette, and could not but feel chagrined that the over-ruling 
powers had so utterly disregarded his taste, in the appointment 
oi a help-meet for life. 

But he was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision ; for he 
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doubtless remembered the fate of Jonah of old, who was ma 
repent of such an act in durance most vile, and of Nebuc 
nezzar, who had plenty of leisure to chew the cud of } 
disappointment, when he opposed his own opinions to tho 
One mightier than he; and he probably thought of Peter, 
dared not call that unclean which God had commanded hi 
take. And perhaps he remembered the reward of Abrah 
obedience, and hoped that if he also obeyed with apparent ¢ 
rity, the staying command would be put forth, ere the saci 
was consummated. 

However, they were married, and got along without gruml 
or quarreling, though his connubial felicity, with such a par 
way be questioned. She made a tolerable wife, and it may 
sonably be doubted whether she was much her husband’s inf 
in shrewdness. 

After this, he removed to Barrington, N. H., where I thin 
resided the remainder of his life. He here became acqua 
with Judge Hale, and their intercourse was very pleasant t 
Elder, but not to the Judge, who, though very conscious 0 
own superiority in many things, yet feared the Elder’s keen 
ting wit, and dreaded his withering satire. But he respecte 
intellect and virtues, and they were much in each other’s soc 

But Elder Babcock was no worldly-wise man. Indeed 
could not maintain his family by his ministerial labors. 
father invested $5,000 for his use, of which he could neve 
ceive aught but the interest. But in three or four year 
became involved to the amount of seven or eight hundred dol 
and was obliged to compound with his principal creditor, 
from that time content himself with half of his interest. 

He died of a worn-out constitution, in 1821, leaving fot 
five children, who were, I believe, respectable in meutal en 
ments. 

To a friend, who visited him in his last sickness, and a 
him what was his disease, he rephed, ‘ Just nothing at all.’ 
you think you shall ever recover ?? ‘Think! I don’t think 
thing about it—Iknowit!’ Yet he died, lamented and respe 
notwithstanding his faults and foibles. He was always tho 
and spoken of as the Elder. People did not say Elder Babe 
but tHe Erper. That was his cognomen, especially at Bar 
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ton, where he was highly respected by all classes, as much by 
the Congregationalists as by the Baptists. 

There are two or three points of view in which the history of 
Kider Babcock furnishes us with interest and instruction. ‘The 
first is, ‘ Why was this man, so giited in person, intellect and 
sensibility, never able, even in his best days, to provide for his 
29 


r 


own wants ?’ The carefully educated will perhaps reply, ‘It was 
the want of early disciptinary education.’ The influence of 
energetic mental discipline, might in some degree have corrected 
the obliquities of his natural disposition, for that his mind was 
unbalanced, and that it was partially constitutional, cannot be 
doubted. 

Some will think that he ought not to have left college while his 
course was but partially completed, for had his public education 
been finished, his prospects must have been improved. 

Another point of interest is, the method which he took to de- 
cide and establish his religious views. It indicated a capacity 
lor making a sound judgement, for no other method could have 
been so good, and the result was a triumphant victory for the 
Bible. 

Again, it is interesting to contemplate the contrast between the 
first and last half of his life. It has, perhaps, no parallel, except- 
ing in the life of John Bunyan, and John Newton. During the 
former part of it, he was the gayest of the gay; the most buoyant 
ofthe votaries of pleasure ; the actual prodigal ; profane, dissi- 
pated, and irreligious. During the latter, he was devoted to his 
Christian and ministerial duties. His conduct, intercourse and 
companions were entirely changed ; yet with all his impassioned 
lervor, he was catholic in his feelings, and kindly disposed to- 
wards all men. 

But with all his toleration towards the professors of a creed 
differing from his own, he was indignant at those religious views 
Which appeared to him dishonorable to God, and a libel upon His 
character. In one of his sermons, he made a pointed reference 
tothe doctrine of unconditional election and reprobation, and 
then asked, ‘Shall I believe such a doctrine ? No; no. I would 
rather be damned. My damnation might glorify God, as they say, 
= my belief in that horrible dogma would dishonor and villify 
lim,’ 
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On a certain occasion, preaching to a congregation many of 
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doubtless remembered the fate of Jonah of old, who was mad 
repent of such an act in durance most vile, and of Nebucl 
nezzar, who had plenty of leisure to chew the cud of bj 
disappointment, when he opposed his own opinions to thos 
One mightier than he ; and he probably thought of Peter, 
dared not call that unclean which God had commanded hin 
take. And perhaps he remembered the reward of Abraha 
obedience, and hoped that if he also obeyed with apparent a 
rity, the staying command would be put forth, ere the sacri 
was consummated. 

However, they were married, and got along without grumb 
or quarreling, though his connubial felicity, with such a part 
way be questioned. She made a tolerable wife, and it may 1 
sonably be doubted whether she was much her husband’s infe 
in shrewdness. 

After this, he removed to Barrington, N. H., where I think 
resided the remainder of his life. He here became acquan 
with Judge Hale, and their intercourse was very pleasant to 
Elder, but not to the Judge, who, though very conscious of 
own superiority in many things, yet feared the Elder’s keen. 
ting wit, and dreaded his withering satire. But he respected 
intellect and virtues, and they were much in each other’s soci 

But Elder Babcock was no worldly-wise man. Indeed, 
could not maintain his family by his ministerial labors. 
father invested $5,000 for his use, of which he could never 
ceive aught but the interest. But in three or four years 
became involved to the amount of seven or eight hundred doll 
and was obliged to compound with his principal creditor, 
from that time content himself with half of his interest. 

He died of a worn-out constitution, in 1821, leaving fou 
five children, who were, I believe, respectable in mental end 
ments. , 

To a friend, who visited him in his last sickness, and as 
him what was his disease, he rephed, ‘ Just nothing at all.’ ‘ 
you think you shall ever recover?’ ‘Think! I don’t think @ 
thing about it—I knowit!’ Yet he died, lamented and respec 
notwithstanding his faults and foibles. He was always thot 
and spoken of as the Elder. People did not say Elder Babec 
but roe Exper. That was his cognomen, especially at Barri 
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ton, where he was highly respected by all classes, as much by 
the Congregationalists as by the Baptists. 

There are two or three points of view in whieh the history of 
Elder Babcock furnishes. us with interest and instruction. The 
first is, ‘ Why was this man, so gifted in person, intellect and 
sensibility, never able, even in his best days, to provide for his 
own wants ?’ The carefully educated will perhaps reply, ‘It was 
the want of early disciplinary education.’ The influence of 
energetic mental discipline, might in some degree have corrected 
the obliquities of his natural disposition, for that his mind was 
unbalanced, and that it was partially constitutional, cannot be 
doubted. 

Some will think that he ought not to have left college while his 
course was but partially completed, for had his public education 
been finished, his prospects must have been improved. 

Another point of interest is, the method which he took to de- 
cide and establish his religious views. It indicated a capacity 
for making a sound judgment, for no other method could have 


o>) 


been so good, and the result was a triumphant victory for the 
Bible. 

Again, it is interesting to contemplate the contrast between the 
first and last half of his life. It has, perhaps, no parallel, except- 
ing in the life of John Bunyan, and John Newton. During the 
former part of it, he was the gayest of the gay; the most buoyant 
ofthe votaries of pleasure ; the actual prodigal ; profane, dissi- 
pated, and irreligious. During the latter, he was devoted to his 
Christian and ministerial duties. His conduct, intercourse and 
companions were entirely changed ; yet with all his impassioned 
fervor, he was catholic -in his feelings, and kindly disposed to- 
wards all men, 

But with all his toleration towards the professors of a creed 
differing from his own, he was indignant at those religious views 
Which appeared to him dishonorable to God, and a libel upon His 
character. In one of his sermons, he made a pointed reference 
tothe doctrine of unconditional election and reprobation, and 
then asked, ‘Shall I believe such a doctrine ? No; no. I would 
rather be damned. My damnation might glorify God, as they say, 
but my belief in that horrible dogma would dishonor and villify 


Him,’ 


On a certain occasion, preaching to a congregation many of 
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whom avowed a sentiment which he disclaimed, he named fc 
text a passage in the fiftieth chapter of Genesis, then reci 
pseudo text expressive of this sentiment, and proceeded to di: 
the doctrine. But, near the conclusion, he suddenly sto 
changed the tone of his voice, examined his Bible, apps 
much confused, and could not find his text. ‘I am mista 
said he, ‘There is no such chapter nor text in the Bible.’ | 
raising his voice, with a look and tone of extreme severit 
continued, ‘I have been preaching to you a lie, and had yo 
been as ignorant as horses, and as wicked as sin, you woul 
have heard me as you have done, with all possible patience 
pleasure,’ 

On one occasion, as he was preaching a funeral sermon 
private house, and observing that the process of cooking 
going on ‘ very extensively ’ in an adjoining apartment, eith 
delicate olfactories, or his sense of propriety, were outrag 
this New England country custom, and he suddenly stopped 
exclaimed, ‘It is better to go to the house of mourning tk 
the house of feasting ; but, my God! we here have them 
together !’ ANNET 





BE NOT UNKIND. 


O never speak an unkind word, or treat any one with co 
and neglect, for you know not the motives which may 
prompted to the actions for which you think the one entit 
such treatment. And even though we do know that they 
prompted by the meanest and basest of motives, should we 
harshly to them? Was it the way our Savior did? N 
kindly spirit pervaded his every action, and was breathed 
in every word. Read about him: do—I know you will I 
read so much in his character, of every thing that is good. 

I venture to say that unkind treatment will never ca 
wanderer back, will never make him turn from the paths of 
edness, to those of virtue and innocence. But when we i 
in this propensity only to gratify our own fretful dispositior 
sinjul!— We know not the sensitive spirits which we ma} 
wounded, deeply wounded by our thoughtlessness. Wh 
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spirit is weighed down, when the soul is full, how one little word 
will stir up those hidden feelings, and cause our hearts to ache 
with grief ! 

I need not say that [ cannot bear unkind treatment from those 
[| love, for who can? But I may say that whenI am far away 
from them amid strangers, and am thus treated, my soul longs to 
free itself from the shackles which bind it to earth, and soar 
away to mansions of rest,. More than once some word thought- 
lessly uttered, has cost my heart an indescribable pang, but I 
would smother my feelings at the time, and when night came, my 
pillow would be wet with bitter tears ; but when sleep steeped 
my senses in forgetfulness, the bright visions which flitted across 
my brain, dispersed these sad feelings, for my dreams were 
always of those bright angels which hover around us to apply the 
balm in times of need. O how I adore that disposition which is 
all love, that would weep at the bare thought of lacerating the 


feelings of others ; and that would fly instantly to the relief of 


those in distress. Ifthere was not some such in Lowell, I know 
that there would be no flowers strown in my path while here. 
ADALINE. 





CLEANING UP. 


There is something to me very interesting in observing the. 


manifestations of animal instinct —that unerring prompter which 
guides its willing disciple into the ever straight path, and shows 
him, with unfailing sagacity, the easiest and most correct method 
of accomplishing each necessary design. 

But to enter here upon a philosophical dissertation, respecting 
the nature and developments of instinct, is not my design, and 
I will now detain you with but one or two instances of it, which 
have fallen under my own observation. 

One warm day in the early spring, I observed a spider very 
busily engaged upon a dirty old web, which had for a long time 


_ curtained a pane of my factory window. Where Madam Arachne 
_ had kept herself during the winter, was not in my power to 
_ ascertain; but she was in a very good condition, plump, spry, 


and full of energy. The activity of her movements awakened 
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my curiosity, and I watched with much interest the comme 
in the old dwelling, or rather slaughter-house, — for I dou 
not that many a green-head and blue-bottle had there met 
untimely end. 

I soon found that madam was very laboriously engaged in 
necessary part of household exercises called CLEANING UP ; 
she had chosen precisely the season for her labors which all 
housewives have by common consent appropriated to pa 
cleaning, white-washing, &c. With much labor, and a prod 
expenditure of steps, she removed, one by one, the tiny bit 
dirt, sand, &c., &c., which had accumulated in this net du 
the winter ; but it was not done, as I| at first thought, by pus! 
and poking, and thrusting the intruders out, but by gradu 
destroying their location, as a western emigrant would say 
Whether this was done, as I at one time imagined, by devou 
the fibre, as she passed over it, or by winding it around s 
under part of her body, or whether she left it at the centre of 
web, to which point she invariably returned after every per 
nation to the outskirts, I could not satisfy myself. It was to 
a cause of great marvel, and awakened my perceptive as we 
reflective faculties from a long winter nap. 

To the first theory there was no objection, excepting that I 
never heard of its being done ; but then it might be so, an 
this case I had discovered what had escaped the observatio 
all preceding naturalists. ‘lo the second there was this object 
that when | occasionally caught a front view of ‘ my lady,’ 
showed no distaff, upon which she might have re-wound 
unravelled thread. ‘The third suggestion was also objectiona 
because, though the centre looked somewhat thicker, or 1 
mised that it did, yet it was not so much so as it must have b 
had it been the depot of the whole concern. 

Of one thing I was at length assured—that there was t 
an entire demolition of the whole fabric, with the exception of 
main beams, (or sleepers, I think, is the technical term) W 
remained as usual, when all else had been removed. ‘The 
went away for the night, and when I returned the next morn 
expecting to behold a blank —a void — an evacuation of pr 
ses — a removal —a disappearance —a destruction most ¢ 
plete, without’ even a wreck left behind—1lo! there was 4 
the rebuilt mansion — the restored fabric — the reversed Pen 
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pian labor ; and madam was rejoicing like the patient man of 
Uz, when more than he had lost was restored to him. 

My feelings (for | have a large bump of sympathy) were of 
that pleasurable kind which Jack must have experienced, when 
he saw the castle which ina single night had established itself 
upon the top of his bean-pole ; or which enlivened the bosom of 
Alladdin, when he saw the beautiful palace which in a night had 
travelled from the Genu’s dominions, to the waste field which it 
then beautified ; and I felt truly rejoiced that my industrious 
neighbor’s works of darkness were not always deeds of evil. But 
alack for the poor spinsier, when it came my turn to be cleaning 
up M. E. 





TRIBUTE TO SALMAGUNDT. 


Salmagandi, it appears, has excited the curiosity of very many 
people ; and many are desirous to know something of the general 
character of the place. To gratify, in some measure, the curi- 
ous, inquiring mind, this little tribute is offered. 

The ‘‘old settlers,’’ as the first white inhabitants were called, 
were a hardy, industrious people ; with a fair amount of general 
benevolence, and self-esteem ; qualities which are inherited by 
their descendants, and form leading traits in their characters. 
The misfortunes of one are, in a measure, felt by all; and they 
take an honest pride in performing all those little acts of kind- 
ness which, when done in a spirit of fraternity, endear the 
members of a community to each other. 

In olden time, paupers were known only by name in Salma- 
gundi; and I believe it would have been thought by the good 
people, an impeachment of their moral character, to have one of 
their town’s-men supported at public expense. The first appli- 
cation for assistance from the town, is within my own remem- 
brance. The applicant was a poor shingle-maker, who was so 
unfortunate as to put his shoulder out of place, and was for 
several months unable to work. 

The first select-man of Salmagundi had long been a dealer in 
dry goods, groceries, and all other articles usually kept in the 
store of a country village ; and was well acquainted with the 
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pecuniary circumstances, and also the benevolent feelings 
every one of his customers. ‘To this man Mr. Griffin made 
wants known, who, after he had heard his tale of distress, p 
tended to make an entry on the town books, and then supply 
him with things necessary for his present comfort, told him to 
again when any thing more was needed. 

Saturday evening, according to their usual custom, the gen 
men of our village assembled at the grocery to talk over th 
affairs, and consult with each other in laying plans for the futu 
Some of the most wealthy and benevolent were called aside, a 
made acquainted wilh the necessities of Mr. Griffin; and, af 
a brief consultation, they came to the conclusion that they sho 
not suffer so much in purse, by jointly supporting him for a sh 
time, as they should in character by having his name on the to 
books as a pauper. Accordingly the grocer was authorized 
supply Mr. Griffin with all things needful, at their expense. 

Mr. Griffin’s mortification, in consequence of being under | 
necessity of asking for help, together with the pain occasioned 
his hurts, threw him into a fever which threatened to run hig 
but when he was made acquainted with the kindness of | 
neighbors, which was entirely unlooked for, it proved to be 
more valuable restorative than medicine, and he soon becat 
convalescent. And, what was still better, from being some giv 
to intemperate habits, he became remarkable for his sobernes 

It was a number of years after this circumstance took pla 
before Salmagundi had any paupers ; but in process of tin 
through the mismanagement of his children, the farim of the ¢ 
ventleman who was the bridegroom in ‘‘ The first wedding 
Salmagundi,”’ was offered for sale ; and,its ancient owner, W 
still lived upon it, was thrown penniless upon the world. 

The ‘‘ old settlers’? could not bear to see this worthy pilgr 
houseless, and through their influence the town purchased t 
farm ; thereby providing means for their friend to remain col 
fortable for life in his old home ; and also providing a home 
many others. 

These things will give a more favorable impression of Salm 
gundi, when the fact is known, that, till within a few years, (al 
for aught I know tothe contrary perhaps up to the present time 
paupers in the neighboring townships were sct up at auctio 
and, not like slaves, struck off to the highest bidder — but stru 
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off to him who will keep them for the least pay —an inhuman 
practice, which ought to be deprecated by all who have any 
claims to humanity. 

The people of Salmagundi are remarkable for their sobriety, 
general intelligence, and morality; also, for the attention paid 
to the education of their children, who are first of all, fitted for 
the common every-day affairs of life—the useful, never being 
neglected for the ornamental branches of education. 

Asa general rule, they endeavor to educate their children in 
the best possible manner, consistent with their circumstances and 
prospects, — wisely considering, that a good education is of more 
value than a splendid patrimony. 

Some of the descendants of the ‘‘old settlers”? are respected 
in the literary world ; others are ornaments to the Bench, and 
Bar. Of this, Salmagundi is honestly proud, as well she may be. 

The above hasty production may give some idea of the general 
character of Salmagundi. What exceptions there are to this cha- 


racter, it is no part of my business to delineate. TABITHA. 





JACKO. 


Did you ever hear a crowtalk ? Doubtless you have often 
heard them caw, caw, caw, in the woods; but I have a friend 
who says they will say as much as a parrot, if they are only 
taught, and will speak it more distinctly. 

We had once, she says, a crow which was taken, while a little 
thing, from a nest in a felled tree. He was the only one that 
survived the fall; and ‘the men-folks’ brought him home, and 
made him a nest in a loft over a deserted stable. Here Jacko 
lived, state-prison-like, upon bread and water, until fall; and 
with none to molest, or make him afraid. But when winter was 
coming on, and the geese were shut up in the lower part of the 
old stable, Jacko began to think of scraping acquaintance with 
his new neighbors. So he came down from his Jofty tenement, 


aud soon made himself quite at home with his sociable compan- 
lons, 
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The next spring, he used to accompany them to the | 
wood-house, granary, and ‘all around the lot.’ But he y 
never accept of the invitations received to visit the family i 
house. He would stand upon the door-step, or on the f 
and laugh as heartily as a man, or chuckle to himself at th 
tice which was taken of him, and he tried his bést to lea 
talk. He would strain, and stretch, and stare, and shak 
head ; but after he had mastered a phrase he could speak it 
distinctly. Then it was althe time, ‘Jack! Jacko! W 
What do you want? Ha! ha! ha i 

When winter was again approaching, Jacko and his old fi 
the geese, retired again to the stable. But it had been ¢ 
mined in the councils of the wise ones, that the geese shou 
killed, and a woful time was it for Jacko, when the mas 
commenced. He would scold and cry over the bloody feat 
then shake them in his bill with the utmost fury ; and _ his 
and indignation increased with each successive disappearat 
his old friends. At length he became very shy, and woul 
come down from his loft; and when all but one or two 
killed, he took to himself wings and flew away. Doubtl: 
expected that he too was anon to be made into nice soup, a 
wished if possible to avoid so terrible a catastrophe. 

Nothing was heard of him for a long time, but at leng 
old master received word that he had been seen with a fl 
geese, six miles off; then that he had joined another com 
about as far again from his old home; and he hired a 
expressly to visit Jacko. He found him, brought bim hom 
placed him im his old habitation, and clipped his wings, tl 
might not fly away. 

But Jacko’s presentiments of a violent death were ful 
One night, Master Reynard entered, unbidden, his apart 
and not only killed, but also ate him up on the spot. 

Poor Jacko! ‘I regret thy untimely end !’ FAN 
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DISASTERS OVERCOME. 


‘“'The noble wear disasters, 
As an angel wears his wings,— 
To elevate and glorify.”—Mitman. 





Sophia Marsh and her friend, Amy Winslow, were sauntering 
about Mr. Marsh’s elegant sitting-room, discussing the fashions 
of the last Lady’s Book, and the recent failure of Mr. Graves, 
one of the wealthiest men in their village. 

‘Now Mary Jane Graves will have an opportunity to illustrate 
her notions of life and love in a cottage,’ said Amy. 

‘Pa has hopes that Mr. Graves’ affairs will be adjusted by his 
friends, so that he can continue in business, and thus have an op- 
portunity to recover his losses,’ said Sophia. 

They were interrupted by the entrance of Albert, who brought 
budgets from the post-office. 

‘Friend Willey has sent us one of those ‘‘ Offerings,” of which 
somuch has been said and written,’ said Albert, presenting a 
package to his sister. 

Sophia eagerly tore off the envelope. 

‘Why, what a neat little affair!’ exclaimed Amy. ‘I more 
than half expected to see a grey cover, and a dog’s-ear on every 
leaf ; and even to hear a volley of that horrid clatter that so rang 
inmy ears, hours after I visited the Lowell Mills.’ 

Alfred laughed, as most young gentlemen do, at every silly 
thing a silly young lady pleases to utter. How far our sex might 


be benefitted, were our brothers to frown on every piece of 


trifling they would despise themselves for perpetrating, we will 
not now stop to inquire. 

Amy could not withhold her admiration and surprise at the 
vein of talent and goodness of feeling that ran through the entire 
work. But Sophia rejoiced in it as a triumph of mind over innu- 
nerable obstacles in the way of its improvement ; and especially 
she rejoiced in it as a means of removing unjust prejudices 
against so large a portion of her sex, and thus of elevating them 
still higher in the scale of moral and intellectual purity and dig- 
nity. She was aroused at length by a loud laugh from Amy, who 


had left her side, and was standing at the centre-table with 
Albert. 


19 
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‘Ha, Sophia! in admiring a false brilliant, you have 
diamond. Albert has just told the funniest story !’ 

Sophia looked up and smiled, then resumed her reading. 

‘Sister, we are for a walk in the garden. What say ) 
said Albert. 

‘Oh, doubtless she prefers sitting meekly at the feet « 
‘‘Offering,’’ receiving instruction,’ said Amy, with an 
laugh. 

Sophia did not reply; but put on her hat to accompany tl 

‘Now, I suppose you are thinking of ‘‘ Full many a flo 
&c., and all such modest things, Sophia,’ said Amy, as the 
tered a walk bordered with flowers. ‘And if you were to g 
a bouquet, it would be composed, of course, of violets, and 
violets, and purple violets, — would it not, my dear? unles 
deed, you could find a daisy, snow-ball, petunia, or rose | 
itself in the shrubbery. Then you would tenderly plu 
thinking all the time of ‘‘ flowers born to blush unseen,” ¢ 
the Tabitha’s, Ella’s, and Orianna’s of the ‘‘Offering.”’ ’ 

She did not see the pained expression of Sophia’s face, a 
made these thoughtless remarks; for she turned to Albert f 
smile. She saw that his approbation of her sarcasm wa: 
cecided than heretofore, and this checked her levity. 
plucked a beautiful blush rose, placed it in Sophia’s hai 
kissed her cheek. Sophia returned her kiss, but remained s 

‘Now I know I have offended you, by my nonsense, 
Amy. ‘Iwas very foolish ; but you know it is the way la 
rattle on. Just put on your own sweet smile, say that yo 
give me, and I promise all due respect to the Mademoisel 
the ‘‘ Offering.”’ ’ 

Sophia answered her smile with one as cordial. 

‘You half mistake me, my dear Amy,’ said she. ‘I dou 
disapprove of ridicule levelled against noble exertion, hoi 
lowly the source. But I feel humbled by a sense of infer 
in talent and usefulness, when compared with these ladic 
have every advantage for improvement that wealth can | 
and leisure for every pursuit ; and what have I done ?’ 

‘Why, you put me in nice order, by that grave look of y 
at least five times an hour, when we are together. And b) 
same look you have cured Miss Cavis of slandering her 
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neighbors, myself inclusive. You are president of our most au- 
gust sewing circle, and —’ 

‘Oh, pray, stop this enumeration,’ said Sophia, interrupting 
her. ‘1 can finish for you. I spend my time in desultory, idle 
chit-chat, making and receiving calls, riding on horseback, 
embroidery, dressing and eating, while out of the school-room. 
These young girls toil perhaps twelve hours daily; and yet find 
time for literary achievements which I must ‘‘ emulate in vain ”’ 
— for, with all my boasted accomplishments, I could not equal an 
article that I have just been reading, written by ‘‘ Adelaide.” ’ 

‘La! yes, you could ; ’tis just nothing to do such things, So 
if you envy those ladies a bit, just doff this very becoming dignity 
of yours, make two khroad aprons, buy a wooden trunk, very 
handsomely painted in imitation of red and yellow marble, some 
half dozen band-boxes, then take the stage for Lowell. Now, 
Albert, don’t you think Sophia about Quixotic enough to do 
something of this sort ?’ 

‘Before I answer, let me say that your piclure fails in one re- 
spect, at least. She need not lay aside her dignity, if we judge 
factory girls by Caroline H{erbert. You know she is the only 
representative of that population in this village. It is universally 
conceded by us gents, that she is ‘‘a lovely specimen of angelic 
humanity.’? ’ 

‘By the way, Albert, did you not tell me that Mrs. Herbert is 
expecting Caroline to-day °’ asked Sophia. 

Albert turned away to pluck a flower, as he answered in the 
affirmative. Just at that moment, the stage wheeled up to Mrs. 
Herbert’s door, and Caroline alighted. Amy was just avowing 
her determination to count the trunks and band-boxes taken off, 
and congratulating herself that she had learnt to count a hun- 
dred, when Mr. Marsh appeared, making his way towards them 
with rapid strides. His eyes were bent on the ground, his cheeks 
flushed, and his whole manner unusually agitated. 

‘Where is your mother, Sophia :’ he hurriedly asked. ‘They 
told me I should find her here ; where is she ?’ 

Sophia could not answer. Albert did not know; but offered to 
accompany him in quest of her. 

‘No, no; stay here. She is doubtless in her own room ; and 
! wish to see her alone.’ 

mophia knew that something fearful had happened, to distress 
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her usually calm father in this manner. She became so fai 
that she was obliged to lean against a tree for support. Albs 
hastened to her, took one arm, and led her to the sitting-roo 
There was the stillness of death about the house, interrupted or 
by the hurried step of Mr. Marsh in his wife’s room above. T 
faithful old housemaid walked noiselessly by the open door, cz 
a timid glance at Albert and Sophia, and then shrank back to h 
seat, biting her finger nails more vigorously than before. Evy 
Tray seemed to understand that something was wrong. Inste 
of meeting them at the door with his usual bound, he came he 
vily out from beneath the centre-table, cast a side-long, sus) 
cious glance at Albert, then crept back to his covert. 

Amy began to find her situation most uncomfortable ; and h 
manner was so destitute of sympathy, that Sophia wished to 
relieved of the task of entertaining her. Amy’s exhubera 
spirits admirably assisted her in rejoicing with those who rejoice 
but she could never conceive how Sophia Marsh and Caroli 
Herbert managed to ‘‘ weep with those that wept.’’ She fou 
the silence and restraint of the party annoying to herself, a 
therefore made a few attempts at wit. She made an unsuccess: 
etfort to draw them into a discussion of Hannah Hoit’s new hi 
and Mrs. Colby’s new dress ; then, as a dernier resort, made | 
awkward apology for curtailing her visit, and took leave. 

Mr. Marsh’s garden and Mrs. Herlert’s joined. Presen 
they saw Mrs, Herbert and Caroline enter their garden, arm 
arm. ‘They walked about, from dahlias to mints, from mints 
pinks, asters, snow-drops, &c., and Caroline greeted them all 
dear, familiar friends. She loved flowers. When absent fre 
home, her mother and her flowers formed its most magnetic par 
She thought of them together, even in her prayers. When wea 
and dejected, she found consolation in the thought that every d 
as it passed brought that one nearer in which she would gre 
them. Now her mother was at her side — happy as if she h 
never tasted sorrow — and her flowers were all about her, loo 
ing a thousand welcomes. Caroline’s heart was too full f 
many words ; and, ever and anon, tears of grateful feeling fill 
her eyes. She longed for the hour of prayer, when she mig 
cast herself before God, and pour out to Him those emotions 
love and gratitude, with which her heart seemed near burstin 
He had saved her from temptation. He had raised up, to bright 
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her pathway, dear friends, in a land of strangers. He had blest 
her with health, and success 1n her pecuniary affairs, beyond her 
warmest expectations. And He had—oh, happy consumma- 
tion !— brought her in peace and safety to her home, her mother, 
and her flowers. She thought that she had-the most reason to 
be thankful of any human being ; and surely no one had more. 
True, she was obliged to toil ; but what of that ? The sacrifice 
of the ease and pleasures of home, at the shrine of duty, had not 
been lost in its influences upon her mind. Its energies had been 
quickened and increased. ‘The rust that bad gathered about it, 
inthe days of their family prosperity, had been worn away by 
constant activity. ‘That she was entirely dependant on God, that 
she had talents for whose improvement she was deeply responsi- 
ble, and that she should ‘work while the day lasted,’ were re- 
garded by her more as points in theology, than as principles of 
action, until she went out from her home. She then felt the need 
of a powerful arm on which to rest for support ; and learned to 
lean on Heaven. There she found strength and peace, and with 
them a newly-awakened conviction of her obligations to God, 
and a determination to serve Him by her ministries to His crea- 
tures. This new principle of her being was impulsive in every 
action. It led her to be faithful to her employers, kind and gen- 
tle to her young associates. She made no loud pretensions to 
charity; but all saw its fruits in her habitual deportment, and felt 
its influences in their own hearts. By touching a magnet, each 
became a magnet. Such and so blessed are the fruits of toil, on 
thousands in our land, who had else worried out their lives 1 in 
listless, aimless ease and vacuity. 

But we will return to the Marsh family. An hour passed by; 
and Mr. Marsh came down stairs, and went to his shop. Sophia 
could bear her suspense no longer. She hastened to her mother’s 
room, promising to return to Albert, as soon as she obtained the 
desired information. Her mother accompanied her on her return 
to the sitting-room. They were both calm ; but their countenan- 
ces bore traces of recent and deep emotion. Sophia answered 
Albert’s anxious glance with a smile. 

‘What is it? pray, tell me,’ said Albert. 

‘Only this, my brother: we are poor in consequence of father’s 
connexion with Mr. Winslow, who has failed with Mr. Graves. 
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What a trial this will be to poor Amy; she attached son 
importance to wealth and ease!’ 

‘But to you, dear Sophia, and to Mary Jane Graves ’- 
hesitated ; for he did not dare to trust his voice to say more 

‘To us it brings a realization of our visionary plans of 
piness, which you and Amy have so often ridiculed as the 
quintessence of Quixotism. We can now be of some servic 
the world ; and this I prefer to being a passive recipient 0 
highest earthly favors.’ 

‘You are a dear little enthusiast,’ said Albert, kissing 
cheek, as he rose to leave the room. 

‘Go to your poor father, will you, dear Albert °’ said his 
ther. ‘Be that to him which Sophia is to me, and he will | 
little cause to regret this reverse.’ 

Mrs. Marsh did not meet this event without a pang of di 
pointment. It was not for herself, but for her husband 
children, that she grieved. She had no vain ambitions, 
therefore, but few wants; and her protracted and increa 
debility gave her reason to believe that she would soon exchi 
those few for full fruition in heaven. But she wished tha 
evening of her husband’s life might have been free from the 
and cares that had clouded its morning. And she feared for 
children. Accustomed as they had been to every indulge 
the deprivations of poverty must fall chillingly upon them. 

‘But we will not be discouraged, Sophia,’ said she. 
property was not sacrificed to intemperance, or vice of any k 
and this is an invaluable consolation at this hour. We wil 
cheerful, and try to make your father forget his losses.’ 

Mrs. Marsh went to the kitchen, to relieve Hannah of 
conjectures. Sophia looked round the elegantly furnished r¢ 
My harp will be just as sweet, thought she. My flowers ar 
beautiful, the river rolls as calmly as before our losses ; and 
should we not be just as happy ? Suddenly and for the first 
it occurred to her that these too were lost. There was mi 
in the thought ; and she sat benumbed under its influence, V¥ 
Caroline Herbert entered the room. They both burst into te 
and wept in each other’s arms. Sophia dreaded betraying 
emotion to her mother, and led Caroline to her own room. 

‘I should like to hear how Mr. Winslow’s misfortune afl 
Amy,’ said Sophia, as they met at table on the following morn 
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‘Mr, Winslow has just left my counting room,’ said Mr. Marsh. 
‘He says his wife and Amy have done nothing but weep, since 
he disclosed his failure. ‘The poor man seems very wretched. | 
have seen Mr. Graves, too. He feels as I do, more gratitude 
for what he still possesses, than regret for what he has lost.’ 

In one month Mr. Marsh and Mr. Graves had rented and taken 


: joint possession of a large farm, delightfully situated on the banks 


ofthe Merrimac. Mrs. Marsh’s health was so far improved by 
exercise and nfore simple diet, that she declared herself quite 
able to discharge all domestic services without aid: and joined 
in Sophia’s entreaties that she might be permitted to accompany 
Caroline on her return to the mill. ‘There was a struggle with 
his pride and fears for Sophia ; but Mr. Marsh at last consented. 

Sophia did not leave home without many misgivings. But she 
was accompanied by Caroline and Mary Jane Graves: and Al- 
bert was to be near her soon, in the capacity of chief clerk, for 
the firm of Damon, Hays & Co. ‘There was, besides, a prospect 
of more extensive usefulness there, where so many young and 
susceptible girls were to be led in the way of virtue and happi- 
ness, or vice and misery. It must be confessed, however, that 
she thought little of this on the first evening after her arrival at 
her new home, where she found herself in her own room, so un- 
like that at Claremont. ‘There were no maps, no paintings, no 
library, or harp. These had all been retained in parting with 
their luxuries; for Sophia felt that home would not be half home 
without these. That she might discharge her father’s debts as 
far as their sale would have done, was a chief object in going to 
the mill. 

Caroline was tenderly loved by her associates. Her arrival 
was no sooner known than they flocked around her, flung their 
arms around her neck, kissed her cheek, and one affectionate . 
young creature, even wept for Joy. 

‘I have not been quite happy one moment since you went home, 
dear Caroline,’ said she. ‘I felt as if I had lost my own mother 
again, and although I knew it was wrong, I could only weep and 
wish that | were laid by her side in the grave. The girls were 
all very kind to me, and tried to make me happy. I shall always 
love them —they were so good —but nobody seems so like my 
mother as you do. I think this is because you were the first one 
who spoke kindly to me after I went into the mill.’ 
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Caroline put both arms around her and supported her he 
her shoulder. There that beautiful girl laid, just ‘like in 
taking its rest’ in its mother’s arms after having been dist 
by the attentions and caresses of strangers. She was excee 
ly delicate and young, evidently not more than fifteen. | 
swer to the subsequent inquiries of Sophia and Mary Jane, ( 
line informed them that she was an orphan. MHer parents re 
ed from Virginia to Massachusetts, and died in a few months 
their arrival, leaving her destitute among stran®ers. She 
menced work, that she might earn funds to carry her ba 
Virginia, and to redeem her parent’s portraits, which her fat 
chief creditor refused to give up until every farthing of his deb 
paid. Her object was accomplished ; but she still workec 
cause she loved her young friends, especially Caroline, | 
than any one else in the world ; and because she did not wi 
go so far from the graves of her parents. 

Among others who called on Caroline was a very pretty 
leclual looking girl, who invited our four friends — the litt! 
phan included —to accompany her and her brother to the 
ceum. ‘This they found much more interesting than thei 
home; and that was considered far above mediocrity for a « 
try Lyceum. The doctor’s and the minister’s sons, and | 
of the young farmers and mechanics of the village, would d 
less have equalled those disputants, had their privileges bee 
same. But they needed the stimuli of constant and full at 
ance, an occasional newspaper puff, and the visits, encom! 
and judicious criticisms of a few very honorable honorary 1 
bers. And they needed a wider range among good authors, 
the small libaries of their village afforded — more frequent 
lision with brilliant minds, to bring out latent sparks of g 
and eloquence, All this, and much more, the Messrs. of the 
Lyceum enjoyed ; and our friends looked forward to its 1 
ings with confident expectations of pleasure and improveme 

Months have passed on; and Sophia is as happy as mortal 
be. Home is yet the polar star of all her exertions and 
warmest anticipations ; but the light of a thousand others 
her pathway. She has her friends almost as dear to her as! 
ofthe ‘household band.’ The Sabbath was never so welcome 
the tones of the gospel never came with such healings to her s 
Now, when a wanderer from her home, how sweet to think ¢ 
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' for consolation but to Heaven? 


_ that your influence is very great. 
' you of your fearful responsibilities in consequence. 
| that you are much respected by your minister, Sabbath school 
_ pupils, and others. 
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home ‘that hath foundations,’ when separations will be known no 


- more! Now, when far removed from the influence of her father’s 
- syardian care, and her mother’s tender love, how soothing to 


think of her Father in Heaven, of Him whose love is stronger 
even than a mother’s! Oh, the rapture of having the heart stay- 
edon God! ‘The gay and prosperous may find a kind of pleas- 
ure in the things of this world, but in affliction where can one go 
Where can the orphan factory 
girl go, when the hand of sickness is upon her, and when none 
but strangers’ eyes are watching by her pillow, but to the father 
of the fatherless ? And when all is sunshine, when friends are 
all around her, and words of praise from ‘ high places’ are in he 
ear, as is the critical lot of Sophia, where can one find safety but 
in the teachings of him who was ‘meek and lowly in heart?’ 
Our God is most emphatically a Shield, a Refuge and a Father. 
All this He is to Sophia; and this He is to thousands of our fac- 
tory girls, who have learned to love and trust Him as such, by 
going out from their homes. 

We will conclude by giving an extract from a letter from Mrs. 
Marsh, recently received by Sophia. 

‘Welcome to your mother’s heart are your assurances of con- 
tentment, my dear child ; precious to her the conviction that your 
happiness is not founded on ‘things that perish.’ Caroline writes 
I trust that I need not remind 
She says 


Appreciate this justly, my daughter ; and 


beware of idols. May your Heavenly Father watch over you, 


_ and bring you safely to the arms of your mother.’ F. 





CONTEMPT. 


‘© T have unlearned contempt.?’—WILLIs. 


Yes! I have learned contempt. It ne’er was born 
In me, nor any one. God never made 
A feeling base as this, ingredient prime 
Of any heart. Yet we do see it here, 
Stalking amidst earth’s fairer things, with eye 
Upturned, and sneer upon the lip, and scoff 
Upon the tongue. The privilege it claims 
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To slight, as mean and worthless of regard, 

All that it meets, or sees, or hears, ’mongst men. 
God never sent it here. How came it then ? 

’T was gendered, as all other loathsome things 
Have been, midst the corruptions of what once 
Was good and fair. Do we not greatly err, 
When, at earth’s basest things, we scoff and mock ? 
Abhorrence of the act, dark deeds excite 

In truest minds—and for the actor, grief: 

But ne’er do they despise. God never made 

A thing, or man a folly or offence designed, 
Which we may dare contemn. 


> 


The time there was, and ‘twas in days ‘lang syne, 
When the whole earth was beautiful to me; 
And all men then were just, and wise, and kind; 
And from my heart th’ ascription ever rose, 
‘*'THou hast made all things well.” 


’T was but the light 
Of innocence, reflected back again 
Into the guileles heart. Alas! that sin 
Should cloud the mental eye, and throw its veil 
And drapery dark o’er all of earth! 
Then soon [ learned to doubt, distrust, to hate, 
And then to scorn. Error was in the world, 
And foolishness, and crime. Had I the fruit 
Forbidden never ate, then had I still 
Been blind: but now my eyes to others’ faults 
Were opened wide, though heedless of my own. 
The dusky robe my own vain heart has wrought, 
Still rests on all without. Darkly enshrouds 
{t all of earth, which else had been so fair— 
As vapors from the pestilential pool 
Arise to rest in mildew on the vale, 
And make it all unlovely and corrupt. 


There is a Sun those vapors can disperse,— 
Renew the beauty they have marred,—restore 
Its pristine clearness to the poisoned fount, 
And grace it with the rainbow crown of hope 
And promise. Great Sun of Righteousness ! 
Thy beams pour down into my heart, to cheer, 
To purify, and brightly to illume! 

Grant me the light which my own faults 

Shall clear reveal, and throw its softened shade 
O’er those of fellow men. Oh then the beam 
Which rests in my own eye, will soon be seen, 
Though slower to detect the mote in theirs. 
Then shall a brother’s glance respond to mine, 
Whene’er it meets the gaze of any one 

Who wears the garment of humanity. 

Then shall I see one Father of us all, 

And I, a spared, long-spared and erring child. 
Then, not till then, shall I wnlearn contempt. EUGENI 
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GARDEN OF LIFE. 


It was a delightful morning in summer, that I sallied forth to 


walk in a beautiful and extensive garden, I gazed with wonder 
and admiration upon the numerous plants and flowers. The 
gayest and simplest were tastefully arranged and interspersed 
' throughout. There was a public street through the garden, and 
the multitude that passed to and fro, often stopped to gaze upon 


"and admire its beauty. 


Near the centre, I noticed a very large plant, towards which 


the eyes of the multitude were turned ; and as they passed, I 
_ heard their loud voices extolling its surpassing beauty. I wished 
_toview the plant which excited such universal admiration. I 
; drew near, and saw that it was very beautiful to behold. As I 
' stood viewing its majestic form, my heart too was given to admi- 
‘ration. At this moment I was checked in my enthusiasm by a 
sweet mild voice, which thus addressed me: ‘Mortal! why 
_ standest thou here, admiring this plant ?’ I turned in surprise, 
and beheld a female form standing before me, whose brow was 
_ stamped with intellect, and on whose countenance there was an 
| expression of benevolence. As I had not answered her question, 
| she repeated it, and I looked with astonishment to think that she 
should ask such a question. She smiled, and said, ‘I do not 
1 wonder that you admire its beauty, for its lovers are many, and 
' many there are who are deceived by its beautiful appearance — 
| for it sends forth no fragrance, and it bears no flowers.’ 


I was surprised at this intelligence. She then turned to a bed 


| of violets, and said, ‘If you would cultivate such as these, you 
‘ would derive far more pleasure from them, than from the plant 
_ youso much admired.’ I told her their appearance was lovely, 
_ because they were so modest and humble. She then said, ‘ Let 
_ Us pass along and view the different plants and flowers, and I 
; will teach you the nature of them.’ 


The first to which she drew my attention was a rose-bush in 


4 full bloom. ‘You behold this in its present flourishing state ; but 
‘ the time was when it was trodden under foot of men. I ahadd 
: it, trodden down as it was, and despised by the passers-by, and 
i it excited my pity — for I knew that it had once shared the praise 
‘ fall. With a gentle hand I raised its broken branches, to see 
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if there was any prospect of its being restored to its p 
state ; and beheld blasted buds which would have blosson 
it been reared and nourished, and others that would yet b 
provided the broken branches could be removed, and j 
receive proper attention. With the help of the gardene 
all that was necessary for its wonted appearance. It is 
short time since, and you now behold it in all its beauty ar 
liness.’ 

Then turning around, she said, ‘There are others q 
interesting, but 1 will show them to you some other tim 
wish now to show you the grand result.” She then turnec 
and I followed her. 

We soon came to a fountain whose waters were clear : 
fal. ‘Here,’ said she, ‘shall those plants be washed an 
pure, and then they will be transplanted into a more ¢ 
soil, where there is no evil hand to assail, nor rude s 
blast ; where they shall live and flourish forever.’ I wa 
to ask my guide some questions, when a loud peal of tl 
awoke me, and behold it was a dream. 





CHAPTERS ON THE SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 


Ellnora. Oh, Isabel, Ann, and all, look here! Seevw 
have found. Alice, Bertha, and I, went out this morning 
ostensible purpose of getting air and exercise, but, in rea 
visit that great ragged ledge yonder—to inspect the cl 
hills about the river —to collect some minerals for exam 
this evening ; and, seriously, Isabel, we found wonders 
know that brook that falls into the river just above the 
Well, we found legible, tangible traces of an earthquake 
in the exact correspondence of the huge and ragged mi 
rock on each side of the brook. We met a sensible, loq! 
old man near ; and he told us that he could remember t! 
when water enough ran there to carry a mill. Now ther 
a drop, except in very wet seasons of the year. I have 
you say, Isabel, that when we find gravel and rounded fra 
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Viluvian agency. 


| E. Please bring it to our assistance. 
: ound a most beautiful stone this morning. Our old gentleman — 
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GEOLOGY AND 


MINERALOGY, 


nder strata, we may infer that they received their round, 


| tell from a higher position. We found a shelving déetiviey of 
and; and the sides, far below the surface, exhibited myriads of 


stones of different sizes, but all rounded and regular, like this. 


persist, despite Alice’s tame reasonings, in imputing these to 
We found large veins running through rock 


jn different directions, sometimes traversing each other ; these I 


attribute to volcanic action, to subterranean fires ; and, pray, 
dear Isabel, do not throw me from my Pegasus, by telling me 
Shat L err in this. 

| Isabel. 
Vou are supported in your theory by some of the most learned. 
}os, that old gentleman, during our conversation, asked me to 
tell him just what Geology means. 
Please guard me against similar disasters hereafter, by telling me 
jis meaning in good set terms. 


‘Doctors disagree’ on this point, as in most others. 


‘Io triumphe,’ Alice ! What did I say unto thee ? Apro- 


I was completely non-plussed. 


I. It comes from the Greek words ye, the earth, and logos, 
bvord, or discourse ; 
ain the mutual action of the solid, fluid, and aeriform materials 
{the earth. 
‘ imation of the large masses, strata, beds and veins of minerals, 
; hich form the external crust of the globe. 
tend likewise to the alterations and decompositions effected by 
Bir, fire, water, light, and electricity. 

, E. | thank you. 
!. Treats of the relations and properties of simple minerals ; 


and its object, Cleveland says, is to ascer- 
It investigates the structure, position, and relative 


Its researches ex- 


And Mineralogy — 
aud assists us in knowing, classing and describing them. 
By mere accident, we 


Let us dub him our hero, Nora. 

&: Ha! well, our hero was driving a cow to pasture — not 
Nery chivalric this, for a hero. While we were walking along 
i company, upon sundry misdemeanors in his charge, he caught 


| Alice. 


hp a stone distinguished in nothing, externally, but its rusty 
Aspect, and threw it. 
ve brought home the fragments ; see how splendid they are! 
here are all the bright colors and beautiful blendings of the 
Rainbow. 


It fell in the street before us, and broke. 
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Ann. Oh, how pretty ! What is the cause of those iris 
I.. Probably in this case they are merely a tarnish, cau 
the action of the air or moisture upon the metallic matter 
mineral. ‘They may not be. The stone, you see, is p; 
decomposed ; and these appearances may be caused b 
minute fissures, infinitely too small to be seen by the nake 
or from a loss of seme of the integrant particles, leavin 
cavities. From these fissures or cavities light would be re 
in a various manner, producing colored rays by their ref 
in passing to the eye. You have all made yourselves f 
with Natural Philosophy ; hence this will be easily unde 
Similar appearances are sometimes produced by plunging } 
quartz into cold water. 

A. We found some fine specimens of quartz this mo 
we will try the experiment, Nora. 

Ann. Brother has a piece of shell marble, which is ext 
beautiful. It is variegated by shells of a mild, pearly 
finely irisized. He has also a specimen of the ruin marb 
of figures, which, at certain distances, afford mimic repre 
tions of towers, houses, and cities in ruins, with an appr 
back-ground of clouds and sky. 

I. There is a kind of jasper which produces the same 
ful and pleasing illusion. 

A. What is marble, Isabel ? 

I. The Latin word makmor, marble, is from a Greel 
which means lo shine ; and although strictly confined to lim 
capable of receiving a high polish, it has been applied by 
tors, ancient and modern, to porphyry, jasper, &c., wh 
polished state. 

inn. Ihave heard that primitive marbles are very u 
in their color. Whence come the clouds, veins, and spots 
ferent hues and forms, in some of our chimney-pieces ? 

I, From an intermixture of oxide of iron, green and 
serpentine, hornblende, &c. 

E. And whence comes the color of this rose quartz ! 

I, One of your specimens is milky quartz, tinged w 
oxide of iron. ‘The other is rose quartz ; and you were 
ate in finding so beautiful a specimen. It is supposed to! 
its color from manganese, one of the chemical elements. 

nn. Is lava a simple mineral ? 
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I. No: it is a combination of other minerals ; and varies in 
its aspeet and properties according to the nature of its constitu- 
ents. The word lava, is from the Gothic word lopa, meaning fo 
run; and is applied to the melted matter emitted from the craters 
Cleaveland mentions a curious fact. On the plains 
of Iceland, below Hecla, there are caves variously formed, and 
from what is called cavernous lava. The lava produces bubbles 
of this size ; they burst and disclose a cavern within. 

A. How wonderful! And not less so are meteoric stones. 
Our hero told us of some weighing several pounds, that he saw 
Connecticut. 

E. He asked our opinion of their origin, and we could only 
guess that they came from the moon. He says they are just alike 
in their external appearance, structure and composition, but that 
they differ from any other minerals found. 

I. Yes: different specimens have been analyzed, and found to 
contain silex, magnesia, oxide of iron, sulphur, lime, &c. ‘They 
lave been found in all countries, at allages ; and the phenomena 
accompanying their appearance, are usually the same. ‘They 
sometimes burst out from a wild cloud, with an explosion like 
thunder. Their fall is accompanied by a whizzing noise, and is 
supposed to be at the rate of 300 miles ina minute. They some- 
times weigh 50 pounds ; and fall into the earth to the depth of 
20 inches. They are found to be hot, if examined immediately 
after their fall ; and they emit a strong odor of sulpher. Sever- 
al years since one appeared in Connecticut in the northern hori- 
zon, and passed with great rapidity and an undulating motion to 
the zenith. Three loud reports were heard, and at each, there 
were sudden deviations or leaps in the meteor, and masses falling 
from it were scattered over a surface ten miles in length and 
three or four in breadth. At the instant of the last report, the 
stone commenced a rapid descent with a whizzing noise and a 
curve of light. The largest weighed 37 pounds. 

4. Of course nothing is known of their origin ; but where are 
they supposed to come from ? 

I. Some naturalists suppose that they originate in the atmos- 
phere ; some, that they are the products of terrestrial volcanos ; 
and yet others, that they fall from comets. 

E. ‘Tam sir Oracle.’ They could not come from the atmos- 


phere, a terrestrial volcano, or a comet; ergo, they must be 
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thrown beyond the moon’s attraction, within that of the | 
Now this matter is settled, let me ask you about those cryst 
yours. You call them all crystals ; but they are not all 
parent. 

I, The term crystal was first given to regular forms of 
crystal, or crystallized quartz. But as their regularity was 
most distinguished property, all regular solids, whether 0; 
or transparent, have come to be called crystals. So a cryst 
the common acceptation of the term, is a body that by ec 
laws of affinity, has taken a regular form, with a certain 
ber of plain and polished sides. 

E. Please tell us something of this chemical affinity. 
something of the process of crystallization. The latter has a! 
been what the Indian calls a medicine —a mystery — to 
Perhaps I might solve it, by reading Comstock more thorou; 
but I like verbal descriptions best. 

I. {will relate the substance of what Prof. Cleaveland 
upon these subjects. He says there are two kinds aff 
homogeneous, and heterogeneous. ‘The former, of course, t 
particles of the same kind ; the latter, those of different | 
Upon the former, principally, the crystal is dependent for it: 
duction. A necessary pre-requesite to crystallization is a sol 
of the mineral substance in some fluid, as water, or caloric. 
particles are reduced, by solution, to a state of minute div 
They are separated from each other, and left at liberty to 
in the solvent with entire freedom. ‘That the crystals may 
regular forms, there must be no disturbing force, no externa 
itation durmg the process. 

2, Just as in the crystallization of alum in forming bask 

I, Yes. Examine these two specimens of crystallized qu 
Of one you see the crystals are perfectly regular, each hé 
five sides ; while of the other, some are broken, some have 
or three plane faces, and terminate in an uncouth mass of op 
quartz ; while all are packed together without any system \ 
ever. 

Ann. Upon what does regularity depend, essentially ? 

I. Upon the regular form of the integrant particles which | 
form the crystal, and upon their arrangement al the mome 
combination, 

E. The integrant particles, Isabel 2? Oh, I recollect. C! 
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istry says, — ‘We decompose a body into its constituent parts, and 
divide it into its mlegrant parts.’ 

I You are correct, Ellinora. Cleaveland says, ‘a crystal 
is an assemblage of similar particles ; it is formed and increases 
in size merely by the juxtaposition of these similar, integrant 
particles. It depends on no interior mechanism, like organic 
bodies, for its growth ; but it is enlarged in its dimensions, by 
the application of successive layers of particles.’ He adds, that 
‘both theory and observation induce us to believe that the in- 
tegrant particles of the same substance, possess the same form 
and dimensions.’ 

Jinn. Then if these particles always united in the same manner, 
all crystals formed from the same substance, would present the 
same outline. | 

I. Yes; but they do not; and their difference must be imput- 
ed to different dispositions of the integrant particles. 

_ nn. Inthe collection of the Society of Natural History, I saw 
crystals beautifully colored. : 

{, ‘Their coloring comes principally from the metallic oxides ; 
as iron, manganese, &c. 

E.. See what a pretty piece of granite we found —it is so 
dark and sparkling ! 

Granite ts 
Gmnetiss, of which I see 


f, Yes; it contains a great deal of black mica. 
composed of quartz, mica, and feldspar. 
you have a specimen, is composed of the same minerals as quartz. 

Ann. Ihave seen a piece of amber, with an insect imbedded 
Init, ina good state of preservation, although the amber was 
found many feet below the surface of the ground, in the coal 
mines of Pennsylvania. 
insect there ? 


What is amber? and how eame that 


resin from wood, changed by being so long in the earth. The 
insect must have become entangled, as we have seen them iu 
gums of fruit trees. By an accession of the resinous substance, 
they are completely covered ; and by changes such as have been 


.. As it is generally found with lignite, it is supposed to be a 


hoticed, buried far below the present suriace of the earth, 


E. Oh, how I would like to see some of the stupendous a.) 
mals and vegetables that have been excavated from the depths ! 
I Mr. Mantell, in his ‘ Illustrations of the Geology of Sussex,’ 


ells ug of ee Megalosaurus, and yet more oigantic 
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Iguanodon, to whom the groves of palms and aborescent ferns 
would be mere beds of reeds, and who were of such prodigioys 
magnitude, that the existing animal creation presents us with no 
fit objects of comparison. Imagine,’ he says, ‘an animal cf the 
lizard tribe, three or four times as large as the largest crocodile, 
having jaws, with teeth equal in size to the incisors of the rhino- 
ceros, and crested with horns ;—- such a creature must have been 
the Iguanodon! Nor were the inhabitants of the waters much 
less wonderful ; witness the Plesiosaurus, which only required 
wings to be a flying dragon !’ 

E. Three or four times as large as the crocodile! and a 
crocodile will enclose an ox in his jaws! It seems utterly incre- 
dible ; but I know these facts are too well authenticated to be 
doubted. Oh, what changes have there been! 

neg 
A. Well might Young say, — 
‘What is the world itself? thy world ?—a grave! 
Where is the dust that has not been alive ? 
The spade, the plough, disturb our ancestors ; 
From humen mou!d we reap our daily bread; 
The globe around earth’s hollow surface shakes, 
And is the ceiling of her sleeping sons.’ 
And those lines of Beattie — I never saw their full meaning until 
now. He says, — 
‘ Art, empire, earth itself, to change are doomed ; 
Earthquakes have raised to heaven the humble vale, 
And gulfs the mountain’s mighty mass entombed, 
And where th’ Atlantie rolls, wide continents have bleomed.’ 
D. 





THE UNSETTING SUN. 


It was nearly sunset — and seldom did a more richly-tinted sky 
glow in the occident, than on that fated evening. As the sw 
sank lower in the gorgeous clouds, their brilliant hues of crimsot, 
scarlet, and the imperial dye, assumed a more vivid tint ; and 
the bright golden vesture beneath, rolled out and upward, as if to 
envelope those varied beauties in one unbroken sheet of ,fiame. 

A mother sat, with her hushed child upon her knee ; and a 
she looked upon the splendors of the natural world, whether re 
vealed in the bright firmament above, or as reflected upon the 
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broad earth beneath, her heart was subdued to holy thought; and 
the cares and trials which erst had weighed so darkly upon her 
spirit, assumed a radiant light, as the Divinity found access to 
her heart ; for she felt that they were but clouds veiling the face 
of Him who ‘ts a Sun,’ and to the eye of faith presenting a sof- 
tened and more glorious manifestation of the Divine presence. 

A maiden looked upon that setting sun; but she thought not 
of its glories —for her imagination leaped forward to the hour 
when those gay colors should have faded from the sky, and she, 
with one who was very dear to her young heart, should stand 
beneath the light of stars, as they glimmered through the boughs 
of the trysting tree. 

The poet looked upon that sunset sky; and, as he thought how 
much of brillant though fleeting loveliness was ecuncentrated in 
the scene, there was a yearning desire in his breast to give vent 
in gushing song to his admiration of the beautiful. But oh ! what 
could he say that had not been often said before ? He who first 
poured upon the swelling tide of harmony the feelings kindled by 
the glow of sunset, could not have more keenly appreciated its 
revelations of beauty, but he had been allowed the blessed privi- 
lege of being first to give them utterance. ‘here were many pas- 
sages awakened to remembrance, which almost seemed his own, 
so spontaneously did they respond to his observation of the imme- 
diately visible. One occurred, thus :— 

‘Bright clouds! ye are gathering one by one, 
Ye sweep in pomp round the dying sun, 
With crimson banner, and golden pall, 

Like a host to their chieftain’s funeral. 


But methinks that ye tower with a lordlier crest, 
And a gorgeous flush as he sinks to rest.’ 


Another — ’twas thus :— 


‘I met thee in the western sky, 
In pomp of evening cloud ; 
That while with varying form it rolled, 
Some wizard’s castle seemed of gold, 
And now a crimsoned knight of old, 
Or king in purple proud. : 


Another was thus :-— 


‘ Above tall western hills, the light of day 

Shot far the splendors of his golden ray; 

Around the expanse, with thousand splendors rare, 
Gay clouds smiled wanton through the kindling air; 
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From shade to shade, unnumbered tinctures blend ; 
Unnumbered forms of wondrous light extend ; 

In pride stupendous, glittering walls aspire, 

Graced with bright domes, and crowned with towers of fire ; 
On cliffs cliffs burn; on mountains mountains roll; 

A burst of glory spreads from pole to pole.’ 


He thought, too, how often those clouds had been compared to 
‘Islands of light, in the seas of the blest ;’ 

and that sun to 
‘A monarch, sinking to his couch of gold.’ 

Another beautiful description of sunset was as follows :— 


‘The west! the west! turn to the lighted west! 
What crimson wonders break upon us there! 
The drooping sun, slow sinking to his rest, 
Paints the red hectic on the cheek of air— 
Stamp of destruction—herald of decay, 
Whose feverish bloom proclaims the death of day. 


There’s holiday above, and all the clouds, 

_In gala robes, the sunbeams sport among ; 

Festoon upon festoon entwining, crowds, 
Till all the drapery of heaven is hung— 

And far away the ruddy masses break 

in ridgy waves, like some illumined lake. 


Gaze upward! from the zenith’s giddy crown 
Down to the sunny centre, fold on fold 
Glows in gradation, as the eye goes down, 
Of purple, crimson, scarlet, gold— 
Intensest gold! where, blinding to the sight, 
The molten sun swims in a sea of light.’ 


He thought of another 


‘sunset’s hallowed time, and such an eve, 
Might almost tempt an angel heaven to leave. 
Never did brighter glories meet the eye, 

Low in the warm and ruddy western sky : 

Nor the light clouds at summer eve unfold 

More varied tints of purple, red, and gold. 

Some in the pure, translucent, liquid breast 

Of crystal lake, fast anchored, seemed to rest, 
Like golden islets, scattered far and wide, 

By elfin skill, in fancy’s fabled tide, 

Where, as wild eastern legends idly fain, 

Fairy, or genii, hold despotic reign. 

Others, like vessels gilt with burnished gold, 
Their flitting, airy way are seen to hold, 

All gallantly equipped with streamers gay, 
While hands unseen, or chance directs their way ; 
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Around, athwart, the pure etherial tide, 

With sweiling purple sail, they rapid glide.’ 
The long and beautiful description of a September sunset, by 
another poet, came, unbidden of memory, to his lips; and he 
felt that none now were needed to embody the radiant beauties 
of such an hour, in the form of poesy. But blessed indeed were 
those permitted to behold them; yet little felt he, even then, of 
the blessing of a sunset hour. 

A maiden raised her damp head from a dying pillow, and they 
drew aside the window drapery that those sunken eyes might look 
once more upon this earthly glory. ‘ Are they not heavenly?’ she 
asked, as the spirit’s fires glowed with rekindling lustre in her 
dark orbs: ‘all broken in a thousand parts, yet one, — 

‘“ One as the ocean, broken into waves, 
And all its spongy parts, imbibing deep 
The moist effulgence, seem like fieeces, dyed 


Deep scarlet, saffron light, or crimson d: irk, 
As they are thick or thin, or neer or more remote ;”’ 


then sinking back, she whispered to the watchers near, — 


‘** May be, ere morning’s light shall come, 
They’ll bear me on their bosoms home,” ’ 


* * * Might there not be darker minds looking with as 
much of earnestness upon that sun, and wishing that the hour 
might come when deeds could be performed, whose actors shun 


_ the light of day ? 


And were there not those who love better the glare of brilliant 
chandelier, than the purer light of day ? and whose bosoms 
throbbed with anticipation of midnight mirth and revelry ? 

But through those differing hearts shot one wild thrill, as the 


' sinking sun paused for an instant upon the verge of the horizon, 
' then turned upon ‘his axle red.’ Those who first noticed it, 


spake not —it was no time for words. There were no screams, 


_ tor shouts, nor groans: ‘these are the articulations of natural 
leelings, not such as then were first created in the heart, and 
_ could not find an utterance. But there was that deep, awful, 
| tore than deadly silence, which loudly speaks of the terrible. 


The sun was going back! Yet, without a word, how soon was 


| it known to each individual of an awe-struck world! Men closed 
» their eyes, and then looked up again, with the hope that a glim- 
_ ler had passed from their sight —then they hoped it was an 
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optical delusion— and then that it was some wild freak of the 3 cloud 





laws of light, some vagary, caused by an unaccountable accidey — they 
in the process of refraction. | boy, 
And there they stood, all pale and speechless, in their stolid ; them 
silence, till they knew it was no delusion. The crimson blush ‘ Th 
had faded from the western sky, the golden fringe had dropped : in th 
from every low-hung cloud, and there they stood in mourning q Make 
robes — for of the scarlet and the purple hue they had been fear. — them 
fully disrobed. And there was the sun traversing a backward i wors 
path, in the clear expanse above, and men stood and gazed iy j repet 
silent fear. Then they looked upon one another, but with hasty | merc 
glances, for they could see in the countenances of others but the : At 
reflection of the anguish depicted on their own. Then they drew 4 whic. 
nearer to each other, that they might watch together — but still Fe wate 
they spake not. * * * | failed 
All hands were still—all eyes were raised — but every heart q Tl 
was throbbing fast ; for the sun was near the zenith. Would he F and 
not then turn and descend, as in days of yore, to his place inthe & that 
west ? This was the question asked by all, yet asked by none of — Pray 
each other, nor spoken in words. And now, for a moment, all / ‘sl 
hearts had ceased to beat —for the sun was on the meridia. —& qT 
But on he went, down to an eastern sky, Then they threw then- | tryst 
selves upon their faces, and groaned in their deep despair. But j mar 
terrible as was the sight, there was that fascination which still : thou 
attracted their gaze, and they raised themselves from the earth, ; wen 
to watch again his course. j deat 
Lower he sank —he was almost down —and the eastern sky & risit 
blushed at the approach of the visitant, and raised towards him, — ‘ 
as with a welcoming embrace, her thin, misty arms, and was q mig 
clad in gorgeous sheen for the new comer. For a moment, as Be ‘hot 
he seemed to nestle in the radiant cloud-robes which enveloped § ut hi 
him, the watchers saw not whether he would tarry. But likes & did 
monarch, who rests him for an instant on a throne of state, then war 
throws aside the splendid robes whose pomp had dazzled the & that 
gazers, so did he leave his radiant couch, and re-commence his sub 
glad career into a clearer heaven. wel 
And there men stood, and watched, throughout that live-long qui 
day, his journey to the west. And now, he was there ; and the! tae 
western sky was awaiting his approach, eyen as a mother might! ot 


watch the return of her child from some mad prank ; and the 
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clouds arrayed themselves in their most gorgeous drapery, as if 
they would entice him to his couch below. But like a wayward 
boy, who might not be subdued, he gaily went back, and left 
them again, to pursue his wild and terrible career. 

Then men laid their hands upon their mouths, and their mouths 
in the dust, and prostrated themselves in prayer before their 
Maker; and fathers gathered their household bands around 
them, and raised an altar where there had been heretofore no 
worship; and those who had scoffed at all prayer, as but vain 
repetition, now sent up the audible supplication, ‘Lord, have 
mercy upon us !’ 

And through the next day, and the next long, sun-shine night 
which followed, they neither ate, nor drank, nor slept; but 
watched the sun in his back and forward course, till their strength 
failed, from excess of fear. 

The mother pressed her moaning babe to her aching heart, 
and went to her inner chamber, and shut out that terrible light, 
that it might think there was darkness without ; and while she 
prayed, till her brow was wet with the dews of agony, the babe 
‘slumbered and slept.’ 

The maiden who had looked forward to the evening hour of 
tryst, now thought not of joy or love — of marrying or giving in 
marriage ; and though she stood beside her betrothed, yet they 
thought not and spoke not of each other, but an unselfish prayer 
went up for all else — for they felt that in this sacrifice of their 
dearest hopes and affections, a value would be given to the up- 
rising incense. 

There was now a new theme for the poet—one which well 
might stir the deep fount of feeling; but truly might he have 
thought that language could never embody the emotions for which 
it had never been framed. He might have thought this— but he 
did not. He thought not then of the poem which he might after- 
wards have produced. It is not in the moment of deepest feeling 
that we seek to give it form in words. It is after emotion has 
subsided, when the sun-light of Genius falls upon the deep, calm 
well-spring of memory, that the reflection is seen, which the 
quick and skilful hand may then transfer. Neither the sun, nor 
the mist, alone, can make the rainbow; but when they are rightly 
joined, the gay arch spans the heavens. 

The invalid had gone to her long rest, and the bright flush of 
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excitement faded not from her cheek till it was pale in deat}: 
and the spirit winged its flight, bearing this query as a burden 
before the throne, ‘ Why hast Thou dealt thus bitterly with Thy 
creatures, O my God ?’ : 

The votaries of vice and of pleasure were subdued, awed and 
purified by this chastisement. Willingly would they have devoted 
their lives to the service of their Creator, might life but once 
more be a season for action, toil, and service in His cause. But 
what could they do now? ‘They walked the earth in hopeless 
agony; they wrung their hands, and groaned in spirit ; and then 
they flung themselves upon their beds, that they might once more 
sleep, even if there were to be no more night. And if, perchance, 
their fevered frames sunk into an uneasy slumber, from excess 
of excitement, they dreamed that they were out beneath a clear, 
deep evening sky, and that stars were sending down their pale 
beams upon a silent world, or that the moon was silvering the 
earth with radiance, save where the shadows stood, like dark 
transfixtures in the brightness. And even while they deemed 
that the cool breath of eve was breathed upon them, they awa- 
kened to that horrid glare, and looked out upon a scorched earth 
or a misty sky, through which the red sun, like a destroying 
dragon, was wending still his strange and mystic way. * * * 

It was the Sabbath ; and the first loud sound of life was the 
chime of the church-going bells, as they called together the wor- 
shipers. There was no need of the loud call — for they thronged 
to their temples, as though they hoped the prayer, which had 
gone up singly from each one present, would be answered now, 
if sent in one united petition. There was also that desire for 
social worship which we feel when we would receive or commt- 
nicate the glowing flame; and stronger than this was the wish to 
inake a public manifestation of their feeling of subjection to THE 
SUPREME, ‘They said not now, ‘ We can worship in our hearts, 
and in our homes — for God is everywhere present ;’ but there 
was the yearning desire to show unto all men that they could 
bow in humility and penitence before their Creator. 

How few were sick, or tired, or necessarily detained that day: 
All seats were filled, and aisles were thronged ; and the proud 
man opened the door of his cushioned pew, that the swarth son 
of Afric might find a place at his right hand ; and the gay belle, 
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undecked for this day’s worship, knelt down beside her rival’s 
waiting-maid. 

A change had also come upon the pastors. He who had stood 
before his charge, and spoken of God, of heaven, and immortal- 
ity, as though they were but words to round a period —who had 
coldly given them his ethical discourses, or, if he sought to 
move, had done it by exciting admiration of his well-chosen 
words and glowing imagery, — that man stood that day with tears 
in his eyes, and cried with a loud voice, ‘Spare Thou us, O our 
God! and turn away from Thy fierce anger.’ 

The man who had stood before his flock as though they were 
a faultless throng, and cried, ‘Peace! Peace!’ as though there 
were no tempters from within, — he stood that day and called out 
in his agony, ‘Unclean! unclean! before heaven and in Thy 
sight.’ 

The man who had stood in the preacher’s desk, as though he 
were a delegate from the Almighty, and in him had been vested 
the power of eternal life or death —who had said as he chose, 
‘Thy sins be forgiven thee,’ or ‘ Be thou henceforth accursed by 
me ’—who had bestowed benedictions or anathemas, at the sug- 
gestion of his own overbearing will—who had blessed what God 
had not blessed, and cursed what He had never cursed, — he, 
too, knelt down among his fellows, and cried, ‘ Lord, be mercifu! 
unto me, a sinner !’ 

In the great square of a crowded city, there was gathered a 


throng, who could not find admittance to any consecrated sanc-. 


tuary; and one came forward to lead their devotions, who had 
been derided and scoffed at, and even imprisoned for fanaticism. 
It might be that the fire of zeal had burned too fiercely on his 
brain, and his wild exhortations had often seemed but blasphemy. 
But he was solemn now; and stood before them with downcast 
eyes and upraised hands, his white locks streaming over his long 
black robe, and the fire of insanity subdued beneath the more 
awful light of that unsetting sun; and as he uttered forth the 
‘spontaneous prayer, he felt that it was but the expression of all 
who were present. 

‘And now, O Lord!’ continued he, ‘we have assembled our- 
selves together, we have gathered about the altar we dedicated 
'o Thee, and we have come to ask a strange petition, even that 
darkness again might cover the earth, and thick darkness the 
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heavens. The land trembleth and sorroweth, and one cry goeth 
up to Thee, that the earth may be darkened, and the sun with. 
draw his shining. We ask it in faith ; for we know that if Thoy 
wilt, this thing can be, — for our Redeemer is strong ; the Lord 
of Hosts is His name: He it is who can take away our fears, 
and turn our sighs into shouts of rejoicing. 

‘And now, our God, was there ever sorrow like unto our sgor- 
row ? was there ever affliction like unto that with which We are 
afflicted ? We have trespassed and rebelled, and Thou hast not 
pardoned. Thou hast covered thyself with wrath, and persecuted, 
Thou hast slain, and hast not pitied. Yet they that be slain with 
the sword are better than they who perish from hunger, and they 
that starve are better than they who pine and are stricken with 
deadly fear. We are wasting away in Thy sight, for our eyes 
have failed in looking for relief; yea, they are blinded because 
of the terrible brightness. Yet forget us not forever, though 
Thou hast now forsaken us; but turn unto us, and renew Thy 
kindness, as in days of old. Let not this wonderful and horrible 
thing continue, as a memento of Thy wrath; but bless us again 
with the evening and the morning which make the day. 

‘We feel that we are not worthy of this favor. We ask it not 
as one might ask justice of his fellow men; but we come before 
Thee as sinful children, appealing to the undeserved tenderness 
of an oft-forgotten parent. And now take from us our iniquity, 
and the punishment it has brought upon us, and receive us gra- 
ciously ; so will we render unto Thee the homage of our lips. 
And let not the oblations of our spirits be in vain ; but accept of 
the broken hearts which we lay low in the dust before Thee. 
We lift the voice, and bend the knee ; and beseech that Thou 
wilt lay by the terrors of Thy brightness, and shroud Thee i 
darkness — for in Thy great glory Thou art very terrible; but let 
the lid fall upon that dazzling eye which has been stationed ove! 
us, and veil Thee in shadows of the night, that we may come 
into Thy presence without fear and trembling. 

‘We know that we are vile before Thee. Thou hast searched 
our hearts with Thy radiance, till their deepest recesses can 00 
longer hide the secret sins. We lay them all before Thee ; the 
forbidden things which we have cherished in the darkness, ar 
brought to the light ; and spurn not the petition of those who 
would make themselves clean in Thy sight, though unworthy; 
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even in our best estate, of the favor we would ask. Yet deal not 
Thou with us according to the counsels of Thy justice, but ac- 
cording to the dictates of Thy merey and loving-kindness, that 
we may feel that a reconciling and tender Parent is still our 
Guardian and God, and.we may stand before Thee as children, 
and lift up our voices to our Father who art in heaven. 

‘The earth mourneth, O Lord! the land is desolate, because 
the heavens above are not black. We pray again for darkness, 
that it might cover the earth, and thick darkness the heavens. 
Thou hast dealt strongly with us, in Thy providence. ‘Thou hast 
marked the courses of the sun, and it turneth back. Thou hast 
commanded a backward way, and it walketh therein. Thou 
didst stay its going down for Thy servant of old, and now wilt 
Thou not hear our petition, and bid it seek again its place of rest, 
and let once more the evening and the morning make the day. 

‘We feel that we are unworthy of this blessing. Yea, it is 
thus Thou hast taught us that it is a blessing ; for we were wont 
to lie down and rest, when Thou didst draw around us the cur- 
tains of the night, and forget that the darkness, even as the light, 
was also the banner of Thy love. 

‘And now, O Lord! the prayer which goeth up from many 
hearts before Thee, wilt thou hear in heaven Thy dwelling-place, 
and when thou hearest, answer and forgive.’ And all the people 
said, ‘ Amen.’ 

Yet that Sabbath night, when a humbled world looked in trem- 
bling hope to the sun, as he was sinking in the west, they groaned 
in irrepressible anguish, when they saw that he again turned 
back. 

But during this long sun-shine, there had been frequent and 
copious showers, for the process of evaporation had been rapid. 
These were now succeeded by terrible tempests. There were 
hurricanes upon the land, and storms upon the ocean. There 
Were whirlwinds, water-spouts, thunderings above, and quakings 
beneath ; there were avalanches, slides, eruptions, and mad con- 
fusion of ‘the lightning and the gale.’ 

Then, when for a time there was a cessation of the terrible 
commotion, they thought of nought but the devastation which had 
been made. The ocean strand was but a wall of wrecks, and 
Upon those ever-restless, upheaving billows, none now would 
have thought to venture. Forests had been prostrated, fields 
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heavens. The land trembleth and sorroweth, and one cry goeth 
up to Thee, that the earth may be darkened, and the sun with. 
draw his shining. We ask it in faith ; for we know that if Thoy 
wilt, this thing can be, — for our Redeemer is strong ; the Lord 
of Hosts is His name: He it is who can take away our fears, 
and turn our sighs into shouts of rejoicing. 

‘And now, our God, was there ever sorrow like unto our gor- 
row? was there ever affliction like unto that with which We are 
afflicted ? We have trespassed and rebelled, and Thou hast not 
pardoned. Thou hast covered thyself with wrath, and persecuted, 
Thou hast slain, and hast not pitied. Yet they that be slain with 
the sword are better than they who perish from hunger, and they 
that starve are better than they who pine and are stricken with 
deadly fear. We are wasting away in Thy sight, for our eyes 
have failed in looking for relief; yea, they are blinded because 
of the terrible brightness. Yet forget us not forever, though 
Thou hast now forsaken us; but turn unto us, and renew Thy 
kindness, as in days of old. Let not this wonderful and horrible 
thing continue, as a memento of Thy wrath; but bless us again 
with the evening and the morning which make the day. 

‘We feel that we are not worthy of this favor. We ask it not 
as one might ask justice of his fellow men ; but we come before 
Thee as sinful children, appealing to the undeserved tenderness 
of an oft-forgotten parent. And now take from us our iniquity, 
and the punishment it has brought upon us, and receive us gra 
ciously ; so will we render unto Thee the homage of our lips. 
And let not the oblations of our spirits be in vain ; but accept of 
the broken hearts which we lay low in the dust before Thee. 
We lift the voice, and bend the knee ; and beseech that Thou 
wilt lay by the terrors of Thy brightness, and shroud Thee 1 
darkness — for in Thy great glory Thou art very terrible; but let 
the lid fall upon that dazzling eye which has been stationed ove! 
us, and veil Thee in shadows of the night, that we may come 
into Thy presence without fear and trembling. 

‘We know that we are vile before Thee. Thou hast searched 
our hearts with Thy radiance, till their deepest recesses can 00 
longer hide the secret sins. We lay them all before Thee ; the 
forbidden things which we have cherished in the darkness, ar 
brought to the light ; and spurn not the petition of those who 
would make themselves clean in Thy sight, though unworthy; 
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even in our best estate, of the favor we would ask. Yet deal not 
Thou with us according to the counsels of Thy justice, but ac- 
cording to the dictates of Thy merey and loving-kindness, that 
we may feel that a reconciling and tender Parent is still our 
Guardian and God, and. we may stand before Thee as children, 
and lift up our voices to our Father who art in heaven. 

‘The earth mourneth, O Lord! the land is desolate, because 
the heavens above are not black. We pray again for darkness, 
that it might cover the earth, and thick darkness the heavens. 
Thou hast dealt strongly with us, in Thy providence. Thou hast 
marked the courses of the sun, and it turneth back. Thou hast 
commanded a backward way, and it walketh therein. Thou 
didst stay its going down for Thy servant of old, and now wilt 
Thou not hear our petition, and bid it seek again its place of rest, 
and let once more the evening and the morning make the day. 

‘We feel that we are unworthy of this blessing. Yea, it is 
thus Thou hast taught us that it is a blessing ; for we were wont 
to lie down and rest, when Thou didst draw around us the cur- 
tains of the night, and forget that the darkness, even as the light, 
was also the banner of Thy love. 

‘And now, O Lord! the prayer which goeth up from many 
hearts before Thee, wilt thou hear in heaven Thy dwelling-place, 
and when thou hearest, answer and forgive.’ And all the people 
said, ‘Amen.’ 

Yet that Sabbath night, when a humbled world looked in trem- 
bling hope to the sun, as he was sinking in the west, they groaned 
in irrepressible anguish, when they saw that he again turned 
back. 

But during this long sun-shine, there had been frequent and 
copious showers, for the process of evaporation had been rapid. 
These were now succeeded by terrible tempests. There were 
hurricanes upon the land, and storms upon the ocean. There 
were whirlwinds, water-spouts, thunderings above, and quakings 
beneath ; there were avalanches, slides, eruptions, and mad con- 
fusion of ‘the lightning and the gale.’ 

Then, when for a time there was a cessation of the terrible 
commotion, they thought of nought but the devastation which had 
been made. The ocean strand was but a wall of wrecks, and 
Upon those ever-restless, upheaving billows, none now would 
have thought to venture. Forests had been prostrated, fields 
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destroyed, valleys overflown, sea-ports submerged, and inland 
cities overthrown. Strong towers toppled, and fell ; bulwark; 
were laid prostrate ; temples were crumbled into fragments ; and 
the earth was one wide scene of ruin. 

From the first, there had been strange commotion, distress, 
madness, and then death, among the animal creation. Birds had 
soared shrieking in the heavens, then fluttered back to thei 
nests, but never ceased from their restless screaming. Beasts 
had roamed howling over the plains, and then returned to the 


habitations of man, and crouched moaning at the feet of human. F- 


ity, with that instinct which bids them look to him for aid, when 
there is evi] they can neither avoid nor comprehend. But when 
granaries were destroyed, and fields blasted, then came famine 
for them: and their fierce madness was soon terminated. by an 
agonizing death. And from their smoking carcasses went up the 
pestilence, which was to sweep the earth with a new besom of 
destruction. And the gaunt spectre traversed the land, likea 
warrior who has but to come and see, to conquer. 

In the intervals of calmness, men sought not to repair the de- 
solation, or provide against the future. There was that hopeless, 
settled despair brooding upon them, which forbids all exertion. 
At first they had gathered together the crushed and mangled 
dead, and buried them with those who had died from fear and 
excitement ; but soon even the rites of sepulture were abandoned. 
Mothers sucked in the putrid breath of their fevered infants, or 
held their cold corpses in their arms, with the hope that thus they 
too might depart the sooner. Fathers stood over the stiff forms 
of sons, of whom they had erst been so proud, and smiled to view 
their latest gasp. Yet few could be found to care for others, 
each was so wholly.absorbed in his own terrors. 

The last thing which had been done in unison, was to assemble 
together, upon a day appointed for Fasting, Humiliation and 
Prayer. That day was well observed. There were none heard 
to say, ‘It is but a day of man’s appointment, and we regard tt 
not ;’ but there was a solemn joy that they could thus publicly 
consecrate to God a day which He had not reserved as His own. 
There was a feeling of hope that this observance might not be 
disregarded, and that prayer offered then might find acceptance 
at the mercy-seat. They neither ate, nor drank, nor spake one 
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to another ; but cleansed their garments, and bowed together in 


deep solemnity before their Maker. 

But when, on that eve, the sun again went back, the watchers 
in their anguish cried out, ‘ How long ? O Lord! How long ?’ 
But after this, all prayers went up, in dread and hopelessness, 
from solitary hearts; and the dying wasted silently from the 

On a broad expanse of table-land were collected the survivors 
of a world. hither had they come to avoid the flood, the fire, 
the crash of rocks, and fall of forests; and there they awaited 
the approach of Death. Calmly and fearlessly was he received, 
as he came to one and another, till the band were almost gone. 

There were two there together—a husband and wife ; and 
even through that long agony, her love had failed him not ; and 
now his delirious head was reposing on her faithful breast. She 
bent low to hear the words which faltered on his parehed lips, 
and shrank again when she found that it was an unwitting impre- 
cation and blasphemy. But when the expiring light of the soul 
flickered once more in the sunken eye, she gently murmured in 
his ear, ‘Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.’ The 
tone, the words, and the manner, soothed his vain murmurings, 
and reclining on that unwearied bosom, he breathed his last. 

At length the last mam was alone. He had seen the woman, 
his latest companion, stretch her cold limbs by her husband’s 
form, and close her own eyes, when she knew that the hour was 
come: and he had seen it all unmoved. Sympathy had long 
been dead, and consciousness was numb. Once he raised his 
lithe, dark, shrivelled form from the earth, and looked above, 
and around. ‘There were the bleaching bones of those who first 
had come, and nearer still were the thin, black, parchment forms 
of the later dead. And over them was that unsetting sun, wend- 
ing his way in a clear sky, which that day was of a pale, brassy 
hue, 

He sank back, but withdrew not his keen, dark eye from the 
course of that bright orb, for it was sinking in the west, and he 
wished once more to see it turn back, with the feeling of trium- 
phant victory, that he could view it now unmoved. 

Lower it sank, and still he watched in feverish exultation. 
‘Now turn thee back, that I may behold it this once.’ But no! 
the edee had dipped below the horizon. He started up — drew 
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his hands across his brow, as if to brush away the brain-phantom 
which had crossed his vision—then looked again, to know that 
it was no illusion —that it was partly gone. He sent forth one 
loud shout of mingled hope, joy, exultation, and despair —they 
wildly tossed his arms above his head, ‘and, when the sun went 
down, he died.’ ELLA, 





WHAT I LOVE TO SEE. 


I love to see the candid man, who utters what he thinks— 
e one 9 ne revaricates, nor at deception winks. 
The one who ne’er prevaricates, nor at deception wink 
I love to see the upright man, whose thoughts and ways are pure; 
And the rich, nobie-hearted man, who never shuns the poor. 


I love to see the poor man be contented with his lot,— 

For bappiness delights to dwell within a lowly cot. 

I love to see the mother, who delighteth not to roam, 

But stays to rear the tender plants in her own happy home. 


I love to see her husband prize a happy home like this, 

And never think abroad to find so pure and sweet a bliss. 

And oh! I always love to see the conscientious youth, 

Whose feet stray not from wisdom's way— whose heart ne’er lost its truth. 


I love to see the young man have an aim—a purpose high— 

A heart that feeis he was not formed to please himself, and die. 
I love to see him ever be determined to do right, 

And in some high and holy work engage with all his might. 


I love to see the maiden, in whose kind and generous heart, 
Base envy finds no dwelling-place, with its envenomed dart. 
And I should always love to see her gentle, pure, and kind, 
And ever seek to cultivate the graces of the mind. 
[ love to see all have kind hearts, that feel for others’ woe, 
And ever strive the world to bless, in their pilgrimage below. 
R. 6% 





A REVERIE. 


I was crossing the bridge near the Merrimack counting-room. 
The evening was dark, and as I stopped to view the reflection of 
the well-lighted factory on the waters of the canal, soft musi¢ 
swelled upon the breeze in wild, harmonious strains. It drew 
near, and swept beneath the bridge ; and on the water a beaut 
ful little island arose. Its glossy surface of emerald green was 
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beautifully interspersed with pearl and coral. A jasper wall was 
round about it, against which reclined a company of mermaids, 
with their sea-green hair flowing loosely over their shoulders. 
Their highly polished foreheads and arched eyebrows — their 


laughing eyes, glancing from beneath long silken lashes—noses 


of that peculiar contour that at once bespeaks elevation and ten- 
derness — mouths and chins classically formed, and complexions 
of the delicate red and white of the apple-blossom — busts that a 
modern belle might envy —arms exquisitely formed, and a deli- 
cate hand with taper fingers, — contrasted strikingly with the 
scaly, fish-like appearance of their lower extremities. 

Their wild song was accompanied with the music of reeds, 
which blended melodiously with their voices, and as I stood en- 
tranced, I could not help expressing a wish that I was a mermaid, 
that I might be free from care, and enjoy unrestrained freedom ; 
then might I ride on the bosom of the waters, or explore the 
bottom of the mighty deep, and search out all its treasures. 

The music ceased, and one of the mermaids thus addressed 
ne: ‘Child of earth, envy not the Naidds of the deep their com- 
paratively useless lives. Though losses, crosses and disappoint- 
ments have been the lot of your earthly pilgrimage, give not way 
to useless repining ; but consider that you were born to know, 
to reason, and to act. Throw off this dreaming, melancholy 
garb, and put on the mantle of sober and cheerful wisdom, and 
walk in the light which God has given. You will thus experience 


more enjoyment on earth, than is vouchsafed to the nymphs of 


the ocean.’ 

As she spoke, the Merrimack yard vanished, and a turbulent 
sea extended far as the eye could reach. Wave rolled on wave, 
mountain high, and the beautiful little island, with its inhabitants, 
was washed from sight. A shudder ran through my frame, and 
a well-known voice sounded in my ear, ‘‘ The cloth has come in 
—‘nine mills’ * are soon lost by being idle.”” I raised my head 
from my cloth-frame, where I had been sleeping, and prepared 
to resume my task at picking cloth. B. C. 


* The price of a certain amount of work. 
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HOME. 


What a strange and indescribable feeling comes over me, 
the mention of that word,—a sickening sensation, which j 
almost suffocating. You would not wonder, if you knew all the 
associations connected with it. ‘The days of my childhood, thos 
happy, innocent days, are before me ; and I am sporting gaily 
with those loved ones. Over the meadows and through the fields 
we go, plucking here and there a flower, and trampling the reg 
under our feet. 

Blissful moments! but they will never return. I shall spor 
with them no more. ‘Time has sped on, and I aim cast upon the 
waves of a relentless world ; care has stamped its impress upon 
my brow; but I cannot forget that | once had a home. Home! 
It thrills through my frame like an electric shock. Yes, I once 
had a home; but now I have none. The demon of darkness 
entered our abode of peace ; the river of happiness, which had 
flowed on in an uninterrupted current, was dried up. The demon 
was Intemperance. That bright home of bliss, that domestic 
elysium, was turned into an abode of wreichedness. Oh, Inten- 
perance ! thine it has been to blast the hopes of the widow and 
orphan —to plant thorns where there should have been roses, 
But this is painful ; I will pass it over. 

I love now to be near the spot where I spent my infantile mo- 
ments. It is hard, very hard, to leave it, and the dear ones thal 
are still there. But I have an object in view, different from what 
some have. I have thirsted for knowledge, and have longed to 
quench iny thirst; but I despair sometimes of ever being able to 
raise the chalice to my lips, it has been dashed so many times 
away. When despair seizes me, then hope, bright, blessed 
hope, with his golden wings, comes fluttering around me, and I 
am led to think that perhaps I shall yet drink from the well of 
knowledge. Oh, I cannot bear to live on this beautiful earth i 
ignorance! What! can I sit down, fold my hands, and say, ‘lt 
is of no use — fate has decreed it’? No, I shall toil on; and 
when weary and sick, shall draw my consolation from the pure 
fountain of religion, which gurgles up at my very feet. This ts 


free. All may drink from this—the poor as well as the rich. 
M. 4. 
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A TALE OF LIFE AS IT IS. 


In the prettiest house in the pretty village of F., lived Captain 


7 Crosby. ‘That he was a man of excellent taste, was a fact that 


even Mrs. Durrell did not attempt to controvert. But she was 


; often heard to say—‘I wonder if Captain Crosby expects to 


make his fortune by raising fine trees and flowers !’ 

His white house peeped at intervals through a dense mass of 
trees and shrubbery, which were intermingled with lofty mounds 
covered with flowers. ‘The Captain was never happier than when 
bringing from remote parts of his farm a beautiful larch, maple, 


' spruce, elm, or woodbine ; and his wife and daughter were never 
happier than when assisting him to train it. On almost every 
_ pleasant summer evening, the white dress of Abby might be seen 


through the shrubbery, and her soft but merry laugh might be 
heard, chiming with her father’s manly tones and her mother’s 
gentle remonstrance. 

‘Do not laugh quite so loud, my dear,’ she would say ; ‘you 
wake all the echoes of yonder grove.’ 

‘Well, mother, it was so amusing! I went between those 


q rose bushes; they caught my dress on each side, and held it. 


And then, as I was reaching after this rose, its parent bush 


' caught my sleeve, and father was obliged to ‘‘come to the res- 


cue.”” Apropos, mother, how I should like such flowers as Eve 
had to cultivate — 


“Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose.” ’ 


‘But I would not separate them —the thorn and the rose — if 
it were in my power. They are, in their union and immediate 
contact, apt and beautiful emblems of life, with its pleasures and 
pains, joys and sorrows, beauties and deformities.’ 

‘But, dear mother, would it not be pleasanter to have no such 


: mementoes of the disagreeables of life :’ 


‘I think it would not, my Abby. ‘The gay and prosperous are 


: taught humility, by being reminded that ‘‘in the midst of life we 
are in death ;’? and tenderness and sympathy, by frequent recol- 
’ lections of ‘those that mourn.’’ ’ 


‘You are right, my dear mother; so bless thee, my little 


_ nonitor,’ answered Abby, kissing her rose. 


Mrs. Crosby and her daughter were elegant creatures. The 
21 
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former was a tall, noble woman of forty; the latter a lively, ip. 
nocent girl of eighteen. That part of the house under thei 
immediate supervision, corresponded exactly with the exterio; 
Everything was in a style of simplicity and beauty. A capacious 
book-case was filled with well-chosen volumes ; a cabinet wit, 
minerals, shells and coins; and a centre-table, not invariably 
with those books that carried the prettiest exteriors, but with 
those under aciual inspection. The walls were hung with maps, 
paintings and drawings—a part executed by Mrs. Crosby and 
her daughter, as amateurs, merely, and a part by professors, | 
wonder Abby did not have a piano, it is such an accomplishment, 
and she sang sweetly. A table in the sitting-room was always 
covered with books and sheets of music. Her flageolet and 
accordian were sometimes on the same table, sometimes on the 
sofa, and sometimes on the work-table ; hence it was very evi- 
dent that they were not ‘ wisely kept for show.’ 

When we consider all these happy circumstances, it is not 
at all wonderful that Alfred was proud of his sister, or that his 
college chum, Edward Lewis, fell in ‘love at first sight,’ is it: 
Nor is it strange that Abby acceded so readily to his oe of 
correspondence, when we recollect that he was ‘the chief ofa 
thousand for grace.’ 

There was not a shadow of doubt remaining in the minds of 
her neighbors, as to the denouement of said correspondence. All 
foresaw that it would end, like a novel, in marriage. Mrs, Dur 
rell could not guess how it happened. She was quite sure that 
her Harriet was as handsome and as accomplished as Abby 
Crosby; she had studied German longer. And, moreover, het 
son was likewise intimately acquainted with Mr. Lewis, and hat 
interchanged visits with him during vacations. 

‘But, between you and me,’ said she to Mrs. Hale, ‘he gets 
no great prize ; she is the greatest flirt in the world. Now, out 
Harriet is so excessively modest and retiring, there is no sucli 
a thing as drawing her out. I often tell her that blushes are 
pretty enough in novels and flowers ; but that they spoil her. 
Yet it does sa g08d: i GT RRR with her upon the sub- 
ject, the more timid she becomes.’ 

‘Very naturally,’ answered Mrs. Hale, who seldom ventured 
beyond a monosyllable, or an assenting nod, when talking with 
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‘I am sure I do not envy Mrs. Crosby,’ pursued Mrs. Durrell, 
without noticing Mrs. Hale’s reply, ‘for I have many stories 
from Hanover, not at all favorable to Mr. Lewis’ reputation.’ 
She paused, and Mrs. Hale again nodded. 

‘And as for Mr. Lewis,’ continued she, ‘no one who sees how 
Abby is petted, will envy him.’ 

‘IT hope not, certainly,’ said Mrs. Hale. 

‘For my part, I mean Harriet shall learn to do something else 
but tend flowers, play the flageolet, ride on horseback, and work 
muslin, ’ 

‘She ought, indeed,’ answered Mrs. Hale. 

‘Speaking of Abby’s riding on horseback,’ pursued Mrs. Dur- 
rell, ‘did you ever see one act so like a witch as she does °’ 

‘Like a witch, Mrs. Durrell ?’ 

‘Yes; I never saw such capers as she and her horse cut up. 
| have wondered a great many times, that she did not break her 
neck, And let it be who it may that conducts in this manner, [ 
will not uphold them in it ; and if Abby don’t turn over a new 
leaf, Harriet shall not associate with her, that’s all.’ 

She concluded this tirade with a really vexed look. She was 
much more erect than when she commenced, her cheeks were 
fiushed, and her lips considerably protruded. Mrs. Hale did not 
know exactly how to deal with her; but she ventured to say, 
‘Oh, I think we need not have any fears; Mrs. Crosby is so 


judicious, she will take proper care of her daughter.’ 


‘Yes; but how will she take care of her ? by going to H., 
while Mr. Lewis was visiting there, and thus giving Abby an 
opportunity to show off her talent at domestic management !’ 

‘Oh, you know she was obliged to go. Her brother was not 
expected to survive one day.’ 

‘You can always find excuses for every thing, Mrs. Hale. If 
every one was as indulgent as you are, I should be unwilling to 
answer for our state of morals.’ 

Mrs. Hale was not surprised at the severity and sarcasm of 
this remark ; they were perfectly characteristic. She smiled 
good haturedly as she said, ‘Perhaps I am exerting a pernicious 
influence on the morals of our village ; but I hope I am not.’ 

‘I do not think you intend to do it,’ said Mrs. Durrell. ‘But 
! must say that you do wrong in excusing Abby’s misconduct ; 
and in allowing your daughters to associate with her so freely, 
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I have been talking with Mrs. Dixey and Miss Holt ; and they 
agree with me entirely. I am sorry that one who exerts so much 
influence as you do, is so blind to her duty.’ 

Mrs. Hale saw that there was but one method ef doing justice 
to either party, Abby or herself. 

‘It is unpleasant to contend upon this point,’ said she ; ‘ but] 
must assure you that I think Abby’s society decidedly calculated 
to improve my daughters ; nor is this a result of indifference to 
duty.’ 

Her decision, respectful as it was, effectually silenced Mys, 
Durrell. She blushed slightly, said something of good intentions, 
sense of duty, &c., and took leave. 

In the mean time, how was it with the object of Mrs. Durrell’s 
uncharitable strictures ° 

‘Oh, mother, I am so happy !’ said she, on returning from the 
Post Office with an open letter in her hand. ‘ Frances Allison 
writes that our invitation is accepted, on the condition that | 
accompany her to Norwich, as we promised, on her return.’ 

‘i congratulate you, my dear Abby. She is a noble girl, and 
her society for a few weeks will prove a valuable acquisition.’ 

‘Yes ; and it is so pleasant at this season of the year! Our 
yard and garden, the woods and fields are so very beautiful now! 
And our new books, mother, —how delighted she will be !’ 

And she was indeed delighted. Not more so, however, than 
was Miss Abby, when, on arriving at Mr. Allison’s, whither she 
accompanied Frances on her return, she found Edward Lewis 
and her brother waiting to receive them, or when they returned 
with her to her home, now rendered a thousand times more dear 
by her absence. 

It was mutually agreed, on parting with the Allisons, that they 
would all meet there on the first of the next May. Accordingly, 
on the second day of that month, Mrs. Crosby received the fol- 
lowing letter from Abby : 

‘Dearest Morner —I wonder that anything can give me joy 
when away from you; but I am as happy asa bird. We have 
just returned from a Maying expedition, and a wreath of un- 
withered flowers still rests on your Abby’s brow; for she was 
queen of the festival. I wish I could borrow Mercury’s wings; 
and transfer my queenship to your presence at this moment. How 


you would laugh at me, if you did thereby forfeit the dignity of 
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queen mother, I do look like a fright — Frances and my mirror 
tell me that Ido. We scaled high hills, walls, and precipices ; 
bent trees that nearly surrounded a large ledge of granite, and 
wove their branches to form a natural arbor. In all our ‘* deeds 
of daring,’’ we were Jed on’ by one gay creature, who, adven- 
turous as she was, escaped all accident ; while I tore and soiled 
my dress, left a flower of my bonnet on the saucy twig of a tree, 
and, in running from what she called a beautiful little snake, a 
tree caught and retained my scarf, and I dropped handkerchief, 
gloves and evergreens. I assure you, mother, I made Edward’s 
services right arduous. But as these accidents only afforded 
amusement, the more I met the better. However, if I were 
going on another frisk of this sort, I should wish to provide my- 
self with a dress proof against wear and tear, and a close palm- 
leaf bonnet, no veil, mantle, handkerchief, apron, or flowers ; 
for they are sad bothers, all. 

‘I found the first flower —a sweet little beauty, all hid by 
leaves. Edward wanted it, and I was quite willing to give it up ; 
for (now you will think me very weak, mother; but flowers do 
seem to me to talk and feel.) When I put back that little flower’s 
covering of leaves, and roughly tore it from its quiet home, it 
did seem to reproach me. It is strange that I could pity it, I 
know; but I did, and was obliged to make a strong effort to 
suppress my tears. 3 

‘Edward was appointed to crown me, and to preside with me 
at the table ; for our expedition conluded with a festival in a 
grove, beautiful as Paradise. We did not reach Mr. Allison’s 
until ‘twilight grey in sober livery had all things clad.’’? Brother 
and Edward left immediately for Hanover. They seem even 
more strongly attached than when Edward visited us last sum- 
mer, 





‘Excuse me, dearest mother, for closing so abruptly. There 
are visitors below. I am so selfish as to regret this interruption; 
for I would have the remainder of the day to write and think of 
its pleasures. But I must adjust my dress, and go to the sitting- 
room, Dear mother, your own ABBy.’ 


I will give a few more extracts from the correspondence of our 
friends. It may prove more interesting than a mere detail of 
facts, and it may tell my tale more briefly. 
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{ Letter from Mrs. Crosby to her Daughter. | 


‘My Betovep Curitp — Yours of May 1 is just received, and 
says not a word of yourreturn. Your father and I think that all 
our home now wants to make it a perfect Eden, is the presence 
of our children. We have new trees and shrubs in our yard and 
garden, a new map in the sitting-room, and several new books in 
our library. Among them are ‘‘ Stephens’ Travels in Central 
America,’’ Miss Martineau’s ‘‘ The Man and the Hour,’’ Combe’s 
new work, and several others. We have, besides, subscribed 
for the ‘‘ Hartford Review.’’ Your friend, Mrs. Hallett, has 
sent by stage several new and rare plants ; and her husband, the 
best specimen of crystalized quartz I have ever seen, and a leaf 
from a tree that shades the house under which Shakspeare is 
buried. Our Canaries and other wild birds that flit about the 
yard, make sweet melody; but a thousand times dearer’ to us are 
the manly tones and happy laugh of our son and daughter. | 
tremble, my dear Abby, when I think of my attachment to my 
children ; it is so strong! I humbly hope that it does not blind 
me to their faults, and thus incapacitate me for the performance 
of my duty. But what a fearful void would there be in this heart 
if it was no longer a mother’s! Even a temporary separation 
seems more than I can bear; how, then, could I endure that 
which ends only with life? I see how it is. I have been, and 
am even now, bowing down to idols. My happiness centres in 
my ‘‘ household band,’’ and would, I fear, fall a sacrifice to the 
fiat that broke it. Of this I have long been aware ; and would 
to God the efforts I have made to lay up yet more of my treasure 
in heaven, had been more effectual. Woman’s heart is strangely 
constituted, my child. It ‘‘ centres in itself such strange ex- 
tremes !’’ such weakness and such strength! My Abby, 

‘“ Her lot is on you—silent tears to weep, 
And patient smiles to wear through suffering’s hour, 
And sumless riches, from Affection’s deep, 
To pour on broken reeds,—a wasted shower! 


And to make idols, and to find them clay, 
And to bewail that worship—therefore pray ! 


Her lot is on you—to be found untired, 
Watching the stars out by the bed of pain, 
With a pale cheek and yet a brow inspired, 
And a true heart of hope, though hope be vain. 
Meekly to bear with wrong, to cheer decay, 
And oh! to love through all things—therefore pray ‘” 
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‘Come to our care, my love, as soon as you can, without dis- 


appointing the ** good All:sons.”’ ’ 


[ Letter from Abby to Frances Allison. | 


‘Dear Frances —I devote to you the first season of perfect 
leisure that I have found since my return from Norwich. My ride 
hither was a decided fidget ; and I regretted that I did not allow 
Edward to escort me. Nobody in the stage but two or three la- 
dies, silent all as Harpocrates could wish, and an apology for a 
gentleman. I shall never forgive him for disappointing me as he 
did. He was richly dressed, sported gold-mounted spectacles 
and a golden-headed cane. He wore such superb whiskers, and 
such graceful ringlets, had so much of ‘‘ pomp and circumstance’’ 
about him, who would not have thought him a somebody? But 
he was so shallow! I really lost all patience. The way he criti- 
cised Mr. James, of Keene, is not to come into my list of pardon- 
ables. I divined the cause of his unmerited severity, and have 
since had a confirmation of my suspicions from Mrs. Aithlone, of 
Keene. He is the only son of Col. Nason; and has been edu- 
cated, Mrs. Aithlone says, to believe himself a little demi-god. 
He, of course, supposed that he could lay claim to any lady’s 
heart, with a certainty of success ; and will therefore never for- 
give the portionless Charles James for winning so easily the 
prize for which he had been so arduously contending, viz., the 
wealthy and talented Miss Phelps, daughter of Gen. Phelps, of 
K. What is more despicable in a man, than the indulgence of 
envy, and its legitimate result, slander ° 


‘Ty man or woman, but far most in man, 
I loath ” it. 


‘I am more than half unhappy now, from the same cause. You 
recollect Mrs. Durrell, whom you met here, and likewise her 
penchant for scandal. Well, she called on me immediately after 
Inv arrival, and told me, all in confidence, how Mrs. Graves said 
that I went to Norwich purposely to secure Edward ; that her 
daughters should not associate with me, unless I abandon some 
of my childish freaks — for instance, riding our young horse, 
practising calisthenics, frisking with Fido, playing my accordian, 
mstead of making pudding, and such things. Oh! I have no 
patience. It is utterly contemptible, I know; yet it grieves me 
none the less. I should regret to see such a spirit manifested in 
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one of our sex, even if it did not interfere with me. I think no 
better of Mrs. Durrell, than 1 do of Mrs. Graves. She was 
actuated entirely by feelings of envy, in her expose of Mrs, 
Graves; and doubtless she assisted her wonderfully in her 
uncharitable strictures. She began telling me how ‘‘they ” say 
I have a rival in Edward’s heart; but I stopped her by telling 
her that I had heard enough already. 

‘Dr. Paley says, —‘‘ To infuse suspicions, to kindle or con- 
tinue disputes, to avert the favor and esteem of benefactors from 
their dependants, to render some one whom we dislike contempti- 
ble or obnoxious in‘the public opinion, are all offices of slander; 
of which the guilt must be measured by the intensity and extent of 
the misery produced.”’ If so, how guilty are Mrs. Durrell and 
Mrs. Graves! and they both profess to be the disciples of him 
who ‘‘ went about doing good.”’ 

‘I make no apology for intruding my vexations upon you ; for 
I know you wish to have me write as I feel; and I assure you 
that I feel most unhappy now. 

‘Do come to F. immediately, dear Frances, and teach me to 
forget that Mrs. Graves will not allow her daughters to associate 
with me! Oh dear! How true it is, that 

‘« Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn !” 

‘I am sure I as earnestly hope that I may put on the charity 
that ‘‘thinketh no evil,’? as I do that I may enjoy the favor of 
heaven ; for I would not inflict on another the pain I now suffer, 
for worlds. 

‘Mother says, ‘‘ Much love to Frances. Tell her we must 
have a long and early visit from her.’? To her commands, | 
subjoin my most earnest entreaties. 

‘Your own Assy.’ 


[ A Letter from Frances to her Sister. ] 


‘Dearest Sister — You ask me if I have revealed the secret 
of my engagement to Alfred to his family, since I came to F. 
have not. Was he any other than Abby’s brother, I could re- 
ciprocate her frankness, and tell her all. She talks, or used to 
talk, very freely of Edward; but she is strangely reserved ol 
late. I have my conjectures; but dare: not confirm or remove 
them, by avowing them to her. You recollect she wrote some 
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thing of Mrs. Durrell’s hints about rivalry, &c. Now, the con- 
viction that it is I who am accused of supplanting her, flashes 
upon me, ever and anon, with a heart-sickening influence. What 
renders this more probable, is the circumstance of my receiving 
letters from Hanover. No one thinks of imputing these to Alfred; 
for Mrs. Durrell has informed them, on the authority of a gentle- 
man from Keene, that he corresponds with a lady there, and 
visits her. Abby often rallied him about this attachment, when 
they met at our house ; and threatened to write to this lady, and 
apprise her of his attentions to me. I forbade his undeceiving 
her ; for I shrink from being regarded by them in any other light 
than as a friend, at present. Perhaps I ought to lay off this 
reserve ; but how can I? She has no suspicions, and gives me 
no good opportunity of informing her. However, if I ascertain 
that my suspicions are correct, I shall sacrifice this feeling of 
delicacy to our friendship. It cannot be. Who could convince 
Abby that I am so hypocritical? I can conceive of few things 
that would give me more pain. 

‘I will relate another corroborating circumstance. I received 
a letter from Alfred, shortly after my arrival here. Miss Munroe, 
the post-master’s daughter, called with it, when I was in my 
chamber. Abby sent it up to me. Miss Munroe stopped a long 
time. I was not called, nor did Abby come to my room on her 
departure, as I expected. We did not meet until dinner; and 
then, I cannot tell you how we met, Between my fears that the 
authorship of my letter had been detected, and my anxiety about 
the change in Abby’s manner, I was sadly confused. I believe 
we hardly spoke during dinner. As soon as it was over, we 
hurried to our chambers, instead of loitering on the sofa, with our 
books and papers, as usual. I was most miserable, for a while; 
but by means of a powerful mental effort, succeeded in gaining 
some degree of calmness, and joined Mrs. Crosby in the sitting- 
room. Abby did not join us, for an hour or two. She did not 
appear at all like herself. She was wildly gay, and lost in thought, 
by turns, till we separated for the night. And thus she has been 
ever sinee. Miss Munroe calls often, and they are always alone 
if possible. I have noticed that Abby is invariably more grave 
or gay, after she leaves. 

‘It did not occur to me, until since I commenced this, that 
Alfred and Edward write in precisely the same style. 
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‘Oh! that I could have your advice at this moment, my sister: 
for I know not how to act. If Abby were the same frank, kind. 
hearted girl that she has hitherto been, I could confide in her: 
but now I am at an utter loss what to do. I must go home — {or 
the weight that is on my spirits will crush me. Mrs. Crosby js 
the same dear, kind lady; but Abby’s coldness and ennui are 
strangely infectious. 

‘Mrs. Mason invited me to call on her to-day. As Abby has 
called on Miss Munroe, I must go alone. I will finish after my 
return, ° - 6 

‘There, my dear A., I am again in my solitary chamber. Mrs, 
Crosby has just left me. Her manner was even more than ust- 
ally kind and gentle, and affected me almost to tears. 

‘Oh, A.! how can I tell you all? Mrs. Durrell called at Mrs. 
Mason’s, while I was there. She says Abby has given many 
reason to believe that I am not the noble, upright girl I pretend 
to be. These are her words, A., and are they not cruel as the 
grave? I regret to pain you with this communication ; but my 
heart was almost bursting. Alas! that I must look to another 
for sympathy, while under the roof with Abby. Please ask father 
to come after me, immediately. 

‘Your affectionate Frances.’ 


{ Letter from Abby to her brother Alfred. | 


‘Brotruer Atrrep — Frances Allison has just left with her 
father, who came to convey her home ; and I ain once more at 
perfect liberty. | 

‘I know not how to begin my self-imposed task. I fear you 
will despise me; but please consider well the ‘‘ moving why | 
do it.”’ Iwill not deny that I feel degraded by these suspicions; 
for, Alfred, 1 am—am jealous. I may as well make a metit o! 
the avowal; for you would not fail to discover it. I know yol 
will think me half mad; but I am decidedly suspicious of Et 
ward’s loyalty; and I will adduce ‘confirmation strong as pro0! 
of holy writ,’’ that my suspicions are not groundless. He writes 
to Frances Allison. There is no possibility of mistake in this 
affair. He wrote while she was here ; and I should have recog 
nized his superscription, even if I had not been previously 
apprised of the fact by Mrs. Durrell and Miss Munroe. I think 
Frances fancies herself detected ; for she was sadly lachrymost 
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a week before she left ; and when she took leave, she wept like 
a child. Well, she cannot shed more tears than she has cost me. 
[ am foolish to confess so much, I know; but I am so vexed and 
nervous that [ do not care what I say or do. I do not at all 
relish this pouring of ‘‘ affection on broken reeds ;’’ and most 
heartily do I wish 1 had never seen Edward or Frances. Then 
I might have been happy, and I may add, innocent; for my heart 
is chilled by the indulgence of bitter thought. I tremble when I 
think of this; but I cannot break the spell. I am sometimes 
vexed, and sometimes grieved; indeed, Alfred, I am not any- 
thing that I was when we parted at Norwich. I hope I shall feel 
better now I have unburthened myself. Miss Munroe has been 
my only confidant until now. 

‘T would fain write and think no more about this affair ; but it 
will occupy my thoughts, day and night. Words would fail, were 
Ito attempt to express my indignation in view of Edward’s and 
Frances’ hypocrisy. In the language of Milton, — 


‘“ Oh, heaven! that such resemblance of the Highest 
> oS 


Should yet remain, where faith and reality 
Remain not !” 


‘There is a tremendous thunder-storm ; and for the first time 
in my life it affects me only pleasantly. It chimes with my gloomy 
feelings. ‘The very spirit of a Byron is within me. His most 
melancholy passages are constantly flitting through my mind ; 


such as — 
“let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delights, 
A portion of the tempest and of thee.” 
And the following —I know you will laugh at me, Alfred ; but I 
cannot help it ; it does meet my feelings, if not my actual condi- 
tion : — 
‘“* Have I not had to wrestle with my lot ? 
Have I not suffered things to be forgiven? _ 
Have I not bad my brain seared, my heart riven ? 
Hopes sapped, name blighted, life’s life lied away ? 
And only not to desperation driven, 


Because not altogether of such clay 
As rots into the souls of those whom I survey ?” 


‘You need not attempt to convince me of injustice ; for the 


task of Sysyphus were not more hopeless. 


‘Your most unhappy sister, 
* ABBY.” 
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{ Letter from Alfred to Abby.] 


‘My DARLING LittLE Assy: Never was the injunction, ‘Weep 
with those who weep,”’ so faithfully obeyed by me, as when I pp. 
ceived your letter — for I laughed until I wept. Now I suppog . 
you will throw down this precious bit of an epistle, and exclain, 
‘* Unfeeling !’"— stamp on it with your pretty little foot, and say, 
‘¢ Inhuman !’”? Then you will burst into a flood of tears, and ex. 
claim, as you pace the floor, ‘‘ Barbarous!’’ You will recollec 
to wring your hands finely, will you not? All this will be ver 
nice. Perhaps, sister, you can manage to out-Niobe Niobe, out. 
Procris Procris. Would not this be glorious? We will deify 
you ; build a temple and image, and dedicate them to you. The 
image shall have green hair and eyes. She shall wear a crow 
of willow; and two arrows shall be at her heart, from Cupid ant 
Ate. There shall be a concealed fountain, which shall flow con- 
stantly at the eyes. Your history shall be served up to future 
generations, as illustrative of the effects of love, jealousy, and 
fatality of grief. Would not this more than counterbalance your 
present sufferings ° 

‘I suppose you are quite a shadow, by this time. Doubtless 
I should be quite shocked to see you, if I could drop in upon you 
at this moment. I should find you in your chamber, 

‘“ Dressed in some forsaken hue, 
To spend your days in mourning,” 
with your hair all about your ears and neck, your shoes slip- 
shod, and your eyes ona vacancy. Doubtless I should hear you 
repeat, in all the abandonment of utter wretchedness, — 
‘« Time cannot aid me, my griefs are immortal, 
Nor hope dare a comfort bestow ; 
Come then, enamored and fond of my anguish, 
Enjoyment I’ll seek in my woe.” 
You would then weep; and, at last, as you settled on your sola 
in a fit of reverie, you would quote Mrs. Hale’s — 


‘“ Oh world ! how strange thy lots are given— 
Life’s aims how rarely understood! 
And men—how far estranged from Heaven, 
If Heaven requires—a brotherhood !” 


Or, upon a second thought, the quiet, benevolent spirit, which 
breathes in every sentence of Mrs. Hale’s, will not do. I should 
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4 have drawn you reciting Byron. I fear I should prove myself 
é rather awkward in selections from this source ; I dislike Byron 
' most heartily, and never read him. 


‘My sheet is almost full, you perceive. I have only space to 


3 add, that I found your letter on my table, on returning from a 
_ walk of five miles. Edward accompanied me; and almost the 
_ whole time was spent in talking of our ‘‘ladie luves,’’ Frances 
' Allison and Abby Crosby. We came to the conclusion, that as 
a we should graduate next commencement, we could be married in 
| about three years. Edward thought that said three years would 
7 ‘drag their slow length along 
' sure that ‘‘Time lags ”’ will be my song, until he makes Frances 
: Allison ‘f my own wee wife.”’ 


*? most provokingly ; and I am 


‘I know, my dear Abby, that your own good sense will gather 


; a wholesome lesson from this circumstance in your life, without 
4 anything further from me. You will see and feel the wrong you 
| have done our Frances, and act accordingly. I think your con- 
' science must deal severely with you. You knew Mrs. Durrell’s 
' and Miss Monroe’s habits of envy and scandal ; yet you allowed 
4 them to mould you as they pleased. You knew that they were 
' incapable of managing their own feelings properly, yet you gave 
| your own up to their control. 


‘Yours, in much love and pity, 
‘ALFRED Crosby.’ 


[ Letter from Abby to Frances. | 


‘My Betovep Frances: Not the poor prodigal, when he said, 


‘ “Father, I have sinned against heaven and in thy sight, and am 
_ ho more worthy to be called thy son,’’ was more completely hum- 
_ bled and penitent than I am now. 


‘Oh, my dear Frances, how frail we are! how fearfully the 


' creatures of circumstances! A few weeks since, I almost wept 
: at crushing a little May-flower ; now I am awaking from a dream 
_ of suspicion and unkindness, that has been the means of embit- 
_ tering the existence of my dearest friend, Frances. I do not ask 
‘ you to forgive me ; for, all kindness as you are, | know you 
never can, But you will pity me, dear Frances, will you not: 
_ | have wept, and knelt and prayed; and now, from my knees, 
| on which I am writing, I plead with my heavenly Father, for His 
pardon and guardian care, I do most acutely feel that without 
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Him I can do nothing. Oh! may He lead me now and foreyer. 
more. 

‘But what can I expect from you, Frances? My heart acquits 
me of hatred. There has not been a moment when I would haye 
injured you. But when tales of Edward’s inconstancy and yoy, 
hypocrisy, were poured in my ear, instead of repelling these 
charges as | ought, with indignation, I drank them in as the ine. 
briate does the poisoned contents of the cup. There was the 
sting of the serpent in their slander; but there was, likewise, 
the fascination of its glance, and I yielded to its potency. 

‘Young says, — 

**«* Woes cluster; rare are solitary woes.” 
The same may be said of their causes, transgressions. When | 
left your house in May, I was comparatively innocent, at peace 
with myself and the whole world. 1! could not then have believed 
that in so short a time I should fill such a catalogue of sins, 

‘] mentioned to you the scandal that was afloat, when I re- 
turned from Norwich. ‘This should have taught me charity, 
forbearance and kindness. But far otherwise has been its lesson. 
I brooded over my wrongs until bitter feeling was at my heart; 
and this is the fountain whose corrupt streams, so easily troubled, 
have borne such suffering on their waves. I might, perhaps, 
extenuate my fault, in a degree, by a detail of its causes ; but! 
do not seek to do this. I might have trusted you and Edward. 
I do not ask you to take me to your love once more —for |! do 
not deserve it. 

‘May God bless you, my dear, dear Frances ; and give you 
better friends than your unworthy Assy Crossy.’ 


Here end our extracts from the correspondence. [ regret thet 
i cannot furnish the reader with a copy of Frances’ reply. But 
it was so blotted with her tears in writing, and by Abby’s in pert 
sal, she read it so often, and carried it about with her so long, 
as a sort of talisman, that is a mere ruin now. That Frances 
did forgive, is evident from the fact that their intercourse Was 
immediately resumed. That this offence of Abby’s is a solitary 
one, is demonstrated by the uninterrupted harmony that has es 
isted between them up to this time. 
Three years have passed on. Gentle reader, have you see! 
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WITCHCRAFT. 


and do you remember, those two white cottages, with hawthorn 
enclosures, filled with trees and flowers, in the beautiful village 
of Keene? They are the happy homes of our happy friends, the 
Messrs. Crosby and Lewis, and their amiable and lovely brides. 


M. 





WITCHCRAFT. 


It may not, perhaps, be generally known that a belief in 
witchcraft still prevails, to a great extent, in some parts of New 
England. Whether this is owing to the effect of early impres- 
sions on the mind, or to some defect in the physical organization 
of the human system, is not for me to say; my present purpose 
being only to relate, im as concise a manner as may be, some 
few things which have transpired within a quarter of a century; 
all of which happened in the immediate neighborhood of my early 
home, and among people with whom I was well acquainted. 

My only apology for so doing ts, that I feel desirous to trans- 
mit to posterity something which may give them an idea of the 
superstition of the present age—lhoping that when they look 
back upen its dark page, they will feel a spirit of thankfulness 
that they live in more enlightened times, and continue the work 
of mental illumination, till the mists of error entirely vanish be- 
fore the light of all-conquering truth. 

in a little glen between the mountains, in the township of B., 
stands a cottage, which, almost from time immemorial, has been 
noted as the residence of some one of those ill-fated beings, who 
are said to take delight in sending their spirits abroad to torment 
the children of men. These beings, it is said, purchase their art 
of his satanic majesty—the price, their itinmortal souls ; and 
When satan calls for his due, the mantle of the witch is trans- 
ferred to another mortal, who, for the sake of exercising the art 
for a brief space of time, makes over the soul to perdition. 

The mother of the present occupant of this cottage, lived to a 
very advanced age ; and for a long series of years, all the mis- 
haps within many miles were laid to her spiritual agency; and 
many were the expedients resorted to, to rid the neighborhood oi 
80 great a pest. But the old woman, spite of all exertions to the 
contrary, lived on, till she died of sheer old age. 
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It was some little time before it was ascertained who inherited 
her mantle ; but at length it was believed to be a matter of fact, 
that her daughter Molly was duly authorized to exercise all the 
prerogatives of a witch ; and so firmly was this belief established 
that it even gained credence with her youngest brother ; and 
after she was married, and had removed to a distant part of the 
country, a calf of his, that had some strange actions, was pro. 
nounced by the knowing ones to be bewitched ; and this inhuman 
monster chained his calf in the fire-place of his cooper-shop, and 
burned it to death—hoping thereby to kill his sister, whose spirit 
was supposed to be in the body of the calf. 

For several years it went current that Molly fell into the fire, 
and was burned to death, at the same time in which the calf was 
burned. But she at length refuted this, by making her brother 
a visit, and spending some little time in the neighborhood. 

Some nineteen or twenty years since, two men, with whom! 
was well acquainted, had an action pending in the Superior 
Court, and it was supposed that the testimony of the widow 
Goodwin, in favor of the plaintiff, would bear hard upon the de- 
fendant. A short time previous to the sitting of the Court, a 
man by the name of James Doe offered himself as an evidence 
for the defendant, to destroy the testimony of the widow Goodwin, 
by defaming her character. Doe said that he was willing to testi- 
fy that the widow Goodwin was a witch —he knew it to be a fact; 
for, once on a time she came to his bed-side, and flung a bridle 
over his head, and he was instantly metamorphosed into a horse. 
The widow then mounted, and rode him nearly forty miles; she 
stopped at a tavern, which he named, dismounted, tied him te 
the sign-post, and left him. After an absence of several hours, 
she returned, mounted, and rode him home ; and at the bed-side 
took off the bridle, when he re-assumed his natural form. 

No one acquainted with Doe, thought that he meant to deviate 
from the truth. Those naturally superstitious thought that the 
widow Goodwin was in reality a witch ; but the more enlightened 
believed that their neighbor Doe was under the influence of spit 
ituous liquor when he went to bed ; and that, whatever might be 
the scene presented to his imagination, it was owing to false 
vision, occasioned by derangement in his upper story; and they 
really felt a sympathy for him, knowing that he belonged to? 
family who were subject to mental aberration. 
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A scene which I witnessed in part, in the autumn of 1822, shall 


close my chapter on witchcraft. It was between the hours of 


nine and ten in the morning, that a stout-built, ruddy-faced man 
confined one of his cows, by means of bows and iron chains, to 
an apple-tree, and then beat her till she dropped dead — saying 
that the cow was bewitched, and that he was determined to kill 
the witch. His mother and some of the neighbors witnessed this 
cruel act without opposing him, so infatuated were they with a 
belief in witchcraft. 

I might enlarge upon this scene — but the recollection of what 
then took place, recalls so many disagreeable sensations, that I 
forbear. Let it suffice to state, that the cow was suffering in 
consequence of having eaten a large quantity of potatoes from a 
heap that was exposed in the field where she was grazing. 

TABITHA. 





THE DELUSION OF THE HEART. 


Exien M. was the daughter of a wealthy planter in one of our 
frontier settlements. Her mother died while she was yet an in- 
fant, and the care of her tender years devolved upon a maiden 
aunt, a sister to her father. When Ellen was five years of age, 
her father hired a private teacher to instruct his daughter and 
Charles Granville, not only in the useful, but also in the orna- 
mental branches of education. 

Charles Granville was the son of English adventurers, who, 
dying soon after their arrival in America, left their only child and 
remaining fortune to the care of Elfen’s father, he being the 
only friend which they had in the, New World. Charles was 
five years older than Ellen, and, there being as yet no schools 
established, it was high time that he should be either sent from 
home to be educated, or be provided with a tutor. The latter 
was concluded upon, that Ellen might also receive an education 
suitable to- her station in life. 

A tutor was accordingly provided; and very soon was he 
domesticated in the family, where he spared no‘ pains in cultiva- 
ting the minds and manners of his pupils, who were quite tracta- 


ble, and imbibed instruction as fast as it could be offered. Happy 
22 
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indeed were the days of Ellen’s youth. The idol of her fathey 
the pet of her aunt, a favorite with her teacher, her life was one 
continued holyday. 

Time passed rapidly away, with no alloy to happiness, unt 
Ellen had attained her sixteenth year. It was the anniversapy 
of her birth ; and many of her young friends had assembled o) 
the evening of that day, at her father’s, to celebrate the occa. 
sion. The merry song and sprightly play had given place to 
dancing, when Ellen’s father entered the room and announced 
Henry Temple. 

Henry had just arrived in America. He came highly recon. 


mended, and being an entire stranger in the country, had received 
and accepted an invitation from Ellen’s father to make his house 
a home, until he could find one more congenial to his mind. Asa 
stranger, Henry was complimented with Ellen’s hand for the 
remainder of the evening, which was spent in dancing. No lon- 
cer she saw any object save Henry ; his insinuating manners 
had entranced her heart ; and after the company had gone, and 
she had retired to rest, she slept but to dream of Henry Temple. 
From this time, the morning task and evening lesson were neg- 
lected, for the bewitching conversation of Henry. The reproois 
of her tutor, and the expostulations of Charles, were slighted— 
nay, they piqued her, for they insinuated that she needed improve- 
ment. The language of Henry whispered that she was all 
perfection ; and she believed it, so fatally had her heart drank 
in the deluding poison. 

An opportunity soon offered to test the strength of Henry’s 
affection. He was one evening walking with Ellen in a retired 
path through a wood which skirted a small river. Busily engaged 
in conversation, they dreamed not of the danger lurking near, 
until the dusky form of an Indian obstructed their path. Ellen 
utterred a piercing scream, and would have clung to Henry for 
support ; but he pushed her from him, and fled for his life. The 
Indian approached Ellen, with up-lifted tomahawk, and was 
about to give the deadly blow, when a rifle ball from an adjoining 
enclosure, laid him dead at her feet. Charles sprang over the 
fencé, and taking Ellen in his arms, conveyed her fainting to the 
house, 

Illness confined Ellen to her chamber several days ; and when 
she again joined the family, Henry was missing at the dinnet- 
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table. She dared not inquire for him, and no one now mentioned 
his nanf®, The hour for tea arrived, but Henry came not. After 
tea, Ellen was about to ask her father where Henry was, when 
he prevented her, by putting a letter into her hand, saying, 
‘Here will be a companion for my daughter, who, I hope, will 
compensate us for the loss of Mr. Temple, who left this morning 
for New York.’ The letter was from a highly esteemed friend 
of her father, who lived in Wales. It recommended a young 
orphan lady to his protection, who was desirous to visit America, 
She was then at the nearest inn, having that afternoon arrived ; 
and Charles was sent to bring her home. 

Amy Clarance (such was the name of the lady) was beautiful 
and accomplished, and Elljen soon felt a strong friendship for her; 
and sometimes she would wish that her brother Charles (as she 
called Charles Granville) would more strongly cement that 
friendship, by making Amy his wife. But of this, she saw no 
prospect, for he paid her but the cold tribute of common polite- 
ness. Ellen was the pole-star which directed his every thought, 
and her father encouraged his affection. ‘The image of Henry 
Temple for a time prevented Ellen from appreciating his worth. 
But the thoughts that would arise in her mind when ruminating 
on the manner in which Henry forsook her in the hour of danger, 
together with the importunities of her father, the entreaties and 
advice of her aunt, and gratitude to Charles for saving her life, 
at length induced her to consent to become his wife. 

Preparations were making for their wedding, when Ellen’s 
father, who had long been in a declining state of health, was 
suddenly confined to his bed. ‘The third day after he was con- 
fined, he called Ellen and Charles to his bed-side, and after some 
little preparatory conversation, he spoke of the subject nearest 
his heart. ‘I had thought,’ said he, ‘to see my daughter safely 
sheltered from the storms of life, ere I left the world ; but God 
has otherwise ordained. But I fondly trust that my children wil! 
not delay their union, any longer than decency requires, after 
my decease.’ He then joined their hands, saying, ‘May Heaven 
bless my—’ ‘The words died on his lips—he fell back, and 
expired, 

The grief of Ellen knew no bounds ; and the state of excite- 
ment which the death of an only parent occasioned, threw her 
into a violent fever. Days and weeks did Charles watch by the 
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bedside of his heart’s dearest treasure; and the beauteous 
Amy, with all the affection of a sister, performed the duties of a 
nurse. Youth, and a good constitution, aided by the kindness 
of these devoted friends, at length triumphed over disease ; and 
Ellen arose from the bed of sickness. 

Six months passed away, and Henry Temple was again an in- 
mate of their dwelling. Again were his insidious arts practised 
upon the unsuspecting and too-susceptible heart of the ill-fated 
Ellen. He told her—and she believed him —that his former 
desertion was owing altogether to surprise ; and declared that 
life without her would be absolutely insupportable. Charles saw 
the danger to which Ellen was exposed, and urged her, with all 
the eloquence of which he was master, no longer to delay the 
dying request of her lamented father ; but so infatuated was she 
with love and Temple, that she bade him think of her no more, 
Grieved and disappointed, Charles retired to his chamber, and 
when the hour for tea arrived, refused to join the family. A long 
and wearisome night was spent in traversing his chamber ; and 
morning found him in a delirious fever. 

Self-accusation visited Ellen, in the form of her departed fa- 
ther, charging her with base ingratitude; and she mentally 
resolved to watch by the side of Charles, and the first moment of 
returning reason, ask him to forgive her rashness, and also per- 
mit her to obey the will of her much-lamented father. She 
administered his medicines with her own hands, and watched 
with unremitting attention, for the first dawn of returning reason, 
until the third evening of his sufferings, when, overcome by 
fatigue and anxiety, she was conveyed in a state of insensibility 
to her own chamber. 

Henry had now an unrestrained opportunity again to practise 
his delusive arts, in which he succeeded, —a woful success! 
The next evening, Ellen met him, by appointment, in a grove a 
short distance from the house. Here Henry renewed his protes- 
tations of eternal fidelity, and urged her, by all the ties of affec- 
tion which bound .their hearts together, to accompany him to 

New York, in the carriage which was then in waiting ; assuring 
her that as soon as they arrived there, their nuptials should be 
solemnized. With artful language he silenced every objection 
which Ellen made ; and giving his servant orders to assist Phil- 
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lis, Ellen’s negro girl, in packing her mistress’ wardrobe, and to 
join them with it in the morning, he bore her off in triumph. 

A journey of fatigue and perplexity, owing in part to the bad 
state of the roads, at length brought them to New York. It was 
late in the evening when they arrived; and Henry gave his ser- 
vant orders to proceed directly to the wharf ; and very soon were 
they all conveyed on board a vessel bound to Plymouth, Eng. 
Henry and Phillis led Ellen, half fainting, to the cabin, where 
she was left to repose. In a few hours, Henry returned to the 
cabin ; and with his usual blandishment, in some measure dis- 
pelled the fears which were agitating the mind of Ellen. He 
assured her that nothing but the unavoidable necessity of an im- 
mediate departure for England, prevented him from fulfilling his 
promise of being married in New York ; and soon as he reached 
‘Fair England’s shores,’ his promise should be consummated. 
‘And then,’ said the blandishing Henry, ‘ my entire devotion to 
the happiness of my beloved Ellen, will soon make her forget a 
deception which nothing but the purest love could ever suggest.’ 

They had a pleasant voyage, until within a few days’ sail of 
their place of destination, when a dreadful storm arose, and 
threw them out of their course ; and after being driven about 
for several weeks by contrary winds, they were thrown on the 
Welsh coast. A Welsh nobleman received Henry and Ellen 
into his house, and, with the characteristic hospitality of the 
Welsh people, supplied their wants. Here, Henry practised 
another deception, by telling his kind entertainers that Ellen was 
his wife. It was in vain that Ellen remonstrated with him ; his 
soporific blandishments put the sentinels of conscience to sleep, 
and even Ellen, the once high-souled Ellen, dared to join in the 
guilty deception. 

Henry soon started on a journey to London. Ellen would fain 
have-accompanied him, but he would not permit her. He told 
her that business of the utmost importance required him to be 
expeditious in his journey; ‘and soon as it is settled,’ said he, 
‘I will return, and, on the wings of love, convey my Ellen to 
the fair metropolis of England, where Hymen shall unite the 
hands of those whose hearts were long since united; and then 
shall the purity of our lives wipe away the stains occasioned by 
innocently deceiving these good people, whose rigid opinions 
would make them think lightly of my Ellen, if they knew that she 
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trusted herself, unsanctioned, to the protection of her adoring 
Henry.’ 

Henry was punctual to a promise he made of frequently writing 
to Ellen. Each post brought letters, couched in terms of the 
most exalted attachment, and lamenting the cruel distance which 
separated friends so dear to each other. ‘The time of absence 
which Henry had set, at length expired ; and Ellen was in daily 
expectation of seeing him, when she received a letter from a 
friend of his, informing her that, in consequence of unforeseen 
misfortunes, Henry was thrown into prison ; and requesting her 
to come to London, with all possible speed. Ellen immediately 
set off for London, and travelled day and night, until she joined 
Henry in prison, when she learned that her presence was wanted 
to sign an acquittance to her estates in the New World, in order 
that Henry might be enabled to raise money to relieve him from 
his present embarrassment. Much persuasion was not necessary 
for the accomplishment of this —for what will not woman do with 
alacrity for her heart’s idol, however unworthy he may be? 

After Henry’s emancipation from prison, he purchased a cap- 
tain’s commission, and for a time lived in tolerable style ; but 
by degrees he became habituated to the practice of gambling. 
When reproved by Ellen, and reminded of the impropriety of 
passing for man and wife, without the sanction of the Church, he 
would promise amendment, after he had had a certain run of 
luck, which would enable him to maintain a splendid matrimonia! 
establishment. But before he had attained the desired end of 
his gaming pursuits, a duel with one of his partners made it 
necessary for him to abscond, and with a borrowed name elude 
the vigilance of the law. 

Several months after, Ellen received a letter from Henry’s 
servant, informing her that Henry was about to be married to a 
rich widow, unless she hastened to Plymouth, to stop the match. 
It enclosed a bank note of one hundred pounds, which Bertrand 
begged her to accept, telling her it was part of a legacy which 
was left him by an aunt who had lately died in the North, and 
which he knew not how to appropriate to a better purpose. 

The gentleman in whose family Ellen had boarded since the 
flight of Henry, accompanied her to Plymouth. Bertrand re- 
ceived them kindly. His master was from home, but was hourly 
expected to return. Ellen seated herself by the window, to 
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watch for Henry ; and ere long a chariot drove up to the door, 
and Henry was about to alight, when Ellen rushed to the door. 
Upon seeing her, he seated himself again,’ and ordered the char- 
joteer to drive on. Ellen, determined to detain him or perish, 
clasped the chariot wheel in her arms, upon which Henry 
descended, and she caught hold of him, saying, ‘Dear Henry, 
do you not know your own Ellen ?’. ‘ Know thee, maniac ?’ he 
exclaimed, as he flung her from him; and again mounting the 
chariot drove off. Ellen had fainted ; and the gentleman who 
accompanied her, with Bertrand’s assistance, carried her into 
the house. 

Several hours elapsed, and Ellen still continued insensible. 
The shades of night were fast gathering round, when Henry 
returned with several ill-looking men, and seizing Bertrand and 
the gentleman who accompanied Ellen, carried them, together 
with Ellen, before a magistrate, upon a charge of robbery. Upon 
the strength of the testimony of the wretches who accompanied 
Henry home, they were sent to. prison to await their trial at the 
next assizes. 

It was three months before they were set at liberty, and per- 
mitted to return to London. Ellen, wasted by sickness and 
imprisonment, was so feeble that they had to travel by short 
stages. The third day of their journey, as daylight was receding, 
a confusion of voices met their ears ; and stopping to ascertain 
the cause, a voice, in the most commanding tone, exclaimed, 
‘Villain! monster! tell me what has become of her?’ Ellen 
sprang to her feet, threw open the coach door, and was about 
to jump out, regardless of the consequences, when Bertrand 
caught her in his arms. The other gentleman alighted and lifted 
Ellen out. A gentleman of noble mein stepped a few paces 
towards them. Ellen ran, and throwing herself into his arms, 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, Charles, my brother!’ Henry Temple left a 


_ confused group among whom he was standing, and stepping 


before them, muttered something incoherently. An elderly lady 
majestically approached them, leaning on the arm of a servant. 
She looked wistfully around, and then, fixing her piercing eyes 
on Henry, said, in tones of deepest interest, ‘ What means this ° 
and why do they accuse you ?” 

Henry snatched a pistol from the servant, and exclaimed, 
‘This answers all !’—then lodged the contents in his raging 
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brain, and fell before his interrogator. Heart-rending cries fille; 
the air. The blood poured profusely from the head of Henry. 
Ellen ran and threw herself on the ensanguined earth, and folded 
him in her arms. He fixed his dying eyes on her face, while the 
words, ‘Ellen, dearest Ellen, forgive !’ died on his quivering 
lips, which seemed to be pleading for pardon, long after his heart 
had ceased to beat. The impassioned, unconquerable love of 
Ellen soared far above her wrongs. Earnestly did she beseec) 
the Father of mercies to pity and forgive the rash act of a 
despairing moment ; and blessed his fleeting soul with welcome 
sounds of pardon. 

Charles lifted Ellen from the ground, and stood supporting her 
trembling form, when a lady, of the most perfect symmetry, drew 
nigh. She looked mournfully around, then, addressing Charles, 
said, ‘Oh, how desolate !’ 

‘Desolate, indeed !’ said Charles ; ‘but Amy, my love, you 
had better retire — this scene is too distressing.’ 

The lady who interrogated Temple, lay at his feet, apparently 
as lifeless as himself. She slowly recovered, and her attendants 
placed her in a carriage, together with the other lady, and pro- 
ceeded to the nearest inn. *Charles and Bertrand carried Ellen 
in their arms to a cottage hard by, where she continued through 
the night. Fit after fit, in quick succession, racked her frame 
until toward morning, when she fell into a slumber. 

After the requisite forms of law, the body of Henry Temple 
was interred. The coroner’s verdict was, ‘ Death occasioned by 
insanity.’ Ellen was ina state of mind little short of distraction, 
and it was nearly a week before it was thought prudent to remove 
her from the cottage ; during which time Charles, with all a 
brother’s affection, remained with her, to administer consolation. 
Bertrand, the common friend of all, daily brought them informa- 
tion of the ladies at the inn, who were both ill, but not danger- 
ously; and as soon as was thought proper, he assisted Charles 
to convey Ellen thither. 

Upon entering the room where the ladies were, Amy 'al 
toward them, eagerly exclaiming, ‘Oh, I have found a parent ! 

‘And I,’ said the other lady, approaching them with a mil¢ 
dignity, ‘a long lost child. Know,’ she continued, addressing 
Charles, ‘that when you took this unhoused wanderer to you! 
arms, you wedded not Amy Clarance, but Eloisa Walsingham, 
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the last survivor of a noble house, and the rightful heiress to its 
estates, which, since the death ef her grandfather, have been 
basely withheld from her. ’ 

‘What !’ said Ellen, ‘What do I hear? Has Charles Gran- 
ville triumphed, nobly triumphed, over the delusion of his heart, 
and married the only woman who could ever deserve him? My 
few remaining days will now glide gently by, blest with the sweet 
assurance that the friends of my heart will be happy.’ 

Charles learned from Mrs. Barlow, the mother of Eloisa, that 
in early life she was left an orphan, and consigned to the care of 
her uncle Walsingham, under whose roof she spent her youthful 
days, in a state but little better than servitude. At the age of 
seventeen, she was privately married to Edward, her uncle’s 
only child. The birth of Eloisa led to a discovery, and her uncle, 
enraged beyond all bounds, tore her from the almost frantic Ed- 
ward, hurried her on board a vessel, which conveyed her to 
Ireland. Here she remained nearly a year, when the news of 
Edward’s death for a time deprived her of reason. When she 
recovered from this shock, and sought her child, she was told 
that it had followed her adored Edward to the grave. Deprived 
of husband and child, the only ties that bound her to earth ap- 
peared to be loosed, and for a iong time her declining health 
warned her that her own dissolution was at hand. But youth 
triumphed over disease, and in a few years she rewarded the 
love of an amiable and wealthy. foreigner, by giving him her 
hand; and accompanied him to her native shores. Here she 
learned that the parents of her beloved Edward had survived 
their son but a short time ; and the estate had fallen to a distant 
branch of the family. At the age of thirty-seven, she was again 
a widow, with an income of twenty thousand a year. She now 
resolved no more to wear the hymenial chain ; but her resolution 
was not proof against the insidious arts of Heary Temple. The 
day was fixed upon for their wedding, when she received a@ letter 
from the person who had succeeded to the Walsingham estate, 
informing her that through his means, her child was taken from 
her, and, under the name of Amy Clarance, educated in a con- 
vent in France. After completing her education, she visited 
Wales, and for some little time was a member of his family; but 
fearing that her uncommon beauty and accomplishments had 
captivated the heart of his only son, he had forced her te vist 
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America. But heaven had punished him, by depriving him | & 
that son ; and he was now childless. The letter also informe; 
her, that the writer’s health warned him no longer to turn a deaf } 
ear to the whisperings of conscience, but speedily to make all p 
the reparation in his power; and requested her to visit Wales 
immediately, for the necesssary instructions for the recovery of 
her daughter, and to establish her right to the estate of her 
deceased grandfather. From this journey Mrs. Barlow was re. 
turning, in company with Henry Temple, when, meeting Charles 
Granville, the scene ensued which has already been portrayed, 

‘It may not now bé amiss to return to America, and visit the 
home of Ellen’s childhood ; and, to be consistent, it may be 
necessary to go back to the time when Ellen clandestinely lef 
that home, to follow the fortunes of Henry Temple. Great in- 
deed was the grief and consternation of the family, when they 
learned the fact that Ellen had eloped. The sufferings of Charles 
were scarce equal to those of the maiden aunt, who had supplied 
the place of a mother to her darling niece ; and the sensitive 
Amy mourned as for a lost sister. But her grief did not prevent 
her from paying every attention to Charles. Like an angel of 
mercy, she watched by his bed-side, and faithfully performed the 
duties of nurse, through a long-protracted sickness. Her up 
wearied attention convinced Charles of what he had before sus 
pected, namely, that he had undesignedly made himself master 
of her heart. 

Soon after Charles became convalescent, the Corees and Tus- 
caroras, with other Indian tribes, laid waste the settlement. 
Upwards of an hundred of the settlers were butchered in one 
night, and many were carried away captive by the Indians. 
Among the latter were Charles and Amy. The third night of 
their captivity, the Indians being all asleep, Charles found means 
to disengage himself from the thongs that bound him, and suc- 
ceeded in liberating Amy and two faithful negroes, without dis- 
turbing their captors ; and had the good fortune to elude, for 
nearly two days, coming in contact with the Indians, who pursued 
them when their escape was discovered. The second day, 
towards night, they were re-captured; and the Indians, thinking 
Amy would, in her present exhausted state, retard their progress 
through the wilderness, held a short consultation upon the method 
of despatching her. Cherles, unperceived, had disengaged him- 
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‘elf from the pinions which bound his arms ; and with an eager 
“rye watched every motion of the savages. And when, after the 
“consultation was ended, he saw a dusky form approaching the 
‘trembling girl, quick as thought he rushed between them, and 
rested the uplifted tomahawk from the savage foe. The Indians 
tood mute with astonishment ; and before they had time to 
nterfere, several musket balls came whizzing among them, and 
ach performed its commission, by laying prostrate an Indian. 

party of militia now rushed upon them, and soon despatched 
athe remaining Indians. This ae were scouts from the militia 
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Pay to the Tuscarora villages. These sonal conducted the 
oe ‘yescued prisoners to the encampment of Col. B., who furnished 
“Charles and Amy with horses to convey them back to their deso- 
“Jate home. 

Scarce had the settlers recovered from the murderous depre- 
“dations of the Corees and Tuscaroras, when another calamity 
befel them. A party of Yamosees came upon them, and their 
r “settlement was again laid waste. Charles had been absent on a 
¢ E journey, and late at night, on his return, he came within sight of 
, 2 Ps home ; the work of destruction was nearly complete; the 

flames of the burning hamlet were ascending. He drew nigh, 
e fui saw the savages about to leave the place. “Amy was plidened 

Moa tree, at some little distance from the savages. Oh, how 

Dovaly did his heart proclaim its interest there ! "Warily did he 
‘approach the tree, and had succeeded in liberating Amy, and 
i was leading her away, when a Yamosee chief laid him, covered 
4 vith wounds, at his feet, and was bearing Amy into a dreadful 
_ Pcaptivity, when a rifle ball sent him to the ‘spirit land.’ A party 
of militia, commanded by a subaltern, had come to the relief of 


phe sufferers ; they routed the Indians, and released all the cap- 
tives, 


| Charles’ wounds were very severe, and Amy was again his 
faithful nurse, and for several months waited on him ik untir- 
2 pre patience. He had scarce recovered from his wounds, when 
Some emigrants from England arrived, to take possession of 
{ llen’s estates—one of whom was the bearer of a packet for 
Charles, informing him, that through a series of events, a noble 
€state had evel wed to him, and his presence was wanted to take 
“Possession. 


The hope of once more seeing Ellen, his still tenderly beloved 
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sister, made this information thrice welcome ; but he thought, . 
her only as a sister. His heart told him that Amy Clarangf 
must be the arbitress of his future fate ; and he no longer de. 
layed to acquaint her with the deep sentiments of a glowing ay 
devoted heart. Amy heard the avowal of his love; and, fig 
from the false delicacy of too many of her sex, candidly acknoy. 
ledged how long she had cherished an attachment for him. AjB” 
unnecessary forms were laid aside ; and the marriage of Charge” 


and Amy was soon solemnized. They made a speedy prepan. ay 


tion for their voyage, and took passage in the first vessel bou} 
to England. After a pleasant voyage they arrived safely, aif 
were kindly welcomed in their native land; and Charles wah 
soon in possession of a splendid fortune. A 

His next care was to find Ellen. He had traced her to Pi.f 
mouth, and was returning to London, almost despairing of such. 
cess, when he met Temple. He immediately descended from hi 
coach, and ordered Temple’s attendants to stop. They obeyed, 
and Temple also alighted. At first he denied all knowledge oi 
Ellen; but soon becoming exasperated, he told Charles that sk 
was in the land of spirits, and he would send his busy, meddin 
soul to attend her,—at the same time drawing his sword. Charly 
wrested the weapon from him, and their attendants interposel 
At this moment the coach which contained Ellen stopped, aul 
casting his eyes around, they met his long-lost sister. : 

The scene which Ellen here witnessed, gave her a sho” 
which she survived but a short time. Before her dissolution, sit 


requested to witness the solemnization of the nuptials of Charlee * 


Granville and Eloisa Walsingham, their marriage being impet 
fect in the eye of the law. Gratified in this, she had but om 
other request to make, which was that her body might be laid! 
the grave of Temple. Assured that this would be granted, sit 
left the world without a sigh. 

Charles and Eloisa disposed of their estates in England ant 7 
Wales, and returned to America, accompanied by Mrs. Barlor, 
who found a rich reward for all her sorrow in the society of be 
children. Charles settled in a thriving town, in what is now 0 
of the Middle States. He and Eloisa both lived to a good 0! 
age, and were blessed with a numerous offspring, who inherit : 
their virtues; and some of the first characters in America 2 §” 
be found among their descendants, sais 
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LAMENT OF THE LITTLE HUNCHBACK. 





Oh, ladies, will you listen to a little orphan’s tale? 

And pity her whose youthful voice must breathe so sad a wail; 
And shrink not from the wretched form, obtruding on your view, 
As though the heart, which in it dwells, must be as loathsome too. 


Full well I know that mine would be a strange, repulsive mind, 

. Were the outward form an index true ef the soul within it shrined ; 
But though | am so all devoid of the loveliness of youth, 
FE Yet deem me not as destitute of its innocence and truth. 







> And ever in this hideous frame, I strive to keep the light 
© Of faith in God, and love to man, still shining pure and bright ; 
> Though hard the task, I often find, to keep the channel free, 

© Whence all the kind affections flow to those who love not me. 


[ sometimes take a little child quite softly on my knee, 

[hush it with my gentlest tones, and kiss it tenderly ; 

© But my kindest words will not avail, my form cannot be screened, 
And the babe recoils from my embrace, as though I were a fiend. 


— | sometimes, in my walks of toil, meet children in their play ; 

i Fora moment will my pulses fly, and I join the band so gay; 

hee But they depart with hasty steps, while their lips and nostrils curl, 

© Nor e’er their childhood’s sports will share with the little crooked girl. 


sf But once it was not thus with me; I wag a dear-loved child ; 
» Amother’s kiss oft pressed my brow, a father on me smiled ; 
© No word was ever o’er me breathed, but in affection’s tone, 

ii For I to them was very near—their cherished, only one. 





.f@ But sad the change which me befel, when they were laidsto sleep, 

© Where the earth-worms, o’er their mouldering forms, their noisome revels 
it For the orphan’s hapless fate there were few or none to care, {keep ; 
«fe And burdens on my back were laid, a child should never bear. 


'—& And now, in this offensive form, their cruelty is viewed— 
yf ‘or first upon me came disease—and deformity ensued : 

' Woe! woe to her, for whom not even this life’s earliest stage, 
Could be redeemed from the bended form, and decrepitude ot age 





Ne 

And yet of purest happiness I have some transient gleams ; 
@ ‘lis when, upon my pallet rude, I lose myself in dreams: 
"® The gloomy present fades away ; the sad past seems forgot ; 
And in those visions of the night, mine is a blissful lot. 
i: 7 , 
"B® The dead then come and visit me: I hear my father’s voice ; 
(@® hear that gentle mother’s tones, which make my heart rejoice ; 
i er hand once more is softly placed upon my aching brow, 
i= And she soothes my every pain away, as if an infant now. 
7, But sad is it to wake again, to loneliness and fears ; 


To find myself the creature yet of misery and tears: 
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And then, once more, I try to sleep, and know the thrilling bliss, 
To see again my father’s smile, and feel my mother’s kiss. 


And sometimes, then, a blessed boon has unto me been given— 
An entrance to the spirit-world, a foretaste here of heaven ; 

[ have heard the joyous anthems swell, from voice and golden lyre, 
And seen the dearly loved of earth, join in that gladsome choir. 


And I have dropped this earthly frame, this frail, disgusting clay, 
And, in_a beauteous spirit-form, have soared on wings away; 
I have bathed my angel-pinions in the floods of glory bright, 


Which circle, with their brilliant waves, the throne of living light. 


I have joined the swelling chorus of the holy, glittering bands, 
Who ever stand around that throne, with cymbals in their hands: 
But the dream would soon be broken by the voices of the morn, 
And the sunbeams send me forth again, the theme of jest and scorn. 


I care not for their mockery now—the thought disturbs me not, 
That, in this little span of life, contempt should be my lot ; 

But I would gladiy welcome here, some slight reprieve from pain, 
And I’d murmur of my back no more, if it might not ache again. 


Full well I know this ne’er can be, till I with peace am blest, 
Where the heavy-laden sweetly sleep, and the weary are at rest; 
For the body shall commingle with its kindred, native dust, 
And the soul return forevermore to the ‘‘ Holy One and Just.” 

LETTY, 





THIS WORLD IS NOT OUR HOME. 


How difficult it is for the wealthy and proud, to realise thai 
they must die, and mingle with the common earth! Though: 
towering monument may mark the spot where their lifeless re- 
mains repose, their heads will lie as low as tliat of the poores! 
peasant. All their untold gold cannot reprieve them for one 
short day, 

When death places his relentless hand upon them, and as thei! 
spirit is fast passing away, perhaps for the first time the truth 
flashes upon their mind, that this world is not their home; andé@ 
thrill of agony racks their frame, at the thought of entering thal 
land where all is uncertainty to them. It may be that they have 
never humbled themselves before the great Lawgiver and Judge, 
and their hearts, alas! have not been purified and renewed by 
that grace for which they never supplicated. And as the vacat! 
eye wanders around the splendidly furnished apartment, with tts 
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gorgeous hangings and couch of down, how worthless it all 
seems, compared with that peace of mind which attends ‘the 
pure in heart.’ 

The aspirant after fame would fain believe this world was bia 
home, as day by day he twines the laurel wreath for his brow, 
and fondly trusts it will be unfading in its verdure; and as the 
applause of a world, that to him appears all bright and beautiful, 
meets his ear, he thinks not of Him who resigned his life on the 
cross for suffering humanity —he thinks of naught but the bubble 
he is seeking ; and when he has obtained it, it has lost all its 
brilliancy — for the world has learned to look with indifference 
upon the bright flowers he has scattered so profusely on all sides, 
and his friends, one by one, become alienated and cold, or bestow 
their praise upon some new candidate who may have entered the 
arena of fame. How his heart shrinks within him, to think of the 
long hours of toil by the midnight lamp — of health destroyed — 
of youth departed —of near and dear ties broken by a light, 
careless word, that had no meaning! How bitterly does he regret 
that he has thrown away all the warm and better feelings of his 
heart upon the fading things of earth! How deeply does he feel 
that he has slighted God’s holy law —for, in striving after worldly 
honors, he had forgotten that this world was not his home ; and 
while the rainbow tints of prosperity gleamed in his pathway, he 
had neglected to cultivate the fadeless wreath that cheers the 
dying hour! And now the low, hollow cough warns him of the 
hear approach of that hour, beyond which all to him is darkness 
and gloom ; and as he tosses on the bed of pain and languishing, 
iamenting that all the bright visions of youth had so soon vanished 
away, the cold world perchance passes in review before him. 

He beholds the flushed cheek of beauty fade, and the star of 
‘ame fall from the brow of youth. He marks the young warrior 
on the field of battle, fighting bravely, while the banner of stars 
and stripes waves proudly over his head; and while thinking of 
the glory he shall win, a ball whizzes by him, and enters his 
heart.— He gazes upon an aged sire, as he bends over the life- 
less form of his idolized child, young and fair as the morning, 
just touched by the hand of death: she was the light of his home, 
the last of many dear ones; and he wondered why he was spared, 
and the young taken. Though the cup was bitter, he drank it. 
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Again he turned his eyes from the world, where on everything 
is written, ‘fading away.’ Yes, wealth, beauty, fame, glory, 
honor, friendship, and oh! must it be said that even love, too, 
fades? Almost in despair, he exclaimed, ‘Is there aught that 
fades not 7’ And a voice seemed to whisper in his ear, ‘There 
is God’s love which never fades ; this world is not your home: 
waste not the short fragment of your life in vain regrets, but 
rather prepare for that dissolution which is the common lot of all: 
be ready, therefore, to pass to that bourn from which there is no 
return, before you enter the presence of Him whose name is 
Love.’ 


‘Then ask not life, but joy to know 
That sinless they in heaven shall stand ; 
That Death is not a cruel foe, 
To execute a wise command. 
*Tis ours to ask, ’tis.God’s to give.— 
We live to die—and die to live.’ 
BEATRICE, 





CONTRAST OF WRITERS. 


In reading the tracts and some of the other writings of Miss 
Hannah More, I have sometimes thought how great the contrast 
between this estimable lady, and some of our modern writers! 
She constantly inculcates patience, resignation, an unmurmuring 
reception of the yoke, an unquestioning submission to the pow- 
ers that be, and the calm acceptance of whatever ill they may 
choose to bestow. The humble man is taught that he must here 
be the mule, the camel, the unreproaching beast of burden; ané 
that virtue consists in silent acquiescence to his lot. To another 
world must he look for all that gives pleasure to existence, ant 
resign to others an undue share of the joys of this life. 

Was this lady right? We should hardly think so here ; an¢ 
yet to those whom she addressed, her words were perhaps the best 
philosophy. Theirs was a different lot from ours ; and different, 
perhaps, were their duties and responsibilities. The judgment 
of Miss More may hardly be questioned ; but the Chartists wil 
not read her tracts, while they are starving for want of bread. 


Fr——Y. 
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' more about old maids, at least, deridingly; for I have strong 
| hopes that my little girl will be one herself.’ 
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THE VILLAGE CHRONICLE. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Come, Lina dear,’ said Mr. Wheeler to his little daughter, 
‘lay by your knitting, if you please, and read me the paper.’ 

‘What, pa, this old paper, ‘‘ The Village Chronicle ?”’’ 

‘Old, Lina !— why, it is damp from the press. Not so old, by 
more than a dozen years, as you are,’ 

‘But, pa, the news is olds. Our village mysteries are all worn 
threadbare, by the gossiping old maids, before the printer can 
get them in type ; and the foreign information is more quickly 
obtained from other sources. And, pa, I wish you wouldn’t call 
me Lina—it sounds so childish, and I begin to think myself 
quite a young lady— almost in my teens, you know; and An- 
geline is not so very long.’ 

‘Well, Angeline, as you please ; but see if there is not some- 
thing in the paper.’ 

‘Oh, yes, pa; to please you, I will read the stupid old (new, 
I mean) concern.— Well, in the first place, we have some poetry 
—some of our village poets’ (genius, you know, admits not of 
distinction of sex) effusions, or rather confusions. Miss Helena 
it used to be Ellen, once) Carrol’s sublime sentiments upon 
‘The Belvidere Apollo,’’— which she never saw, nor anything 
hke it, and knows nothing about. She had better write about 
our penny-post, and then we might feel an interest in her lucu- 
brations, even if not very intrinsically valuable. But if she does 
not want to be an old maid, she might as well leave off writing 


' sentimental poetry for the newspapers ; for who will marry a 


ole?’ 
‘There is much that I might say in reply, but I will wait until 
And now do not let me hear you say anything 


‘No, pa, never!—I will not marry, at least while you, or Al- 


: fred, or Jimmy, are alive; but I cannot be an old maid — not 
: one of those tattling, envious, starched-up, prudish creatures, 
_ Whom I have always designated as old maids, whether they are 
_ married or single — on the sunny or shady side of thirty.’ 


‘Well, child, I hope you never will be metamorphosed into an 
23 
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old maid, then. But now for the Chronicle —I will excuse yoy 
from the poetry, if you will read what comes next.’ 

‘Thank you, my dear father, a thousand times. It would haye 
made me as sick as a cup-full of warm water would do. You 
know I had rather take so much hot drops.—But the next artj- 
cle is Miss Simpkins’ very original tale, entitled, ‘‘ The Injured 
One,’’— probably all about love and despair, and ladies so fair. 
and men who don’t care, if the mask they can wear, and the girls 
must beware. Now ain’t I literary? But to be a heroine also, 
I will muster my resolution, and commence the story : 

‘«*Madeline and Emerilla were the only daughters of Mr. 
Beaufort, of H., New Hampshire.” 

‘Now, pa, I can’t go any farther —I would as lieve travel 
through the deserts of Sahara, or run the gauntlet among the 
Seminoles, as to wade through this sloshy story. Miss Simpkins 
always has such names to her heroines ; and they would do very 
well, if they were placed any where but in the unromantic towns 
of our Granite State. H., I suppose, stands for Hawke, or Hop- 
kinton. Miss Simpkins is so soft that I do not believe Mr. Baxter 
would publish her stories, if he were not engaged to her sister. 
She makes me think of old ‘‘ deaf uncle Jeff,” in the story, who 
wanted somebody to love.’ 

‘And she does love —she loves every body; and I am sorry 
to hear you talk so of this amiable and intellectual girl. But! 
do not wish to hear you read her story now—as for her names, 
she would not find one unappropriated by our townsfolk. What 
comes next °’ 

‘The editorial, pa, and the caption is, ‘‘ Our Representa 
tives.”? I had ten times rather read about the antediluvians, ail 
I wish sometimes they might go and keep them company. Ané 
now for the items : Our new bell got cracked, in its winding Way 
to this ’ere town ; and the meeting-house at the West Parish has 
been fired by an incendiary; and the old elm, near the Centra! 
House, has been blown down; and Widow Frye has had a yoke 
of oxen struck by lightning; and old Col. Morten fell down dead, 
in a fit of apoplexy; and the bridge over the Branch needs Tt 
pairing ; and ‘‘a friend of good order’’ wishes that our youl: 


— 


men would not stand gaping arvund the meeting-house doors, 


. » » . $9 > § 
before or after service ; and ‘‘a friend of equal rights” W ishe 
that people might sell and drink as much rum as they please, 
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without interference, &c., &c.; and all these things we knew 
hefore, as well as we did our A BC’s. Next are the cards: 
‘The ladies have voted their thanks to Mr. K., for his lecture 
upon Phrenology —the matrimonial part, I presume, included : 
and the Anti-Slavery Society is to have a fair, at which will be 
sold all sorts of Abolition things—such as anti-slavery paper, 
wafers, and all such important articles. I declare, I will make 
a nigger doll for it. And Mr. P., of Boston, is to deliver a lec- 
ture upon ‘l’emperance ; and the Trustees of the Academy have 
chosen Mr, Dalton for the Preceptor, and here is his long adver- 
tisement; and the Overseers of the Poor are ready to receive 
proposals for a new Alms House ; and all these things, pa, which 
have been the town talk this long time. But here is something 
new. Our minister, dear Mr. Olden, has been very seriously 
injured, by an accident upon the Boston and Salem railroad. 
The news must be very recent, for we had not heard of it ; and 
it is crowded into very fine type. Oh, how sorry I am for him !’ 

‘Well, Lina, or Miss Angeline, there is something of sufficient 
importance to repay you for the trouble of reading it, and I am 
very giad that you have done so— for I will start upon my in- 
tended journey to Boston to-day, and can assist him to return 
home. Anything else ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, pa! along list of those who have taken advantage 
of the Bankrupt Act, and the Deaths and Marriages ; but all 
mentioned here, with whose names we were familiar, have been 
subjects for table-talk these several! days.’ 

‘Well, is there no foreign news ?’ : 

‘Yes, pa; Queen Victoria has given another ball at Bucking- 
ham Palace; and Prince Albert has accepted of a very fine 
blood-hound, from Major Sharp, of Houston; and Sir Howard 
Douglas has been made a Civil Grand Cross of the Bath, &c., 
&c. Are not these fine things to fill up our republican papers 
with ?? 

‘Well, my daughter, look at the doings in Congress — that 
will suit you.’ 

‘You know better, pa. They do nothing there but scold, and 
strike, and grumble —then pocket their money, and go home. 
See, here it begins: ‘* The proccedings of the House can hardly 
be said to have been important. An instructive and delightfu! 
seene took place between Mr, Wise, of Virginia, and Mr. Stan- 
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ley, of South Carolina.’”’ Yes, pa, that’s the way they spend 
their time. In this act of the farce, or tragedy, one called t’other 
a bull-dog, and t’other called one a coward. Do you wish to hear 
any more ?’ 

‘You are somewhat out of humor, my child; but are there 
no new notices °’ 

‘Yes, here is an ‘‘ Assessors’ Notice,’ and an ‘ Assignee’s 
Notice,’’ and a ‘‘ Contractors’ Notice ;”’ but you do not care any 
thing about them. And here is an ‘‘ Auction Notice.’’ ’ 

‘What auction? Read it, my love.’ 

‘Why, the late old Mr. Gardner’s farm, house, and all his fur- 
niture, is to be sold at auction. And here is a notice of a meet- 
ing of the Directors of the Pentucket Bank, to be held this very 
afternoon.’ 

‘I am very glad to have learned of it, for I must be there. Is 
that all °’ 

‘All?—no, indeed! Here are some long articles, full of 
Whereases, and Resolved’s, and Be it enacted’s ; but I know you 
will excuse me from reading them. And now for the advertise- 
ments: Here is a fine new lot of Chenie-de-Laines, ‘‘just re- 


b] 


ceived’ at Grosvenor’s—oh, pa! do let me have a new dress, 


wont you :’ 

‘No, I can’t —at least, I do not see how I can. But if you 
will promise to read my papers through patiently for the future, 
and will prepare my valise for my journey to Boston, I will see 
what I may do. Meantime I must be off to the Directors’ meet- 
ing, And now let me remind you that two items, at least, in this 
paper, have been of much importance to me ; and one, it seems, 
somewhat interesting to you. So no more fretting about the 

Chronicle, if you want a new gown,’ 

Mr. Wheeler left the room, and Angeline seated herself at the 
work-table, to repair his vest. She was sorry she had fretted so 
about the Chronicle ; but she did wish her father would take the 
Ladies’ Companion, or something else, in its stead. 

While seated there, her little brother came running into the 
room, all out of breath, and but just able to gasp out, ‘Oh, Lina! 
there is a man at the Central House, who has just stopped in the 
stage, and he is going right on to Kentucky, and straight through 
the town where Alfred lives, for I heard him say so; and I asked 
him if he would carry any thing for us, and he said, ‘‘ Yes, wil- 
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lingly.”’ So I ran home as fast as I could come, to tell you to 
write a note, or do up a paper, or something, because he will be 
so sure to get it—and right from us, too, as fast as it can go. 
Now do be quick, or the stage will start off.’ 

‘Oh dear me!’ exclaimed Angeline ; ‘how I do wish we had 
a New York Mirror, or a Philadelphia Courier, or a Boston 
Gazette, or anything but this stupid Chronicle. Do look, Jimmy! 
is there nothing in this pile of papers ?’ 

‘No, nothing that will do—so fold up the Chronicle, quick, 
for the stage is starting.’ 

Angeline, who had spent some moments in looking for another 
paper, now had barely time to scrawl the short word ‘ Lina’ on 
the paper, wrap it in an envelope, and direct it. Jimmy snatched 
it as soon as it was ready, and ran out ‘full tilt,’ in knightly 
phrase, or as he afterwards said, ‘lickity split.’ 

The stage was coming on at full speed, and he wished to stop 
it. Many a time had he stood by the road-side, with his school 
companions, and, waving his cap, and stretching out his neck, 
had hallooed, ‘ Hurra for Jackson !’ and he feared that, like the 
boy in the fable, who called, ‘Wolves! Wolves!’ if he now 
shouted to them from the road-side, they would not heed him. 
So he ran into the middle of the road, threw up his arms, and 
stood still. The driver barely reined in his horses within a few 
feet of the daring boy. 

‘Where is the man who is going straight ahead to Kentucky?’ 

‘Here, my lad,’ replied.a voice, as a head popped out of the 
window, to see what was the matter. 

‘Well, here is a paper which I wish you to carry to my bro- 
ther ; and if you stop long enough where he is, you must go and 
see him, and tell him you saw me too.’ 

‘Well done, my lad! you’re a keen one. I'll do your bidding 
—but don’t you never run under stage-horses again.’ 

He took the packet, while the driver cracked his whip; and 
the horses started as the little boy leaped upon the bank, shout- 
ing, ‘Hurra for Yankee Land and old Kentuck !’ » 
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CHAPTER II. 


In a rude log hut of Western Kentucky, was seated an ani- 
mated and intelligent looking young man. A bright moon was 
silvering the forest-tops, which were almost the only prospect 
from his window; but in that beauteous light, the rough clearing 
around seemed changed to fairy land ; and even his rude domi- 
cile partook of the transient renovation. His lone walls, his 
creviced roof, and ragged floor, were transformed, beneath that 
silvery veil ; and truly did it look as though it might well be the 
abode of peaceful happiness. 

‘I feel as though I could write poetry now,’ said Alfred to 
himself. ‘Let me see—‘‘'The spirit’s call to the absent,” or 
something like that; but if I should strike my light, and really 
get pens, ink, and paper, it would all evaporate, vanish, abscond, 
make tracks, become scarce, be 0. p.h. Ah, yes! the poetry 
would go, but the feeling, the deep affection, which would find 
some other language than simple prose, can never depart. 

‘How I wish I could see them all! There is not a codger in 
my native town — not a crusty, fusty old bachelor — an envious, 
tattling old maid — not a flirt, sot, pauper, idot, or sainted hypo- 
crite, but I could welcome with an embrace. But if I could only 
see my father, or Jimmy, or Lina, dear girl! how much better | 
should feel! It would make me ten years younger, to havea 
chat with Lina; and, to tell the truth, I should like to see any 
woman, just to see how it would seem. I’d go a quarter of a 
mile, now, to look at a row of aprons hung out to dry. But 
there ! it’s of no use to talk. 

‘An evening like this is such an one as might entice me to my 
mother’s grave, were I at home. Oh! if she were but alive —il 
I could only know that she was still somewhere on the wide earth, 
to think and pray for me—I might be better, as well as happier. 
Methinks it must be a blessed thing to be a mother, if all sons 
cherish that parent’s memory as I have mine — and they do. It 
cheers and sustains the exile in a stranger’s land ; it invigorates 
him in trial, and lights him through adversity; it warns the felon, 
and haunts and harrows the convict ; it strengthens the captive, 
and exhiliarates the homeward-bound. Truly must it be a bles- 
sed thing to be a mother !’ 

He stopped—for in the moonlight was distinctly seen the 
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figure of a horseman, emerging from the public road, and gal- 
loping across the clearing. He turned towards the office of the 
young surveyor, and in a few moments the carrier had related 
the incident by which he obtained the paper, and placed ‘The 
Village Chronicle ’ in Alfred’s hand. 

He struck a light, tore off the wrapper, and the only written 
word which met his eye was ‘ Lina.’ ‘Dear name!’ said he, ‘I 
could almost kiss it, especially as there is none to see me. She 
must have been in a prodigious hurry; and how funny that little 
rascal Jimmy must have looked! Well, ‘‘when he next doth 
run a race, may I be there to see.”’ ’ 

He took the paper to read. It was a very late one—he had 
never before received one so near the date; and even that line 
of dates was now so pleasing. First was Miss Helena Carrol’s 
poetry. ‘Dear girl!’ said he, ‘what a beautiful writer she 1s! 
Really, this is poetry! this is something which carries us away 
from ourselves, and more closely connects us with the enduring, 
high, and beautiful. Methinks I see her now — more thin, pale, 
and etherial in her appearance, than when we were gay school- 
mates ; but I wonder that, with all her treasures of heart and 
intellect, she is still Helena Carrol. 


’ 


‘And now here is Miss Simpkins’ story of ‘‘ The Injured One”’ 
— beautiful, interesting and instructive, | am confident ; and I 
will read it, every word ;- but she italicises too much—she 
throws too lavishly the bright robes of her prolific fancy upon 
the forms she conjures up from New England hills and vales. I 
wonder if she remembers now the time when she made me shake 
the old apple-tree, near the pound, for her, and in jumping down 
I nearly broke my leg. Well, if I read her story, I will try that 
it do not break my heart. ; 

‘And here is an excellent editorial, about ‘‘ Our Representa- 
tives,’’— I will read it again ; and now for the 1TeMs.’ 

These were all highly interesting to the absentee, and on each 
did he expatiate to himself. How different were his feelings 
from his sister’s, as he read of the cracked bell, the burned 
meeting-house, the dead oxen, the apoplectic old Colonel, the 
decayed bridge, the hints of the friends of ‘good order’ and 
‘equal rights.’ Then there was a little scene suggested by 
every card. He wondered who had their heads examined at the 
Phrenological lecture ; and if the West Parish old farmers were 
now as stiffly opposed to the science. And how he would like to 
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see Lina’s chart, and to know if Jimmy had brains —he was 
sure he had legs, and a big heart, for a little boy; and he wop- 
dered what girls ran up to have their heads felt of in public ; and 
what the man said about matrimony —an affair which in old 
times was thought to have more to do with the heart than the 
head. 

Then his imagination went forward to the Fair of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, and he wondered where it would be, and who 
would go, and what Lina would make, and whether so much fuss 
about slavery was right or wrong, and if ‘father’ approved of it, 
Then'the Temperance lecture was a theme for another self-dis- 
quisition. He wondered who had joined the Society, and how 
the Washingtonians held out, and if Mr. Hawkins was ever 
coming to the West. 

Then he was glad the Trustees were determined to resuscitaie 
the old Academy. What grand times he had enjoyed there, es- 
pecially at the exhibitions ! and he wondered where all the pretty 
girls were, who used to go to school with his bachelorship. Then 
they were to have a new Alms House ; and forty more things 
were mentioned, of equal interest — not forgetting Mr. Olden’s 
accident, for which ‘father would be so sorry.’ Then there were 
the Marriages and Deaths—each a subject of deep interest, as 
was also the list of Bankrupts. ‘The foreign news was news to 
him ; and Congress matters were not passed unheeded by. 

Then he read with deep interest every ‘ Assessors’ Notice,’ 
also those of ‘ Assignees,’ ‘Contractors,’ and ‘ Auctioneers.’ 
There was not a single ‘ Whereas,’ or ‘ Resolved,’ but was most 
carefully perused ; and every ‘ Be it enacted,’ stared him in the 
face, like an old familiar friend. 

Then there were the advertisements ; and Grosvenor’s first 
attracted his attention, from its big letters. ‘ ‘‘ CHENIE-DE- 
LAINES !’’’ said he, ‘what inthe name of common sense are 
they? Something for gals’ gowns, I guess; and what will they 
next invent for a name °?’ 

Rut each advertisement told its little history. Some of the old 
‘millars’ of the town were still in their accustomed places. The 
same signatures, places, and almost the same coods — nothing 
much changed but the dates. Another advertisement informed 
him of the dissolution of an old copartnership, and another show- 
ed the formation of a new one. Some old acquaintances had 
changed their location or business, and others were about to 
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retire from it. ‘Those whom he remembered as almost boys, were 
now just entering into active life, and those who should now be 
preparing for another world, were still laying up treasures on 
earth. One, who had been a farmer, was now advertising him- 
self as a doctor. A lawyer had changed into a miller, and old 
Capt. Prouty was post-master. The former cobbler now kept 


iu the book-store, and the young Major had turned printer. The 
_ old printer was endeavoring to collect his debts — for he said his 
_ devil had gone to Oregon, and he wished to go to the devil. 


Not a single puff did Alfred omit ; he noticed every new book, 


‘ and swallowed every new nostrum. ‘Old Rags,’ ‘Buffaloe Oil,’ 


‘Bear’s Grease,’ ‘Corn Plaster,’ ‘Lip Salve,’ ‘ Accordians,’ 


; ‘Feather Renovators,’ ‘Silk Dye-Houses,’ ‘ Worm Lozenges, ’ 


‘Ready-made Clothing,’ ‘ Ladies’ Slips,’ ‘ Misses’ Ties,’ ‘ Christ- 
mas Presents,’ ‘Sugar-house Molasses,’ ‘ Choice Butter,’ ‘ Shell 
Combs,’ ‘ New Music,’ ‘ Healing Lotions,’ ‘Last Chance,’ ‘ Hats 
and Caps,’ ‘ Prime Cost,’ ‘ Family Pills,’ ‘ Ladies’ Cuff Pins,’ 
‘Summer Boots,’ ‘ Vegetable Conserve,’ ‘Muffs and Boas,’ 
‘Pease’s Hoarhound Candy,’ ‘ White Ash Coal,’ ‘ Bullard’s Oil- 
Soap,’ ‘Universal Panacea,’ ‘Tailoress Wanted,’ ‘ Unrivalled 
Elixir,’ ‘Excellent Vanilla,’ ‘Taylor’s Spool Cotton,’ ‘ Rooms 


- to let,’ ‘Chairs and Tables,’ ‘Pleasant House,’ ‘ Particular No- 


tice,’ ‘Family Groceries,’ ‘A Removal,’ ‘ Anti-Dispeptic Bitters, ’ 
&e., &c., down to ‘One Cent Reward —Ran away from the sub- 
scriber,’ &e.— Yes; he had read them all, and all with much 


| interest ; but one with a deeper feeling than was awakened by 


the others. It was the notice of the sale of the late Mr. Gard- 
ner’s house, farm, &c. 

‘And so,’ said Alfred, ‘Cynthia Gardner is now free. She 
used to love me dearly —at least she said so in everything but 
words ; but the old man said she should never marry a harum- 
scarum scape-grace, like me. Well! it’s no great matter if 
did sow all my wild oats then, for there is too little cleared land 
todo much at it here. The old gentleman is dead, and I'll for~ 
-” him ; but I will write this very night to Cynthia, and ask 
ier to 





“come, and with me share 
Whate’er my hut bestows ; 
My cornstalk bed, my frugal fare, 


My labor and repose.” ’ 
LUCINDA. 
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SKETCHES OF THE PAST, No. 10. 


With this number, we conclude our sketches of real persons or evens | © 


The early date at which it has been thought desirable to complete thif + 


volume of the Offering, has precluded the possibility of presenting th : 
contemplated twelve sketches. 4 


In some other respects also, has Annette varied from the plan she hf 


marked out for herself. At first she intended that her relations shoul} 


not only all be strictly true, but that part of them should relate to person — ” » 


and an equal portion to events. When Sketch No. 4 was written, sf 
intended that the remaining eight should be wholly biographical; buta 
only five of them have been written, she may as well deviate from he 
plan in the concluding article. 

Upon her contemplated list are, “‘ The Russian Emigrant,” ‘“ The Por. 
tuguese Consul,” and “ Parson Bell;” but as each one of these woul 
occupy more time than she could now devote to it, she will furnish a fey 
more particulars relative to the destruction of ‘The Walter Scott,’ 
mentioned in Sketch No. 3, as in itself interesting, and also as embod. 
ing one of those beautiful delineations and proofs of woman’s fortitude an 
se]f-forgettulness in peril, which it should ever be the delight of our ses 
to contemplate and perpetuate. 

Miss Sedgwick has expressed her sense of the value of the tribute pail 
to us by the master-minds of the old world, when she has looked ups 
the Madonnas of Italy, or contemplated the Cordelias, Rebeccas, Flora 
&c., &c., of Britain’s genius. There is seen their ideal of female exce. 
lence ; but we need not go out of the circle of literal truth, to find exam 
ples of all that is beautiful, pure, and truly heroic in woman. 


THE WALTER SCOTT. 


The following is from the New York Morning Herald : ‘ Capt. 
Clark, of the ship Walter Scott, arrived in this city on Saturday 
last, and proceeded immediately to Boston. From his own lips 
we have received an account of the burning of this gallant ship. 
an accident of a more extraordinary kind than has happened 0 


the American seas for a long time past.’ 


The Walter Scott left New Orleans for Liverpool, on the 21s! 


of June, 1835, with three passengers — one a lady, Mrs. Hamil 
ton, and eighteen seamen ; a cargo of 1794 bales of cotton, an 


was valued at $22,000. It will be remembered that she wi 
launched at Salisbury Point, September 21, 1832—the day 4 
Sir Walter Scott’s death. While sailing down the Gulf Stream, 
at eight o’clock in the morning of the twenty-first of June, she 
encountered a heavy gale from the south-west. The sea W% 
running mountains high, the ship under double reefed top 
sails, and bearing down upon the wind, opposite, or nearly *% 
Charleston, S. C., when a heavy peal of thunder broke over the 
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allant vessel. ‘It seemed as if the heavens had been rent 
under.’ The Captain and passengers were in the cabin. 
he Captain and lady started upon deck, the former in such 
haste as to be without his shoes. 

‘The electric fluid had struck the foremast, run into the fore- 
astle, where the seamen were at breakfast, dashed every thing 


oui in pieces, sent the men sprawling in all directions, and completely 


01, F “yaked the vessel, fore and aft, between decks, and in the hold.’ 
he e Beneath that sudden and terrible blow, the vessel hung in sus- 
he fe pense for a moment, on the top of the billows. All were aston- 
Do i ished, though they yet knew not all the cause for terror. 

nif ‘in a few moments was raised the cry of ‘‘ Fire ! fire! fire !”’ 
few t and those who heard that dreadful cry, were far at sea, sur- 
rd =) ‘younded with storms, and at the mercy of the enraged elements. 


i The seamen had been almost struck senseless by the shock, but 
sei this cry aroused them to a sense of danger. The male passengers 
| almost lost their senses, and the lady, Mrs. H., was the only ene 
__ whose spirit rose to meet the danger with indnipnicale and en- 


rae ES 


as e ergy. ‘*The long-boat! the long-boat !”’ was shouted ; but it 
: i was now six or eight minutes since the vessel was reaey and 
| the cargo was all on fire. The long-boat was full of various 
| articles, and could not be got out at the moment. The Captain 
Fe ran below, seized a cutlass and pistol, returned to the deck. 
bt : nerved himself to the occasion, and said, ‘‘ Men! you never yet 
iy e deserted me in danger! rouse yourselves now! I’ll shoot the 
rf @ first man who does not do his duty! Stir! stir! or in ten minutes 
Dr, we shall all see eternity !’’ The lady also jumped on deck, her 


hair in disorder, and with better weapons than cutlass or pistol, 
& cheered and animated the frailer mortals to their task. To them 
tf she appeared like a spirit sent from heaven. 

‘The thunder-struck men, with the mate at their head, hurried 
as well as they could, cleared out the long-boat, launched the 
gig, and then swung the boat into the boiling ocean below.’ 

‘Put the lady in the long-boat!’ shouted the Captain. At 
_ this moment the sea was rolling tremendously —the flames burst- 
»f ing forth in all directions —the masts tottering to the gale. The 
jf lady reached the boat in safety. ‘Thank God!’ said the Cap- 
-— tain. The disabled seamen were placed near her, and six others 
put into the gig. The Captain and mate were the last to leave 
the deck of the burning ship. 
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All were now in the boats. ‘Cut adrift ! cast off!’ shoul : 


the Captain. They cut adrift from the burning ship, and pasyp 
out of her wake. ‘ All is lost,’ said the Captain, ‘ but our iv 
There is another chance to live out the gale.’ 

The moment the long-boat and the gig left the burning vessdlh 
her masts fell by the bdeed: the flames burst forth wile orealeh 
magnificence, the thunder rolled, the lightning still flashed, iy 
sea was roaring around, and the two small boats floated over th 
billows, entirely at the mercy of wind and wave. 


‘At last, in about fifty minutes from the stroke, one long sheef 4 
of flame covered the wreck, and the whole gallant fabric. of thee : 
Walter Scott sank down into the water, and was seen no mor a 


‘*It is all over with the gallant Walter Scott,’’ said the lady.’ 


The two boats which contained the crew kept each other) i 
company, but they had little provisions, and their prospect wag — 


gloomy enough. At peep of dawn, on the second day, the Cap 
tain espied a sail to the leeward. He resolved to send the gis 
to her. Accordingly a sail was rigged out of an old sack, a mas 
was raised, and this sail spread before the wind. 

‘Mate !’ said the Captain, ‘you must go alone to that vessel 
and get on board the best way you can.’ 

‘Aye, aye, sir!’ said the mate. 

Away started the gig, on the swelling billows, before the gale, 
with the mate at her helm. ‘What a cheering sight it was, sir! 
said the Captain. ‘She streaked, sir, over the billows, like the 
forked lightning itself down the masts of the Walter Scott —nov 
under, now above the waves.’ 


In a short time the gig reached the vessel, which proved to be F | 
the Saladin, Humphries. She backed her yards ; and in a brie! - 
space more, the long-boat also reached them, and all were takel F_ 


on board, not forgetting the lady who had cheered and animated 
the men in the moment of peril. 
Captain Clark, his crew, and passengers, were landed at Nor 


folk. They were all destitute, and the Captain had lost $15,00 F 


in English coin, which sunk into the ocean with the burning 


wreck. Offers were made to raise a subscription ; but he refused F™ 


any aid of that kind. He sold his two boats, and, with some pt 
vate aid, paid his own expenses and those of his men ; and, whet 
he reached New York, had just ten dollars in his pocket. This 
he presented to Mrs. Hamilton. 
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_Her conduct could not but excite admiration ; and his also, 
} throughout those horrible scenes, had exhibited the utmost gal- 
ntry and presence of mind. ‘Such a man can provide against 
| ordinary accidents ; but when the lightning of heaven itself 


rikes a ship to the bottom, we must all submit in silence.’ 
ANNETTE, 

















SARAH. 


_~ She was a loved and cherished one—we thought her very fair, 

» And all of childhood’s loveliness we thought was centred there. 

' But Death will choose the fairest flowers: and suddenly he came, 
And took our cherished one—for how could we dispute his claim ? 




















_ He heeded not the father’s grief, nor mother’s deeper woe— 
‘The sundering of a thousand ties that only mothers know. 
But though he took the only child, he but obeyed the call 

Of an all wise and gracious God, whose love extends to all. 


, oie His ways, though oft mysterious, with mercy ever blend ; 

‘ot |§ And we should trust His goodness, where we cannot com prehend. 
mai That bud so early plucked from earth, in all its opening charms, 
Now in unfading beauty blooms, within a Savour’s arms. 








ssel 3 Grieve not, ye parents, who were doomed with her so soon to part; 
© Ere sin had cast its shadows 0’ er her young and tender heart. 
> On, grieve not, for your child was called while innocent and pure, 
’ From ali the fading j joys of earth, te those that will endure. 
4 B.C. T. 
ale, : 
sir! 
4 
nov ee CHARLOTTE HOWARD. 
: _ ‘How quietly and peacefully yonder brilliant sun sinks to rest, 
be 








behind the western hills!’ said Charlotte Howard, as she was 
eated by the open casement, gazing upon the distant view of the 
etiring orb. 

Charlotte was alone — for she loved the quietness of her own 
Dittle chamber, better than the society of her gay and lively 
‘Associates, whose merry laugh fell sadly upon her ear ;. whose 
Soothing and gentle voices, when they tried to win her from her 
ad thoughts, reminded her of her departed mother, and the dear 
sister who was once the companion of her joys and sorrows, who 
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rr tad shared with her the joyous sports of childhood, snd one 
- “Whom she had loved with all the fondness of a sister’s love. And 
1s 


ten, as she sat listening to the tales which her good uncle 
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would relate during the long winter evenings, tears would floy P_ 
down her pale, lovely face, like gentle showers descending fh, : 
heaven — for she would then think of the time when she dwelt jy > 
the neat cottage which stood upon the banks of the river, and thf 
pleasant gardens which surrounded it, and the happy inmate 4 
which dwelt therein, —of father, mother, and her only siste, 
Amanda, who were in times past wont to gather around the chee. 
ful fire ; and there the two sisters would listen to the voices oj 
their dear and loved parents, as they poured into their young 
minds the sweet lessons of piety and benevolence. | 

But where are they now? All gone, and she is left behind 
mourn their loss. She felt that she was truly an orphan. Afte 
the death of her parents, she resided with her uncle and aun. 
whose family consisted of an only daughter, Marianna. They 
were ever kind to her, and the two cousins were apparenth 
happy in each other’s society; but often would Charlotte wande: 
among the hills and meadows, to commune with her own heait, 
and listen to the mild teachings of nature. 

But on this evening her feelings were oppressed with unusual 
sadness, and she retired to her room, seated herself by the wu- 
dow, where she beheld the setting sun disappear behind the higl 
hijls and mountains which stood back of her uncle’s dwelling. 

Marianna, too, being left alone, was sad and lonely — which 
was indeed a strange thing — and she bethought herself of takin 
a walk to cheer her spirits ; and accordingly went to seek tu 
Charlotte, that she might accompany her. 

When she entered the chamber, Charlotte did not notice ler 
and knew not but she was alone, until aroused by the famili: 
voice and salutation of Marianna. 

‘Have you been dreaming, my cousin? or are you watchius 
among those dark woods yonder, for the appearance of sou 
naughty truant, who fails to come at your bidding ?’ 

‘Nay, not so,’ she replied, ‘but to view the beauties of the 
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setting sun.’ 

‘Is that all?’ said Marianna ; ‘come with me, and I will sho" 
you a more glorious sight. Let us go out upon the hill-side. 
where we can view the moon coming forth, followed by myriads 
of bright and shining stars. Come: I have your bonnet.’ 

Charlotte arose from her seat and followed her cousin, with 
speaking. They wandered silently along, until they came to * 
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cently murmuring rivulet, which ran merrily along. They seated 
themselves by its side. 

‘You see,’ said Charlotte, ‘how merrily and peacefully this 
little stream flows by us. It is like your own happy heart, Ma- 
rianna ; but mine it is like the waters of the mighty deep, 
sometimes calm, but oftener agitated and restless.’ 

‘You are unhappy, my cousin,’ said Marianna. ‘I have 
watched you long, and anxiously, and have seen with pain that 
you are not so cheerful as you used to be ; that you are no lon- 
ger happy in the society of your associates ; and they wonder 





what should make their young friend so sad, and sometimes think 
that you do not love them as you formerly did.’ 

Marianna ceased speaking, for she perceived the sorrowful 
countenanee and tearful eyes of Charlotte, and was grieved that 
she had said so much. 

‘They wrong me, cousin,’ she replied. ‘I love them none the 
less, though I am not so much with them; but sometimes when 
I feel sad and lonely, as though I were aijone in this wide world, 
[ would not throw a gloom over their happy spirits, but choose 
rather to retire to the solitude of my own chamber, there to sor- 
row over my loneliness.’ 

‘You are not alone,’ said Marianna, ‘for you have many 
friends who love you much, very much ; those who would do all 
in their power to see you look as smiling and cheerful as in days 
gone by. You say you are an orphan— but am I not your sis- 
ter? and my parents your parents ? and have you forgotten that 
our heavenly Father still watches over His children in love ?’ 

‘You have spoken truly, my dear cousin,’ said Charlotte. 
‘Our heavenly Father is merciful and full of love. I have learned 
a sweet lesson this night, which I hope never to forget; and 
henceforth it shall be my study to show to my friends that I am 
not ungrateful for their kindness, and will ever remember the 
Being who watches over His wayward children, and brings therm 
to the path from which they have in their blindness strayed. If 
will mourn no longer against the dispensations of Providence. 

‘All the hopes and joys that start 
From the fountain of the heart, 
Breathing of unfading bliss 
In a better world than this,— 


These are voices from above, 
Sweetly whispering—Gud is love.” ’ 
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LABORS OF OTHERS. 


I once heard a lecturer, who spoke of some our best works 
and some excellent men, in terms of contempt. Books upoy 
‘Self-Culture,’ and the elevation of laborers, and ‘ Ministries to 
the Poor,’ received his unqualified condemnation. a 


Why is it that this gentleman endeavors to stigmatize every 
thing by which men strive to improve themselves and benefit 
others ? There may be errors in their modes of procedure —foy 
all men are fallible, and imperfection is stamped upon all their 
works ; but we may regret where we should not scorn, and tears 
would be more consistent than smiles of derision. 


We are now, I suppose, to be taught that we should not ayail 
ourselves of the knowledge and powers of those more gifted, but 
seek direction and support from those who, in most respects, are 
our equals. Those who have spent a life of leisure in improving 
their minds, must keep the results of their exertions to them- 
selves, because, forsooth, the laboring classes can learn without 
their help. 

For my part, I willingly avail myself of the researches of 
others, to guide me in the path of knowledge ; and reflect with 
pleasure that the road has been meted out and trodden down, by 
those who had leisure, strength and patience to unravel the mys- 


teries of the labyrinth. 

As Mary at Jesus’ feet, so would I listen to the words of the 
wise ; and I have derived much benefit from the perusal of the 
works which excited our lecturer’s sneers. I deem it no disgrace 
to look for instruction to a Channing, and would that there were 
more like him. Our self-confidence needs not to be pampered, 
and our public teachers should beware bow they assail the bar- 


riers which have been raised against the floods of evil. 
| rF——Y 
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Thou sweet gliding Kedron! by thy silver stream, 
Our Savior at midnight, wae moonlight’s pale beam 
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| waters would frequently stray, And lose in thy murmurs the toils of the day. 
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This God is the God we adore, Our faithful, unchangeable Friend, 
Whose love is as great as his power, And neither knows measure nor end. 
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We'll praise him for all that is past, And trust him for all that’s to come. 
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His grace will e-ter-nal-ly last, In earth or our es home.* 
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This song repeat, repeat ye saints in glory, God is love! 

And saints on earth shout back the pleasing story, God is love! 
In this let earth and heav’n agree, 


To sound his love both full and free, 
And let the theme forever be, God is love! 























Creation speaks, with thousand tongues proclaiming, God is love! 
And Providence unites her voice, exclaiming, God is love! 

But let the burdened sinner hear 

The Gospel, s sounding high and clear 

To ev’ry soul both far aud near, God is love! 





This heavenly love all round is sweetly flowing, God is love! 
And in my heart the sacred fire is glowing! God i is love! 
That God is love I know full well, 
And had I power his love to tell, 
With loudest notes my song should swell; God is love! 


The love of God is now my greatest pleasure, God is love! 
And while I live I’ll ask no other treasure, God is love! 
This theme shall be my song below, 
And when to glory I shall go, 
This strain eternally shall flow,—God is love! 
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NO. 


hey say it is too hard a word 
For coward lips to speak ; 
They tell us.it is seldom heard 
Where moral power is weak. 
*Tis but two letters though, at most, 
Two harmless creatures, N and O: 
And sure he has not need to boast, 
Whatever of applause is lost, 
If nought of principle it cost, 
And truth and duty tell him so, 
Who cannot promptly answer, no. 


But that it is too hard, sometimes, 
{ts simple power to try, 

Bear witness, all ye ills and crimes 
That stain humanity! 

Too hard! and would that told it all ; 
But nay, it is too easy too! 

When suffering and sorrow call, 

It echoes from the rich man’s ha!]— 

The sighs that rise, the tears that fall 
From virtue’s lids, too plainly show, 
How easy selfishness says, No. 


I’ve seen upon the orphan’s cheek 
The eloquence of grief, 

Betokening more than words can speak, 
And pleading for relief. 

That look was changed to wild despair, 
And hope’s last vestige sold to wo; 
Nought but keen anguish lingered where 

One ray had mingled with her care ; 

For the dark frown which met her there, 
Forbade the soothing tear to flow, 
And said, in direful accents, No. 


I’ve heard the moving voice of love 
Soft sighing on the breeze, 
And, gentle as the timid dove, 
Each iote was framed to please. 
It sought the wanderer’s feet to lure 
Where once it fondly loved to go; 
lt talked of pleasures that endure,— 
Ennobling, lofty, simple, pure, 
And fain the tempted sou] would cure ; 
But its rich music sunk in wo, 
When sullen hatred answered, No. 





NO. 373 
q I’ve felt the movings of a Hand 
2 That touched to win the soul— 


I wonder how I could withstand 


So meek, so mild control. 
_ The Hand that led my early feet 
a : Thro’ fields where streams of mercy flow ; 
g The Hand that made my life replete 
s With joy, and hope, and blessings sweet ; 
_ ’T would lead me to a safe retreat, 
An humble vale, a heaven below,— 
Be But my proud spirit answered, No. 


That Hand of love, unwearied still 
i By such ingratitude, 
x Has been my guide through good and ill, 
° And daily life renewed. 
2 And now I can but love that Hand, 
S My strength to conquer every foe, 
2 My life and shield ; and I may stand 
On the sure rock of His command, 
Despite the passions’ lawless band— 
When tempted from my rock to go, 
Its length and breadth shall echo, no. 





In that one word is magic power, 
As little as it is: 
{t would have guarded Eden’s bower, 
And cherished man in bliss ; 
It would have thwarted many a plan, 
Deep-laid, for deadly overthrow. 
Decision oft has rescued man 
From snares himself could hardly scan ; 
And often, since the world began, 
Hath peace, like a pure fountain’s flow, 
Accompanied the steadfast no. 





Then let me wield the weapon well, 
And make its power my own, 
Nor fear for what the world may tell, 
Though I shall stand alone. 
But that same word, when out of place, 
Has been of worth the overthrow— 
Then let me, with a soothing YEs, 
My warmest sympathy express, 
The tear from sorrow’s eyelids chase— 
For where kind words of love should flow, 


Why should these lips speak cruel no ? 
ADELAIDE. 
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How sweet to this heart are the scenes of my childhood, Whey 
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fond recollection recalls them to view! The orchard, the meadow, the 
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deep tangled wild-wood, And every loved spot which my infancy knew! 
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The wide-spreading pond and the mill which stood by it, The bridge and the rock where the 
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old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, The moss-cover’d bucket, the 
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moss-cover’d bucket, the moss-cover’d bucket that hung in the well. 
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2 That moss-covered vessel I hail as a treasure,— 
For often at noon, when returned from the field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 
The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seized it, with hands that were glowing, 
And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell; 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 
And dripping with coolness, it rose from the well: 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket arose from the well, 
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1. There is not inthis wide worlda valley so sweet, As the 
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VALE OF AVOCA. 


vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet; O the last ray of 
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fade from my heart, Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart. 
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2 Yet it was not that nature had spread o’er the scene, 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green; 
’Twas not the soft magic of streamlet or hill— 
O no, it was something more exquisite still 


3 ’Twas that friends, the beloved of my bosom were near, 
Who made each dear scene of enchantment more dear; 
And we felt how the best charms of nature improve, 
When we see them reflected from looks that we love. 


4 Sweet vale of Avoca! how calm could I rest 
In thy bosom of shade, with the friends 1 love best; 
When the storms that assail in this dark world shall cease, 
And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in peace! 
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GOLD WATCHES. 


It is now more than two years since an article appeared in the 
Lady’s Book, in the form of a tale, though it partakes more of 
the character of an essay. It was written by Mrs. Hale, and 
exhibits her usual judgment and talent. Her object evidently 
was, to correct the many erroneous impressions which exist in 
society with regard to the folly of extravagance in dress, and all 
outward show. | was much pleased with all of it, with the ex- 
ception of a single sentence. Speaking of the impossibility of 
considering dress a mark of distinction, she observed,—(address- 
ing herself, I presume, to the ladies of New England, )—‘‘ How 
stands the difference now? Many of the factory girls wear gold 
watches, and an imitation, at least, of all the ornaments which 
grace the daughters of our most opulent citizens.”’ 

O the times! O the manners! Alas! how very sadly the 
world has changed! The time was when the lady could be dis- 
tinguished from the no-lady by her dress, as far as the eye could 
reach ; but now, you might stand in the same room, and, judging 
by their outward appearance, you could not tell ‘which was 
which.” Even gold watches are now no sure indication — for 
they have been worn by the lowest, even by ‘ many of the factory 
girls.’ No lady need carry one now, for any other than the sim- 
ple purpose of easily ascertaining the time of day, or night, if 
she so please ! | 

But seriously : why is the idea so prevalent that dress appears 
more objectionable in the factory girl than in any other female ? 
Extravagance should be objected to in any one ; but the exercise 
of taste in dress, should not be denied to them, more than to other 
young females. 

A gentleman may receive a thousand dollars per annum, and 
have half a dozen daughters, who all think they should dress in 
a style superior to that of the factory girl, who receives one or 
two hundred dollars per year. And when they find this is impos- 
sible, they say, ‘O dear! how the factory girls do rig up! We 
cannct get anything but they will imitate us.’ What a dreadful 
evil! But itisa part of my belief that out of evil good may 
eventually come ; and if the impossibility of making dress a mark 
of distinction, induces the conviction that /adies must attain some 
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higher distinctive trait, this deplorable evil must result in a oreat 
benefit. 

Those who do not labor for their living, have more time for the 
improvement of their minds, for the cultivation of conversational 
powers, and graceful manners ; but if, with these advantages, 
they still need richer dress to distinguish them from us, the faul 
must be their own, and they should at least learn to honor meri 
and acknowledge talent wherever they see it. 

I pity the girl who cannot take pleasure in wearing the new 
and beautiful bonnet which her father has presented her, because, 
forsooth, she sees that some factory girl has, with her hard-won 
earnings, procured one just like it. I said I pitied the girl ; but 
I fear there is too much of contempt and indignation in the feel- 
ing which swells my heart, to render it worthy of the gentle name 
of pity. Yet such things are said by Lowell girls, whose fathers 
are as dependent on the factories as any female operatives in the 
city, and who, if deprived of them, would perhaps be obliged to 
labor themselves. 

And now I will address myself to my sister operatives in New 
England factories. Good advice should be taken, from whatever 
quarter it may come, whether from friend or foe; and part of 
the advice which Mrs. Hale has given to the readers of the La- 
dy’s Book, may be of advantage to us. Is there not among us, 
as a class, too much of this striving for distinction in dress? Is 
it not the only aim and object of too many of us, to wear some- 
thing a little better than others can obtain ? Do we not sometimes 
see the girl who has half a dozen silk gowns, toss her head, asi! 
she felt six times better than her neighbor who has none? Oh, 
how they will sometimes walk, ‘mincing as they go,’ as if the 
ground was hardly good enough for them. And many of them 
can put on an air of haughty contempt, which would do honor (0 
disgrace) to the proudest lady in the court of Victoria. And all 
this, because their Florence bonnet is finer, and their shaw! 
much more costly, than is usually worn! I have often been re 
minded of the words of the Scottish bard — 

‘*Q wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us,— 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion ; 


Sic airs in dress and gait wad lea’e us, 
An’ e’en devotion.” 
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I have often thought that we should have more common sense 
about such things, than those who have been brought up in higher 
circles. We cannot expect all girls to overcome educational 
prejudices. ‘The mind which can do that, is of a higher order 
than is common. But we have not this to do. We see things 
more as they really are, and not through the false medium which 
misleads the aristocracy. Oh, how foolish is the feeling which 
prompts some among us to neglect or ridicule the poorly-clad 
cirl, who has just come from her country home, to seek among 
strangers a toilsome subsistence ! ‘Too often the first things she 
learns are, that she must assume an air of self-confidence or im- 
pudence, and buy fine clothes as fast as she can earn them ; or 
she must hang her head with a feeling of inferiority, and submit 
to the insolence of the vain and worthless. I do not say that this 
is often the case, but too often — for it is sometimes so—and even 
once is too often. 

We all have many opportunities for the exercise of the kindly 
affections, and more than most females. We should look upon 
one another something as a band of orphan’s should do. We 
are fatherless and motherless : we are alone, and surrounded by 
temptation. Let us caution each other ; let us watch over and 
endeavor to improve each other; and both at our boarding- 
houses and in the mill, let us strive to promote each other’s 
comfort and happiness. Above all, let us endeavor to improve 
ourselves by making good use of the advantages we here possess. 
I say, let us all strive to do this; and if we succeed, it will 
finally be acknowledged that Factory Girls shine forth in orna- 
ments more valuable than Gold Watches. 

A FACTORY GIRL. 





EDITOR’S VALEDICTORY. 


In closing the second volume of the Offering, the editor renews the as- 
surance, that all the articles (excepting the verses set to music and this 
valedic tory) are, in good faith, the productions of females actively em- 
ployed in the Mills. He also respectfully submits, that his pledge to 
exclude everything of a sectarian character, has been scrupwously re- 
garded. 

The origin of the Offering was briefly stated in the preface to the first 
volume, Tt need not here be repeated. ‘Suffice it to say, that this work 
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is unique. Neither in the Old world nor the New, has there ever beey 
published, and there is not now published, any other magazine consisting 
solely of articles furnished by factory operatives. 

In the prosecution of our plan, our correspondents have not considere( 
it their province to discuss the manufacturing system—nor would such 
discussion have consisted with the design of the Offering. Whatever 
may be the evils connected with and growing out of the system, it js 
established in our midst, and will be continued, though every sentence of 
our pages should be an anathema. The Mills will be run so long as 
manufacturing is profitable, provided help can be obtained; and help 
will not be lacking, so long as factory labor is thought to be better recom. 
pensed than any other equally obtainable employment. 

It has been the object of the editor to encourage the cultivation of 
talent, and thus open and enlarge the sources of enjoyment in the mids 
of a toilsome life. In this way he has done something toward modifying 
the privations and other evils incident to employment in the Mills; and 
it must be acknowledged, that even if no other good be effected, some. 
thing is gained by retarding the progress of decay. 

We hoped ere this to have seen a spacious room, with a Library, &e. 
established on each Corporation, for the accommodation of the female 
operatives in the evenings. The example, we trust, will shortly be set 
by the Merrimack. And why should not bathing-rooms be fitted up in 
the basement of each Mill? The expense would not be felt by the Com- 
pany, and the means of health and comfort thus provided, would be 
gratefully acknowledged. We suggest, in addition, a better ventilation 
of the boarding-houses. Diminution of the hours of mill-labor, and the 
entire abrogation of premiums to Overseers, should also be included in 
the list of improvements. 

There is another matter, some time since presented to the operatives, 
and now repeated, namely, the payment of a small sum monthly, say 8 
or 10 cents, to constitute a fund for the relief of the sick. The amount 
might be deducted by the pay-master, as agent of the Superintendent. 
The details of the plan could readily be agreed upon. Two cents each 
week would surely be well spent as insurance against the expenses of 
sickness, to be fixed at about three dollars weekly—to be received, not as 
charity, but as a lawful demand. 


The name of the projector and editor has hitherto been withheld, for 
reasons which need not here be mentioned. It is now subjoined. With 
this number his connection with the work ceases, 


The First and Second Volumes of the ‘Offering : 


BEING RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED 
TO. THE FACTORY-OPERATIVES OF NEW-ENGLAND, 


By their friend and well-wisher, 


ABEL C. THOMAS. 








